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R. A. C. Henry’s Position 


Demands Explanation 

The position of R. A.C, Henry in 
the Government of Canada at the 
present time is a most anomalous 
one. It is difficult to see how it can 
be satisfactorily explained. 

Mr. Henry is vice-president of the 
Beauharnois Power Corporation, 

Recently he was appointed by 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trans- 
port and Minister in charge of the 
War Supply Board, to a most re- 
sponsible post as chief liaison 
officer between the Minister and 


the Board. 

Mr. Henry’s business talents may 
have made him a most happy choice 
—under ordinary circumstances—as 
Mr. Howe's chief assistant in con- 
nection with matters of war supply. 

But another factor enters in to 
change the picture completely. 


Mr. Henry’s company, the Beau- 
harnois Power Corporation, is at 
present seeking authority’ from the 
Dominion Government to divert ad- 
ditional water into its canal so as to 
increase its power capacity by some 
240.000 h.p. It may be (and prob- 
ably is) in the public interest to 
grant this application in order to 
ensure adequate power supply for 
Canadian industry in the event of 
the war being prolonged. 

In due course, the application will 
presumably come before Mr. Howe 
for his attention and report to the 
Cabinet. 

But what an anomalous position 
| itis for Mr. Howe to have as one of 
his right-hand $l-a-year men the 
vice-president of a company that is 
so vitally interested in an important 
| application coming before Mr. Howe 
| for attention! 


more amazing is that this is the sec- 


ond time Mr. Henry has-been found. 


- . . 
| What makes the situation even 
i 


in almost precisely similar circum- 
stances. 

j At the time when Mr, 

| general manager of the Beau 

/} project he allowed “himself to 

"| drafted by Hon. Charles A. Dun- 
ning, Minister of Railways and 

| Canals, to go into the Department 
as deputy minister. During his term 
of office the original application of 
the Beauharnois Corporation -for 
water diversion came before the 
Department. 

This is what the parliamentary 
| committee that investigated the 
| Beauharnois project had to say of 
| Mr. Henry's dual position at that 

time: 


“During all the time Mr. Henry 
was Deputy Minister of Railways 
and Canals he had a very sub- 
stantial interest in the Beauhar- 
ngis syndicate ... an interest out 
of which he made quite substan- 
tial profits... and was deeply 
interested in securing the ap- 
proval of the plans of the Beau- 
harnois project. Your commit- 
tee is asked to believe that he 
took no active interest in securing 
the approval of the Governor-in- 
Council... His position was, how- 
ever, to say ‘the least, quite 
anomalous.” 

* 7 * 


Mr. Henry, in evidence before the 
committee, offered an explanation. 
He pointed out that it was no 
wish of his to return to public serv- 
| ice as Deputy Minister of Railways 
and Canals. At the insistence of Sir 
Henry Thorntor. and Hon. Charles 
Dunning he had been drafted into 
the job against his will to fill a 
temporary gap caused by the sud- 
den death of the former deputy. 
He explained (and this was sub- 
sequently corroborated by Mr. Dun- 
ning) that he had indicated to Mr. 

Dunning at the time that he was 
interested in Beauharnois and that 
his appointment was made on the 

| understanding that he should have 

| nothing to do with the application 
| Of that company if, as and when it 
| Was made to Parliament. 

* a * 

. Mt Henry knows well what the 
Parliamentary committee had to say 
“ = Position in 1931. He knows 

lal the publi- di 
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Canadian Securities 
Are Still “Tops” 

Listening last week to addresses 
Biven at the annual meeting of the 
Canada Life Assurance Co. two 
‘entences by A. N, Mitchell, presi- 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3). 
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artment in a responsible posi-| ‘ 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Cirealetions 


Alberta Bank Plans 
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Fruition Unlikely 
Deviations From Bank Act Provisions Sought by 
Aberhart For Bank Scheme — Make Ottawa 


bank, prospects are deemed slim 
that such a cherter will be granted. 

Premier Aberhart's latest bid for 
monetary power has received little 
or no publicity to date, and the prin- 
cipals involved in the matter have 
been keeping their own counsel. But 
it is learned reliably that such a 
project has crystallized, and prelim- 
inary approaches made to Dominion 
authorities to obtain a charter for the 


Deviates From Act 


tween Premiers King and Aberhart, 
is that the Social Credit leader wants 
to deviate from the chartering pro- 
cedure and other stipulations of the 
Dominion Bank Act. 

This is believed to make opposition 
inevitable and rejection probable if 
and when the proposal is submitted 
to Parliament, not to mention the 
executive authorities who have the 
fina’ say on actual operation of new 
banks. It is conceivable, of course, 
that the proposals so far advanced 
may be amended to conform to the 
Bank Act. But even in this case there 
is no assurance Mr. Aberhart’s bank- 
ing ambitions will come to fruition. 

° Cabinet Wary 

In the meantime, Premier King and 
the Cabinet are sedulously avoiding 
any move which might be twisted 
into seeming rejection or blockading 
of the Alberta scheme. For one thing, 
the Government remembers that 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, when Min- 
ister of Finance, left the way open 
for the Social Crediters to try their 
hand at legitimate banking with a 
chartered institution. 

When the matter was first broach- 
ed, some members of the Cabinet 
were reportedly inclined to reject 
the scheme summarily. But in 
broader. perspective, the Govern- 
ment apparently does not want to 

be nipping the Aberhart 


group 

includes at least five men of integrity 
and financial standing who will act 
as provisional directors, may apply 
for a charter to Parliament. If the 
Parliamentary Banking Committee 
(or perhaps in the case at issue the 
Private Bills Committee) is satisfied 
the project is sound, reputably 
backed and conforms with the Act, 
an. Act of Incorporation is recom- 
mended for passage by the House of 
Commons and the Senate. 

But that is only the first step. 
Having got a charter, the sponsors 
must then obtain subscriptions to 
stock of the bank of at least $500,000, 
deposit half or more in cash with 
the Minister of Finance, and apply 
for an operating certificate. ‘This 
certificate, allowing issue of notes 
and commencement of banking busi- 
ness, may be issued by the Treasury 


Board, providing all requirements of 


the Act have.been satisfied. 

Cabinet Final Arbiter 
This phase of the procedure is im- 
portant in the current situation. For 
the Treasury Board is a sub-com- 
mittee of six members of the Cabinet. 
In the final analysis, especially in 
important matters, it is the Govern- 
ment. So that even if the Aberhart 
application (irregular or otherwise) 
got past the Parliamentary Banking 


Eastern Dairies 
Earnings Rise 


Higher Price For Butter 
Helps — Acme Farmers 
Sells Hamilton Unit 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Operations of 
Eastern Dairies‘Ltd. in the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year 
which ends on March 31 next were 
on a better basis than in the same 

period of the previous year. 
Improvement in the company's 
operations has been fairly general, 
all divisions reporting wy cere 
+ favor- 


price of butter since the outbreak of 
war. The company’s butter business 


that is, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. 
Sells Hamilton Unit 

Acme Farmers Dairy, which is 
controlled by Eastern Dairies, re- 
cently disposed of its Hamilton unit 
to Silverwood Dairies. This is ex- 
pected to enable the Toronto com- 
pany to make a better showing. 

It is impossible to make any fore- 
cast of earnings present. 
will depend on results’ for. the. 
three months of the year. However, 
indications are the company will 
port a good 
39 when it 


Approval Doubtful — Cabinet Cautious 


Committee, the Commons and the 
Senate, it would still have to get 

final approval of the Cabinet. 
From what can be learned of 
er Aberhart’s approaches to 


of catches to what he seeks. The pos- 
sibility has been raised, it is said, 
of a public bill to authorize setting 
up of the proposed Social Crediters’ 
.bank. In short, it is suggested that 
the Alberta Government be given 
statutory authority, with at least the 
implied assent of the Govérnment, 
to operate a bank without comply- 
ing with the Bank Act requirements 
met by existing chartered banks. 


Exemption From Act 

In effect, this would give exemp- 
tion from the Act to Mr. Aberhart 
and his associates and virtually 
amend the Bank Act for their special 
benefit. It is understood, er 


that Premier King has discouraged 


this idea, and has ested the al- 
ternative of a private bill introduced 
on the floor of the House. This 
would appear in itself to deviate 
from the stipulated procedure of ap- 
plying for a charter to the Clerk of 
the House, but would at least obviate 
the compulsory automatic rejection 
by the Banking Committee of an 
irregular application. 

It would also leave the whole mat- 


ter to be threshed out on its merits | 


(or Otherwise) by the Banking or 
Private Bills Committee, the House 
as a whole, and the Senate, This in 
essence is what the Government ap- 
parently wants, rather than to 
shoulder on itself the onus of approv- 
ing or rejecting the Alberta plan— 
no matter how it may comply with 
the Act. Of course, the Government 
holds the whip hand in Parliament- 
ary voting but would likely not have 
to use it in this case. 

No informed observer on Parlia- 
ment Hill believes this procedure 
would’ create any chance of fhe 
Aberhart 


posal indicate it deviates from the 
Bank Act in a} least four main 
particulars: 


1. A special bill is sought, public 
or private, to exempt it from the 
Bank Act, instead of application for 


(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


Dom. Woollens 


Profit Higher 


Plants Have Been Oper- 
ating at Capacity in Past 
Few Months 


Preliminary figures of Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1939, indicate a 
considerable improvement in earn- 
ings over previous years, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed. 

In the previous year Dominion 
Woollens incurred a net loss on op- 
erations of $182,796. A net profit 
of $521 was shown in the 18 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1937. 

To the outbreak of war shipments 
were running slightly ahead of the 
same period in 1938. With the advent 
of war Operations of the company 
experienced considerable stimulation 
and plants in the past few months 
have been operating at capacity. 

Partially. responsible for the bet- 
ter trend of earnings in the past year 
has been economy of operations 
brought about by the closing down 
of the Auburn mill, Peterborough 
and consolidating operations former- 
ly carried out there with those of 


These changes in operations were 
not completed until January, 1939, 
and were therefore not reflected in 
financial statements for 1938. 


Ont. Silknit Lid. 
Profit Higher 

Ontario Silknit Lid. has experi- 
enced considerably better sales and 
earnings in the past year, accord- 
ing to a source close to the com- 
pany. The company will be able 
to show a net profit for the year, 
compared with a net loss of $158,- 
398 in 1938 and a net profit of $16,- 
211 in 1937. 

Volume of business in the first 
nine months of the year ran ahead 
of the corresponding period of 1938, 
and in the last three months sales 
and earnings took a decided up- 
turn. Prospects for the current 
year are considered good. 

There has been no major inter- 
ruption of supplies and the organ- 
ization is benefitting from the 

level of industrial activity. 

tions of the English and 
Australian subsidiaries have been 
at a higher level than 1938, and 
show relatively better profits 


(fy 


ing through, 


WAR CURBS BUILDING 


Despite efforts of construction men and others to maintain building on 
as nearly normal a basis as possible, to stabilize employment and national 
income, war has already hobbled construction volume. Year-end statistics 
showed a particular shrinkage in public and commercial building. Many 
projects in this field, some of them of a major nature, are being held up 
because of sentiment favoring restriction of non-war spending. Work on 
several important jobs that had been started, such as the Bank of Mont- 
real’s new building in Toronto (pictured above), has beén suspended to 
conserve financial resources for war requirements. The steel skeleton of 


the first three stories of the: 
tin until after. the war, is 
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OTTAWA.—Under a new blanket 
curb on all exports to neutral areas 
next to Germany, the Government 
has spiked the announced deal to 
ship one million bushels of Canadian 
wheat to Russia. 

In addition, the cabinet has ex- 
tended the list of war and related 
materials which may not be sent to 
any country without a permit. The 
additional list embraces a wide range 
of materials used in munitions mak- 
ing. 

The wheat sale was upset by a 
regulation forbidding export of “any 
articles to any neutral country con- 
tiguous to enemy territories” with- 
out a permit. order-in-council 
does not mentio® Russia and care- 
fully applies to all countries border- 
ing Germany. But a statement is- 
sued coincidentally from the Prime 
Minister’s office specifically noted 
that it would now be possible to pres 
vent shipment of wheat to Russia 
or any other country adjoining Ger- 
man or German-controlled territory, 
“including wheat sold recently on 
the Winnipeg Grain ‘Exchange to 
certain exporters and intended for 
shipment to Soviet Russia.” 

Shipment Halted 

It is understood the Government, 
after consulting with the British 
authorities to avoid any diplomatic 
repercussions, acted before the order- 
in-council was passed to halt ship- 
ment of any of the wheat to Russia. 


Action Taken to Prevent Supplying Invaders of 


Finland — Precedent is Set by Move Inde- 
pendent of Great Britain 


From Our Own Correspondent 


bafil’s 16-story building, which will not be 
shown silhouetted.against 


Ahe Canadian 


ms 
Deal | 


The second order-in-council, wid- 
ening the seope of restrictions on 
export to any country of base metals 
and other essentials, requires a: per- 
mit for shipment of the following 
items: 

Artificial abrasives, including abrasive 
wheels and, grindstones. 

Pig iron;' steel ingots, blooms and bil- 
lets; iron and steel rails. 

Pipes and tubes, new or used. 

Mica, including scrap and waste. 

Platinum, concentrates and residues. 

Radium and uranium salts and minerals, 
including pitchblende. 

Selenium, tellurium and pyrites. 

Molybdenum, ore and concentrates. 

Tungsten, ore and concentrates; tungs- 


ten carbide. 
Spiegeleisen, silico - spiegel and silico - 
manganese. 


Notable Precedent 

The decision of the Government to 
prohibit exports of wheat to Russia 
marks a precedent of far-reaching 
importance. - This is the first time 
that Canada, in the matter of eco- 
nomic sanctions, has acted independ- 
ently of Great Britain. 

The decision was taken in the full 
knowledge that Russia will probably 
buy from the United States. But the 
impression here is that the precedent 
now sét by Canada will be followed 
by the United States and, possibly, 
by other wheat exporting countries, 

The Russian. deal, which raised an 
acute problem for the. Government, 
was made on the Winnipeg market in 
the usual way. The Wheat Board 
had nothing to do with it and it was 
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U.S. Investors’ Faith 
In Canada Holds | 


By STAFF WRITER 

WASHINGTON.—Discussion with 
a large number of American in- 
vestors and businessmen reveals that 
Canada’s réle as a belligerent in the 
war has left unabated American in- 
vestment faith in the future of Can- 
ada 


Only a small amount of new Am- 
erican capital is moving to Canada, 
but there is- confidence that in the 
post-war years Canada will become 
the haven of enormous sums of Am- 
erican money. 

The establishment of the system of 
foreign exchange control has elicited 
little comment, favorable or other- 
wise, Foreign exchange es ‘ow 
the consequent - 
vestments nat anerent had in 

of Canada’s 


American 
mines, industries and firms will be 
very busy in ‘ing munitions 


jand foodstuffs for the Allies and in 
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now available from blockaded coun- 
tries, They deduce that Canada will 
in very large measure create the 
new wealth to pay its war bills, and 
that if there is careful control of 
prices, good monetary management 
and a sound tax policy, Canada will 
come out of the War in as strong a 
position as she entered it. 

The writer had the opportunity of 
discussing American investments in 
Canada with a group of about 100 
people who already have substantial 
amounts invested in Canada. He ex- 
pected many searching questions in- 
dicating concern over the security 
of these investments under war-time 
conditions. Instead he heard many 
comments of complete satisfaction. 

It was apparent that in this group 
there were many—possibly the 
majority—who feel that capital in- 
vested in Canada (even with Canade 
at war) is better than cap- 
ital invested in the United States 
with the New Deal still in the saddle. 


Post-war Boom - 
The feeling that Canada will en- 
joy a post-war boom of considerable 
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Hepburn Blast 
Hastens Vote 
In Canada 


No-Confidence Move Seen 
As Signal for Early General 
Election 


From Our Own Correspondent ° 
OTTAWA.—Certain result of the 
non-confidence motion passed by the 
Ontario Legislature last week will 
be to hasten a general election. 

Until Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
moved this resolution and staked the 
life of his ministry upon its approval, 
the prevailing view was that the 
present session would continue well 
into May, with a general election to- 
ward the end of June. But the Do- 
minion Government, it is now 
apparent, has been preparing for any 
eventuality and ‘all the machinery 
for an earlier appeal to the country 
is ready. 

All that is needed is for Premier 
Mackenzie King to press the buiton. 

It is significant that last week the 
full roster of returning officers for 
all the Dominion constituencies was 
completed and the appointments 
made, It may be presumed that, de- 
spite the absence of any outward 
signs of activity, the Liberal organ- 
tzation is ready for the contest. 


Speed to Be Urged 


‘ It may be forecast that Premier 
King, when he answers Premier 
Hepburn from the floor of Parlia- 
ment, probably early next. week, 
will accept the challenge of the On- 
tario Legislature. He will invite Par- 


liament to deal with the essential | 


business of the country, more par- 
ticularly with measures affecting the 
war, as rapidly as possible; and to let 
the people choose as soon as possible 
the Government they desire to run 
the country during the war. 

The prospect will be that pressing 
business can be transacted in from 
six weeks to two months, bringing 
dissolution in March and the gen- 
eral election four weeks later. 

Four weeks may seem like a very 
short time in which to complete the 
campaign. But it is well known at 
Ottawa that amendments to the 


be rec Indeed, some per- 
close to the Governnient insist 
that the time factor has been cut 
down to 21 days. 


,  Short\Campaigns 

In reducing the period of cam- 
paigning in this way, the Govern- 
ment will not be creating a 
precedent. A short campaign was 
the rule prior'to 1911. The prolonged 
campaigns began just before the war. 

The shortest campaign on record 
was in 1900 when only 29 days 
elapsed between dissolution and 
polling day. The longest campaign 
on record was in 1926 with 74 days 
between dissolution and polling. 

Until 1908, no Federal campaign 
extended beyond 39 days. Since 1911, 
no campaign has lasted for less than 
54 days. The average of all the cam- 
paigns since 1911 is 62 days; -of all 
campaigns prior to 1911, 35 days. 

No doubt the Government's argu- 
ment for a shorter campaign will be 
twofold: (1) The issue is clear cut 
and does not require lengthy argu- 
ment on the hustings; and. (2) mod- 
ern communications enable cam- 
paigning to be «carried on swiftly. 
The airplane and the radio are going 
to play a major part in the coming 
campaign. 

Hepburn’s Challenge 

There are several reasons for be- 
lieving that Premier Hepburn’s out- 
burst last week was not entirely un- 
welcome at Ottawa. Certainly, 
Premier King has shown no sign of 
dismay. On the contrary, Mr, Hep- 
burn’s challenge is welcomed, 

The reasons are not far to seek. 
Mr. King has been strongly opposed 
to extending the life of the present 
Parliament. This Parliament was 
elected in 1935 and if prolonged to 
the ultimate day allowed by the 
constitution, could live to January, 
1941. But for all practical purposes, 
Parliament would either have to be 
dissolved this year or its life extend- 
ed by a constitutional amendment. 

To extend Parliament’s life, the 
Government would have to bring 
down a resolution, obtain approval 
for it from both houses, and send it 
to London to be enacted at West- 
minster as an amendment to the 
British North America Act. Pre- 
cedent would require that such an 
extension be limited to one year. 
Indeed, under similar circumstances, 
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'Coming 
In The Post 


Parliament will soon tackle the 
serious business of 1940-41 esti- 
mates. 

Last year’s $550 millions peace- 
time budget will be scrutinized in 
the light of wartime emergency. 
What can be. done to pare this 
budget to a minimum; eliminate 
waste, extravagance and unneces- 
sary outlay? 

The Post will look behind these 
parliamentary oo vt . 
the story of what. ppening. 
survey of what is being done and 
suggestions of what can be done to 
make the budget conform to war 
requirements will be made. 

Another review of what Canada 
did in the last Great War will be 


presented, 


Copy; $5.00 a Year 


Predict Huge Jump 


ris to Britain 
War Demand Soars Shipments Foodstuffs, 
Metals—See Total Export Gaining $150 Millions 


Over Last Year 


From Our Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA.—Forecasts of a rapid increase. i 
Britain are confirmed in government sources, 


. 


exports to Great 
ese predictions are 


based upon the agreements already reached with Britain and upon 


orders about to be awarded. 


The forecasts vary, but the total exports to Britain in the year 
ending August, this year, are expected to total at least $550 millions, 
Exports have been running at from $340 millions to $400 millions in 


recent years. 


The estimate for the current year appears to be low, but it must 
be remembered that war greatly changes trade. There will be re- 


Highlights 


Publication of Investing in Wartime 
contest entries is continued with 
summary showing the 15 leading 
contestants put over 71% of their 
gross investment into stocks. Port- 
folio submitted by W. D. Ross ex- 
cludes bonds in favor of securities 
with chance of yielding increased 
income, to offset inflation threat. 

Favor Stocks—p. 11. 


Income Gain—>p. 9. 
” * + 


What Americans think, and why, 
about possibility of the United 
States getting into the war on the 
Allies’ side, is revealed in a first- 
hand, comprehensive survey of war 
opinion south of the border. It ans- 
wers for Canadians the question: 

Will U. S. Enter War?—>p. 11. 


* * #8 


Quebec’s brighter outlook, the 
sounder basis on which its affairs 
are being administered, and the im- 
pressive scope of its resources and 
achievements, are spotlighted in a 
major staff survey crystallized in 
a 24-page supplement to this week's 
regular issue. : 

“Quebec Stands Firm” 
Supplement—p. 21-44. 


Striking augury of what Canada can 
do by way of producing war ‘sup- 
plies and equipment can be found 
in our achievement in 1914-18. A 
special review shows that in the 
last war, Canadian plants turned 
out shells, explosives and related 


materials valued at over $1 billion. 


Nearly 700 Factories—p, 17, .. 
*- * @ ; 


General Index on p. 2. 


Can. Breweries 
Record Year 


Balance Sheet Reflects 
Changes, Due to Appraisal 
Of Properties 


Complete report of Canadian 
Breweries Ltd. for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1939, shows earnings at re- 
cord levels. Net profits were equiva- 
lent to $3.18 a share on the preferred 
compared with $2.67 a share in the 
preceding year. ’ 

E. P. Taylor, president, comments 
on the fact that anticipated improve- 
ment had been realized. Working 
capital, which amounted to $1.9 mil- 
lion at Oct. 31, 1939, compared with 
$1.4 million a year earlier, was aid- 
ed by the sale of $500,000 of addi- 
tional debentures during the year. 

Outbreak of war in September 
brought further taxation on the 
brewing industry. As a result the 
company and its subsidiaries paid 
more than 40 cents out of every sales 
dollar in taxation. A portion of the 
added taxes have been passed along 
to the consumer, but the greater part 
has been absorbed by the industry, 
says Mr. Taylor. 


Plants Written Up 
+ The company had Its plants re- 
valued by appraisers during the past 
year, Balance sheet as at Oct. 31, 
1939, shows fixed properties at the 
new valuation of $8.1. millions, after 
depreciation, . This is $1. million 
higher than at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. Sundry properties, in- 
cluding non-operating plants, are 
shown at $505,089 compared with 


$361,239. 

Capital surplus was increased dur- 
ing the year from $720,107 to $1.6 
million by the addition of $15,457 
from the purchase of additional 
shares of a subsidiary and $2.4 mil- 
lions surplus arising from appraisal 
of fixed assets of operating com- 
panies, An amount of $1.5 million 
was a ted to write down 
values of non-operatingeplants. 


Canada Foundries Net 
Shows Large Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canada Foundries 
and Forgings reports net profit of 
$104,986 for 1939. This is equal to 
$2.76 a share on class A stock and 
compares with $1.09 a share in 1938 
and $3.69 a share in 1937. 

After taking into consideration 
rights of both class A and B stock 
to a dividend of $1.50 a share, there 
were earnings of 81 cents a share 
on the combined classes. 

Working capital increased during 
the year from $370,865 to $422,606. 
According to W. M. ‘Weir, president, 

1940 with 
greater backlog of orders than it did 
in 1939 and there is no indication 


i 


ductions in some classes of goods 
not deemed unessential, sharp gains 
in others. 

Total éf prospective trade for the 
first year of war may run something 
like this: 

. (In Millions of $) 
FOOGMULE ios coi cc qs tectscccets 
Base metals, nickel, aluminum 110 
Airplanes and accessories .... 110 
Munitions 45 
Lumber and miscellaneous.... 20 

Export of foodstuffs t Britain 
was disorganized in the early 
months of the war but is now gath- 
ering momentum. This explains the 
sharp fall drop in the export of 
wheat—only partly compensated by 
an increase in flour. “The wheat 
movement, however, is now strong. 
The British cereal authority a few 
days ago bought 25. million bushels 
and further heavy buying is now 
expected. Wheat and flour exports 
in ‘the first year of the war will 
probably exceed $175 millions. 


Bacon Exports 
Bacon exports began to climb in 
the first month of the war. Ship- 
ments from September 1 to January 
1 were almost 100 million pounds, 
against 60 millions in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The 
bacon agreement fixes the price, as 
from Nov. 17, 1939. This agreement 
covers an export trade of 5.6 mil- 
lion pounds per week and the Brit- 
ish Government is willing to have 
Canada exceed this total, if the hogs 
are available. The price is $20.18 
per 112 pounds. The agreement, 
therefore, is worth almost $52.5 mil- 

lions per year to Canada. 


Exports of base metals are esti-: 


mated at 


Nickel sales to 
U. K. should exceed the $29.3 mil. 
lions figure of 1938 exports. 
Aircraft Munitions 

The estimate of exports of air- 
craft and accessaries ($110 millions) 
is not supported here with any de- 
tail. Large contracts are being 
awarded by Ottawa now but these 
are purely Canadian orders, 

The total of $45 millions for muni- 
tions is regarded as erring on the 
low side. So, too, is the estimate of 
$20 millions for lumber and miscel- 
laneous articles. Owing to scarcity 
of ships, the British Government 
has not been able to move much 
lumber from British Columbia, al- 
though orders equal to six months 

(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


Exchange Board 
Aids Tourists 
Merchants, Etc., Warned 


Against Chiselling Visitors 
On Exchange 


With a view to making it as easy 
as possible for the tourist in Can- 
ada, The Foreign Exchange Control 
Board has just issued a new order 
clarifying the authority and duty of 
merchant, hotelkeepers and others 
serving tourists with _regard to 
accepting currency of other coun- 
tries, 

The new order authorizes such 
Canadians to accept foreign cur- 
rencies. The regulation makes it 
clear that the rate of exchange in 
such transactions must be the offi- 
cial buying rate prevailing at the 
time and that no deduction or 
charge is to be made other than the 
ordinary bank charges on cheques, 
etc. 

The foreign currency so obtained 
and not used in the making of 
change must be sold to an author-~ 
ized dealer within 10 days and no 
person is to have at any one time in 
foreign currencies more than $1,000 
Canadian. : 


Assoc. Aircratt 
Order Upped? 


From Our Own Corréspendent 

MONTREAL. — Unofficial re- 
ports state Canadian Associated 
Aircraft Ltd. has obtained a second 

/order from the British Govern- 
ment for Handley Page “Hamptien” 
bombers. 

Neither confirmation nor denial 
of the report can be obtained from 
officials of the company. Paul F. 
Sise, president, when approached, 
referred The Financial Post to Sir 
Gerald Campbell, British High 
Commissioner in Ottawa, stating 
all information in regard to British 
orders would have to come from 
that source. 

Manufacture of component parts 
for the first order of planes is pro- 
ceeding. The work of assembly in 
the central plants of Canadian 
Assotiated Aircraft at St. Hubert, 
Que., and Malton, Ont. is sched- 
‘uled to begin in the near future, 
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parts of the world. It does business 
in a great many countries. 

Yet it finds no safer, sounder 
place for the lion’s share of its $268 
millions of assets than in Canada. 
. Similar views were expressed by 
Hon, G. Howard Ferguson, at the 
Crown Life annual meeting. He re- 
ferred to Canada “as one of the most 
attractive countries for investment 


: and increased population.” 


Streamlined... 


FOR BUSINESS TRIPS : 
OR SOUTHERN HOLIDAYS 


Quality top grain cowhide . . . modern stream- 
lined styling .. . here are gladstone bags that 
are “at home”... anywhere. And as useful as 
they’re distinctive-looking, too. Just note this 
list of features: ® Patented suit folder. Shirt 
fold. Large utility pockets.. *Overtop straps 
to facilitate closing. ®Linen-lined throughout, 
and built on steel frame to hold bag in shape. 
- ©24-inch size .-. . black only. EATON 


14.95 


FIFTH FLOOR CENTRE 


Price, each 
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Hepbum Blast Hastens Vot 


(Continued from page 1) 


 -the British Parliament only renews 
‘ite lease of life for eight months. 


Against Longer Terms 
Mr. King has stated, repeatedly, 


‘that he is opposed to extending the 


life of Parliament. He has declared 
that he believes the electors have 
the right to choose their Government 
every five years, war or no war. He 

pposed the extension of Parliament 


oO 
* in 1916, although he was not in the 


House of Commons. 
He strongly advised the Liberal 
oppose the resolution intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Borden in 1917 
to further extend the life of that 
Parliament by another. year. The 
Opposition, in 1917, did oppose the 
gecond extension and Sir Robert 
withdrew it and, in due course, 
went to the country 
King’s Position 
Mr. King put himself on record, in 
this regard, last September, when he 
said: 

“The term of Parliament is five 
years; and as time runs on there 
may be in the minds of some a 
temptation to follow the course 
which was adopted during the last 
war and have Parliament perpetu- 
ate its term, provided the war is 
not over at that time. Personally, 
I never liked the extension which 
was made during the time of the 
last conflict. 

“In my opinion, the people of the 
country have the right to say 
whom they wish to have adminis- 
tering the affairs of Canada, and 
they should exercise that right 
periodically at the time provided 
for in the constitution. I do not 


+ think any Parliament should take 


it upon itself to deprive the people 
of that right. That is my feeling, 
very strongly, at the moment. 
“There may be conditions be- 
tween now and the end of this 
Parliament which may necessitate 
a reconsideration of this question, 
but I should hope that everyone 


- would expect that the people of 


Canada should have a chance to 
express their minds freely with 
regard to the Administration, the 
Opposition, third parties and gen- 
erally with their representation in 
Parliament within the period of 
time which the ~ constitution 
provides.” 
Needs A Lull 

The insertion of the saving clause 
in this statement—“at the moment” 


YOUR INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 


Does it contain the out- 
standing speculative in- 

~ vestment gold mine of the 
future. 
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—is well understood on Parliament 
Hill. The course of the war might 
make a dissolution of Parliament 
very difficult. But the existing in- 
activity on the western front pro- 
vides Mr. King with exactly the kind 
of lull he requires, And he will want 
to get the election over with before 
heavy spring fighting begins. 
Another factor in his mind, un- 
doubtedly, was the absence of serious 
criticism of the Government's war 
policy. If there was no real opposi- 
tion, no issue as between the Gov- 
ernment and the Opposition, it 
would. be extremely difficult to 
force a general election on the coun- 
try. Mr. King required two condi- 
tions to make a general election 
possible — severe criticism at home 
and comparative quiet in the war 
zones, L 
Both of these he nOw possesses. 
The attack by the Legislature of the 
greatest province of Canada is suf- 
ficient warrant for his purposes. 


Liberals Confident 


From all this, it appears that Mr. 
King and his colleagues do not fear 
a general election. They seem to be 
sublimely confident of re-election. 
That the Government so believes, no 
one with reasonably good channels of 
information at Ottawa can doubt. 

The Government now holds 180 
seats ont of 245; the Conservatives 
39 seats and the other parties 26 seats. 
The Government is satisfied that a 
national election will return a solid 
Liberal group of at least 60 members 
from Quebec. The downfall of the 
Duplessis Government and the col- 
lapse of the Conservative organiza- 
tion in the province are regarded as 
making this certain. 

The. Government believes, perhaps 
not without good reason, that the 
position in the Maritimes is highly 
favorable. They now hold most of 
these seats and do not anticipate 
losing more than a handful. In the 
West, the prospects are that the 
Liberals will make gains—at least 
that is the way the Government 
looks at it. 

Lose in Ontario 

Only in Ontario, they say, will the 
Government lose, Here, the Govern- 
ment now holds 56 out of. 82 seats, 
whereas the Conservatives hold only 
25. The Government thinks, accord- 
ing to reliable reports, that losses 
are inevitable, but that they will not 
exceed some 20 seats. Actually, how- 
ever, the Government could lose 40 
seats and still have a safe, workable 
majority. 

For these reasons there is un- 
likely to be any shrinking, on the 
part of the Government, from a gen- 
eral election at the earliest possible 
moment. Indeed, Mr. King may now 
be expected to become the aggressor 
in this regard. 

The strategy of the Opposition, on 
the other hand, is not yet clear. Pro- 
vided Dr. Manion is willing to risk 
public disapproval, he and his fol- 
lowers can delay the election for 
several months, When it is consid- 
ered that most of the Opposition’s 
campaign thaterial must be obtained 
from this session—from enquiri¢s 
into war activities pushed vigorously 
in every direction —- the tendency 
may be to hold up the business of 
Parliament as long as possible. 

4s the session opens, these appear 
to be the lines along which the poli- 
tical battle will develop. 


WANTED FOR CASH 


A Product for Manufacture 
A Cenadion manufacturer with available plant ond sales 
facilities desires to odd to present lines « product for 
large industrials and utilities. Cash transaction. All details 


confidential. 


Box 240, The Financial Post, Toronto 
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Ontario’s Vote 
of Censure ~ 

It is deplorable that a vote of cen- 
Sure such as was passed last — 
by the Ontario Government should 
have been possible. It reveals that 
Prime Minister King has failed to 
convince responsible citizens that 
Canada is putting her fullest effort 
inte the war emergency. 

At the outset of war, Messrs. Hep- 
burn and Drew in Ontario, Dr. Man- 
ion at Ottawa and others in places 
of public and private responsibility, 
offered their services and fullest co- 
operation to the Prime Minister of 
Canada. These men were sincere in 
doing this. They were anxious and 
eager to support the war effort. 

To date, Mr. King has failed to 
convince them, and the public at 
large, that inertia and muddling 
have given way to effective, whole- 
hearted participation in the war 
effort. 


Mr. King and his ministers have 
been at great pains to justify actions 
and accomplishments prior to the 
war and since the war began. Some 
of the radio and other public utter- 
ances of cabinet ministers have been 
informative and others merely dis- 
arming. 

Where this has thrown light on the 
war effort, where it has provided a 
much-needed “leadership by inspir- 
ation,” it has been useful, commend- 
able. 

These-explanations and statements 
have, on the whole, proved ineffec- 
tive. They have not been sufficiently 
convincing to those who have probed 
behind the scenes and sought the 
truth about war orders, about pat- 
ronage, about wasteful, unnecessary 
expenditures. r 

Indeed “those who have brought to 
the attention of the Government 
evidences of party favoritism or 
patronage both prior to the war and 
since, in connection with defense 
matters, have had little attention 
paid to them. Instead of being 
thanked they have either been 
treated with denials or indifference. 
At the same time, men who have 
been putting party before country 
have been continued in office de- 
spite public clamor for their removal. 

Little wonder that those who are 
closely in touch with the war effort 
are alarmed. The Ontario censure 
vote is a reflection of public doubts 


and fears. 
- 7” . 


Politically, the implications of the 
Hepburn-Drew censure vote are not 
clear. 

Mr. Hepburn’s previous relations 
with Prime Minister King put a 
heavy discount on his present ac- 
tions. The fact that the vote will 
widen rather thah heal the breach 
in provincial-dominion relations is 
an adverse factor at a time when 
unity is more than ever needed. 

One probable result will be to give 
Ottawa a peg on which to hang an 
early general election. This might 
be used as an excuse to hasten unduly 
the important work of the present 
session of parliament, and shut off 
proper, essential appraisal of the 
Government’s record. 

What Mr. Hepburn’s réle would 
be in a general election is difficult to 
foretell. Had he support across Can- 
ada, had he evinced a greater under- 
standing of the national as opposed 
to the provincial viewpoint, he might 
loom as a possible successor to Mr. 
King. It would be unfortunate if Mr. 
Hepburn merely fomented political 
strife without achieving a commen- 
surate measure of needed reform. 

At this forthcoming session of 
Parliament there must be rigid in- 
sistence that inertia and muddling 
in the war effort be outlawed. 
Ontario's censure vote is at least an 
omen that nothing short of this will 
meet with the approval of most 
Canadians. 


Relief and Railways 
Wartime Opportunity 


Even if the war costs us a million 
dollars a day in 1940, governments 
in Canada will still be spending 
three million dollars each day on 
“or€inary” or peacetime overhead, 
social services, public works, utility 
enterprises, etc. 

In short, though war effort is up- 
permost in every mind, we cannot 
with impunity neglect ordinary af- 
fairs of state. Indeed the war may 
present a golden opportunity for 
straightening out problems that 
have defied solution in the idle days 
of peace. 

Two of these wartime opportuni- 
ties were stressed this week by 
Charles S. Macdonald, president, 
Confederation Life Association, in 
speaking at the annual meeting of 
the company at Toronto, He said in 


“One of our greatest problems 
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portunity for a review of the 

whole Seles of relief and relief 
expenditures and the determining 
of a sounder basis for its opera- 
tion in the future.” 

Mr. MacDonald could have chosen 
no better examples than relief and 
railways. “° 

Both should superficially disap- 
pear during the heat of strife. Both 
will rise again to confound and im- 
pede the future happiness and pros- 
perity of every Canadian if no 
efforts are made now toward their 
solution. , 


Public and Private 
Expenditure in War 


One consistent note running 


through annual speeches of finan- Fae on 
cial leaders this year is the -insist- w 


ence that government give the lead 
in time of war in eliminating waste 
and unnecessary expenditure. 

Said J. A. McLeod, president, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, at the annual 
meeting in Halifax this week: 


“It is essential that the Govern- 
ment should eliminate all unne- 
cessary expenditures and should 
maintain a high degree of effi- 
ciency in the great national effort 
upon which we have embarked.” 


Similar comment was made at 
Montreal by Charles A, Roy, presi- 
dent of Provincial Bank of Canada, 
and at Toronto by M. R. Gooder- 
ham, president, Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Co. Said Mr. Gooderham: 


“With a large proportion of our 
people the war burden will mean 
the practice of frugal living, and 
we look to our Government for 
an example in careful expendi- 
tures, the avoidance of excessive 
costs and prevention to the last 
possible degree of waste in its 
many forms.” . ry 

Some small evidence that Ottawa 
is heeding such advice came re- 
cently with the news that work on 
one or more new post office build- 
ings had been held up for the dura- 
tion of the war. After a widespread 
public clamor it has finally dawned 
on Dominion legislators that Cana- 
dians are eager and ready to forego 
this sort of federal largesse unless 
it is absolutely essential to efficient, 
economic administration of public 
business. 

Ontario has also set a good prece- 
dent by aiming at a general 15% cut 
in provincial overhead. 


Not every business nor every in- 
dividual is as yet faced with the 
need for “frugal living” of the sort 
envisaged by Mr. Gooderham. 


To make blind and unreasonable 
changes in living or business at this 
stage in the war may be unwise and 
improper. To fire a chauffeur, 
slash an advertising campaign or 
cancel the order for useful piece of 
equipment may be shortsighted and 
foolish unless there are good and 
obvious reasons for so doing. In 


many cases expansion rather than) 


contraction may be the wise and 
best choice. Often this will be an 
essential to efficient war effort. 


What is required is that every. ex- 
penditure—big or small—be looked 
at from the larger viewpoint of the 
national war effort as well as from 
the immediate needs of the indi- 
vidual, the company or the com- 
munity. It is here that leadership 
must properly come from the State 
on whom there has now fallen the 
direct and immediate responsibility 
of the war effort. 


Sales Earnings 
Of Simpsons Up 


Annual statements of Simpsons 
Ltd. for 1939 will show improve- 
ment in sales and earnings. The 
Financial Post is informed. In 1938 
net profit amounted to $839,094, 
compared with $807,648 in 1937. 
This is equivalent to earnings on 
the 64% preferred shares of $7.46 
and $7.18, respectively. 

Declaration of a special dividend 
to be paid Feb. 1 of $1 a share on 
the preferred stock with an in- 
creased quarterly dividend of 
$1.62%, reflects the 1939 improve- 
ment. The quarterly dividend rate 
will be increased to $142% from 
$1.25 a share, This brings payments 
to the required 64% basis and 
special dividends to be paid this 
year, along with similar payments 
on Feb. 1, 1939 and 1938, reduce 
arrears on the stock to $22.62% a 
share. - 
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(Continued from page 1) . 
production were placed early in the 
war. 


Lumber Problem ~ 
and two solutions have been 


—by United States ships from Van- 
couver to Boston; or all rail across 


a. Consol. Nicola . 
It is learned that an agreement| Dayton Porc 


between the British Government 


the Canadian railway com-| Cols‘ragle 


es has been reached whereby, 
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Ee tieaber will be moved all-rail : 


to Halifax. The movement will be 
only moderately profitable to the 


railways but will greatly increase wots 


the density of traffic ¢nd will pro- 


Following are Canada’s exports to 
the United Kingdom for each of the 
past two years with indicated ex- 


Thousands of business men 
~ © from Halifax to Victoria look 
to the BANK OF MONTREAL 


to give efficient and under. 
standing help in the arrange. 
ment of their financing. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 


.- the Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... 
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:|Cabinet Shakeup Rumors 
#90 Far Unconfirmed 


From Ou. Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA.—For the past ten days 


; there have been rumors current on 


Parliament Hill to the effect that a 
Cabinet shakeup is impending. 
. These rumors take various forms, 


; but in the main they presage the 
7 | retirement of Hon. Ian Mackenzie— 


ports in various fields for the com- itie 
Editoria 


ing year. 
Canadian Exports te United Kingdom 
Years Ending August 1936 and 1939 
Indicated 100 
Millions of dollars 
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Alberta Bank's 
Setup Doubted 


(Continued from page 1) 
charter being filed in the ordinary 
way. 

2, The proposed bank is sponsored 
by the Government of Alberta, 
rather than five responsible indi- 
viduals of integrity and financial 
standing. 

3. Some uncertainty exists as to 
whether Mr. Aberhart would be 
willing to meet the stipulation for 
deposit of half of the subscribed 
capital—tentatively set in this 
at-$750,000. He may consider the Al- 
berta Treasury a preferable reposi- 
tory for these funds. 

4.The Alberta Government 
would not only be the sole share- 
holder in the projected bank but 
also function as the board of direc- 
tors, thus violating a cardinal prin- 
clpie of the Bank Act. 


Not “Proper Application” 

On the last point alone, it is re- 
ported, banking authorities here 
feel the Alberta plan cannot be class- 
ed as a “proper application,” such as 
Hon. Mr. Dunning offered to en- 
dorse in 1938 if such emanated from 
Alberta. A basic provision of the Act 
is that a bank must have reliable in- 
dividuals to manage it, as directors 
and responsible officials. Under the 
Act, the directors and management 
are held responsible for the proper 
functioning of the bank. 

Ottawa is not inclined to quibble 
over the Alberta Government acting 
as shareholder, but it is regarded as 
impossible to put a Government in 
the place of responsible directors. 
After all, it is pointed out, govern- 
ments are here y and gone to- 
morrow. Or so it 8 hoped about the 
Social Crediters by most old line 
politicians, if 


Moves in Alberta 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON.—Plans for establish- 
ment of a provincial bank in Alberta 
were announced well under way 
during the Alberta Social Credit 
convention last week. 

Hon. Lucien Maynard, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, was reported in 
Ottawa at the time the 
plan. with Ottawa officials. Premier 
Aberhart admitted the bank plan 
was being prepared. It is expected 
‘in bill form for debate at the Leg- 
‘islature session which opens Feb. 15. 

Initial capitalization of $750,000 is 
planned for the bank. In 1938, 
Finance Minister Dunning suggested 
that the Government pro- 
ceed with the provincial-bank plan 
to test the S. C. monetary theories. 

Political observers see the provin- 
cial bank proposal as Social Credit’s 
newest election “talking. point” 
which will become the 1940 “bait” 
corresponding to the. dividends 
promises of 1935. Another 


this ® sudden activity lends 
credence to the report that a provin- 
cial vote is not far distant. Only loop- 
hole left by the S. C, convention in 
election plans reportedly centred 
around Ottawa election plans. Mr. 
Aberhart wants the provincial vote 
immediately before the Dominion 
election and it is reported provincial 
balloting may be indefinitely post- 
poned if Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King fails to call a vote. 

The election is expected in May 
or June of this year—May 22 is the 
date rumored. Deadline of April 15 
has been set for all S. C. nominating 
eet to mer; candidates in 

field. Voting is expected soon 
after that formality is completed. 


Canada _ 
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Ineome Tax Queries See tees 
Investment Trends 
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Russian Wheat 
Deal Barred 


(Continued from page 1) 


in every respect a private transac- 
tion. The wheat had been billed for 
shipment to Vladivostok. 

Indignant protests from all parts 
of the country have been received at 
Ottawa. There was a widespread 
demand for a Government order 
prohibiting the sale. 

As the statutes and trade regula- 
tions stood, there was nothing to 
stop the purchase of wheat by Rus- 
sia. There’ were but two measures 
beating on the matter. 

The Government had issued regu- 
lations prohibiting all trade with 
enemy countries, To date, Germany 
is the only country with which Can- 
ada is at war, and, consequently, this 
regulation does not apply to Russia. 

In addition there was a_Govern- 
ment regulation controlling the ex- 
port of war essentials. All exporters 
Shipping these essentials out of Can- 
ada are ¢ to obtain a li- 


cense from Ottawa before the. goods 


can legally leave this country. But 
this list was confined to metals and 
minerals, It does not include wheat, 
even as amended. ae 

It is realized here that a very large 
section of the community is op- 
posed to Russia being allowed to 
draw any supplies from this coun- 
try.. They desire to help Finland 
in every possible way and point 
to the decision of the League of Na- 
tions as their warrant for such an at- 
titude. 

At the same time, this country is 
carrying upward of 375 million 
bushels of wheat, which must be 
marketed somewhere, and this prob- 
ably influenced the Winnipeg group 
to make the Russian deal. 


either to the bench or the Senate. 
Hon. J. L. Ralston would become the 
head of a war office, in which would 
be centred all the war activities of 
the country—including the air train- 
ing scheme, the War Supply Board 
and so on. 

Hon. Norman Rogers is said slated 
for another portfolio—the kind of a 
post which would enable him to sub 
for Mr. King in Parliament and, 
thereby, take some of the load off 
the Prime Minister, Hon. J. L. Ilsley 
would become Minister of Finance. 

New blood would be brought into 
the Government to fill the vacancy, 
thus caused, in the National Revenue 
department, and the existing vacancy 
from Quebec caused by the death of 
Hon. Fernand Rinfret. There would 
also be a new man from British 
Columbia. 


No Substantiation 

Rumors along these lines have 
been so numerous and so persistent 
that they cannot be entirely dismis- 
sed. It can be said, however, that 
careful enquiry-thus far has failed 
to produce solid facts to back them 
up. No member of the Cabinet, out- 


side of Mr. King, appears to know 
anything of such impending changes, 
And as far as can ‘be learned, Mr, 
King has not discussed the question 
of Cabinet reorganization with any. 
body. ; 

There is no Senate vacancy in 
British Columbia. Important judicial 
appointments will soon be available 
there, but nobody has suggested that 
Mr. Mackenzie's ultimate destiny 
lies in the direction of the bench. To 


offset this, rumor suggests that an - 


‘incumbent Senator might accept 
transfer to the bench to leave a 
Senate vacancy for Mr. Mackenzie, 

Those who scout these rumors 
argue that Cabinet representation in 
Canada is based upon geographical 
considerations. Instead of dealing 
with portfolios, they contend, the 
political realist must deal with the 
Cabinet by provinces. The most to 
be expected, they say, is a new 
minister from Quebec. 


Life Insurance Sales 
Increase 3% in 1939 


Ordinary life insurance sales in 
Canada and Newfoundland in De- 
cember amounted to $366 millions 
up $217,000 or 1% from December, 
1938. 

Total sales for 1939 at $397.8 mile 
lions were $17.9 millions or 3% above 
1938. 
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Crown Trust Company 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
as at 8lst December, 1939 


ASSETS 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 


First Mortgage EMONE sc coveiedcdes: 
Call and e Loans .....+...0. ots 
Dominion and Provincial Bonds ... 


Other Securities 
held for Sale 


Interest due and accrued 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 


Capital Stock 
Reserve Fund 


Profit and Loss Account ...sesee 
Sundry- Accounts Payable esses. 


Sundry Accounts Receivable and 


Charges 
Cash in 
ORce 


aid in advance 
ice and Banks 
Premises 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 


First Mortgage Loans 
Interest due and accrued . 
Loans on bonds and 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCY 


ACCOUNT: 
Funds and Investments 


Irving P. Rexford, Vice-President 


R. C.. Berkinshaw 
Gerald W. Birks 
Arthur H. Campbell 
W. A. Eden 

Arthur Lyman 


. . «$342,079.44 
7,157.87 


GUARANTEED 


fully paid ........$ 1,000,000.00 
400,000.00 
44,763.02 
11,063.47 


$1,455,826.49 . 


ACCOUNT; 


Funds for Investment ..... coataee 1,990,205.40 


1,000,208.40 ACCOUNT: 


Estates, 

. 34,679,003.00 
$38,035,034.89 
aac 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. W. Steele, President 
W. Ralph Salter, 


J. A, Mann, K.C, 
W. P. O'Brien 
Edward C, Pratt 
John |. Rankin 
Jas. G. Ross 


Trusts 
under Administration ......... 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCY 


and Agencies 
34,679,003.00 


034.89 
$38,035 


K.C., Vice-President 


John W. Ross. 
Arnold Wainwright, K.C. 
Percy R. Walters 

Arthur B. Wood 

J. Douglas Woods 


Printed copies of the Company's Annual Report for 1939 are available to 


Fe Saat 


anyone interested. 
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London Calling ia 


Highlights of 1889 Scanned by Atticus 
Show Eb 


LONDON—I cannot find in my 
potes that the year 1989 opened with 
any tremblings of the earth or 
fiashes in the sky. In fact the early 
days had an almost pastoral qual- 
ity, like the opening part of the 
“william Tell” Overture. The stress 
and strain of Munich were over, the 
threat of war hed passed, and, in 
fact, Mr. Chamberlain was about to 
make his goodwill visit to Rome. As 
a contemporary historian I also made 
the journey. 

On that visit I had enjoyed the 
privilege of a long and frank audi- 

ence with 


describe him: 

“His thin 
features and 
pitying eyes 
bespeak the 
man who has crucified the flesh, 
who has embraced the life of the 
spirit and asks for no other world. 
He sees humanity as a grievously 
troubled family needing the solace 
of the Church. To him the arbi- 
trary divisions of race are of little 
importance. Truth, suffering, 
pity and faith—these are what 
matter to him.” 

s* ¢© ¢ 


Early 1939 

The first two months of the year 
were full of amenities. The grace of 
Mozart was returning to interna- 
tional life and there was almost a 
renaissance of good manners. 

In March there appears an item 
ebout Parliament which suggests 
that the Germans must have com- 
pleted their march into Prague: 


“The Foreign Minister of Po- 
land would have been flattered if 
he could have heard the way we 
cheered his name at Westminster. 

“The Polish Ambassador gaid to 
me once: ‘Poland is always in the 
front line.’ That probably accounts 
for the element of coyness in 
Colonel Beck’s policy. He is al- 
ways true to the charmer who is 
not pressing him. He is the politi- 
cal bachelor who adores the sex 
too much to give his heart to one.” 


It reads rather cruelly now. The 
disappearance of Colonel Beck from 
the eyes and thoughts of the world 
is a heartless satire upon the pomp 
of power. 


POPE PIUS 


Presidential Visit 

Two most wélcome visitors to 
London in the same month were 
President and Madame Lebrun: 


“The presence of the President 
and his wife in London humanized 


Hugh Mackay Becomes 
N. B. Opposition Chief 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Hugh Mackay, 

head of the brokerage firm of Hugh 
Mackay & Co. and the investment 
firm of W. C. Pitfield & Co., has been 
elected leader of the Conservative 
Opposition in the New Brunswick 
Legislature. He succeeds F. C., 
Squires who resigned because of ill- 
health. 4 

Mr. Mackey is a newcomer to the 
political field. He was elected to 
the Provincial Legislature in the 
election of November last. 

Mr. Squires also resigned as leader 
of the Conservative Party. This posi- 
tion will remain vacant pending a 
general convention of the party. 


Potter and Co. Merges 
With Burke, Dansereau 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Burke, Dansereau 
& Co., member of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, announces that it has 
merged with Potter & Co., member 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
Montreal Curb and Toronto Stock 
Exchange. The combined organiza- 
tion will be conducted under the 
name of Potter & Co, 
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On Wednesday, March 15, there 
was a debafe in the ese the 


German 
Slovakia: 


invasion of 


‘Resign! He looked tired and dis- 
couraged. Once or twice his face 
flushed when some taunt about 
Munich, meaner than the others, 
was hurled against him. He must 
have recalled those scenes last 
September when the same House 
was wild with excitement and re- 
lief that war was’ averted. And 
now he sat silent. It was a day of 
bitter disillusionment and he did 
not pretend that it was otherwise.” 
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Return from Canada 


Ascot was robbed of much of its 
glamor by the absence of the King 
and Queen in 
Canada. To- 
ward the end 
of June they 
returned to 
London: 


of half the globe with his message 
of goodwill to men, There was the 
Queen wearing (I am technically 
informed) a costume of ice-blue 
and looking very lovely indeed.” 


Third of September 

There was hard hitting in Parlia- 
ment as the time for the summer ad- 
journment came. Mr, Chamberlain’s 
patience with his critics showed 
signs of breaking. I left for Canada 
on holiday but returned abruptly at 
the end of August.- There is a de- 


B.C. Transport 
Tie-up Eases 


Agreement Reported 


Reached on Movement of | 


Lumber by Rail 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—Settlement of the 
wartime transportation problem of 
British Columbia’s biggest industry 
is considered virtually certain as a 
result of recent negotiations at 
Ottawa. 

The understanding is that when 
the deal finally is ratified by the 
British Timber Control Board and 
the two Canadian transcontinental! 
railroads, about 100 million feet of 
B. C. lumber will move to the British 
market monthly. Half of this will go 
by rail to the eastern seaboard and 
half by the Panama Canal route, 
which is exclusively used in times 
of peace. 

The railways reduced their orig- 
inal demand for 82 cents per 100 
pounds, and the timber board raised 
its bid of 50 cents and in addition 
agreed: to absorb various costs due 
to delays in handling, etc. 

The overproduction of coast mills 
in recent months in anticipation of 
a steady flow of their lumber to mar- 
ket has brought an acute situation, 
that cannot be relieved for several 
months regardless of the new trans- 
port arrangement. It will take some 
time to organize the movement of 
such a vast volume of freight. 

Big Deal Made 

Meanwhile, the biggest deal in 
timber in several years was com- 
pleted during the past week when 
the Canadian Robert Dollar Co. pur- 
chased approximately one billion 
feet of standing timber on Vancou- 
ver Island from the Alworth inter- 
ests in Minneapolis for approxi- 
mately $2 millions. This is the most 
important transaction of its kind 
since H. R. MacMillan and associates 
paid $4 millions for the Alberni- 
Pacific mills and the Rockefeller 
forest tract on the west coast of the 
island. 

The Dollar deal is of interest be- 
cause the company was originally 
headed by the famous Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar who was the first to 
pioneer the trans-Pacific lumber 
trade by loading schooners in Bur- 
rard Inlet near Vancouver and send- 
ing them to Chine ports. Head of 
the company today is R. Stanley 
Dollar of San Francisco. 


R. C. Berkinshaw Chosen 
Citizens’ Research Head 


R. C. Berkinshaw, Toronto, has 


been elected president of the Citi- 


zens’ Research Institute of Canada, 
succeeding the late Thomas Brad- 
shaw. Mr. Berkinshaw has been 
vice-president of the Institute since 
1935. 

Other members of the National 


Third of 


young maiden in ‘Excelsior.’ With 
: curious disregard of all air raid 


proceedings from without.” 


Prime Minister Confident 


The following week Hitler made 
his vapyre ote | speech. There were 
many, ing Mr. Lloyd George, 
who thought it might supply a con- 
structive move toward peace. The 
ee, however, proved disappoint- 
ng. 
After a reasonable lapse of time 
Mr. Chamberlain replied with such 
force and logic that the House gave 
him the greatest reception he had 
had for a year: 


“When Mr. Chamberlain rose he 
received a loud cheer from almost 
all parts of the House. His soul 
seemed cleansed of all the per- 
plexities that have dogged him 
since taking the supreme political 
office. There was no attempt at 
irony, no calculated unexpected- 
ness or cautious ambiguity. In- 
stead there was a ring of great- 
ness about his language which 
held the House transfixed.” 


Gleam of Promise 

So I put away my scrapbook 
Another year is dying; let it die. 

It has grown dark since I started to 
write, but there is a shimmer of 
white from the snow that covers my 
garden. Perhaps it is a good augury 
for 1940. The darkness deepens but 
that shimmering gleam remains, 
faint but brave, a promise, a protest, 
a prayer.... 


Copyright, 1940, The Financial Post and 
The Sunday Times, London. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


James A. Eccles, of Montreal, di- 
rector of Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada and other Canadian companies, 
who has joined the board of Shawin- 
igan Water & Power Co. 


Reinhardt Gets 
Offer to Buy 


Shareholders Would Get 
$4 a Share From Proposed 
Cosgrave Deal 


Shareholders of ‘Reinhardt Brew- 
ery Co. will meet in a special meet- 
ing prior to the annual meeting on 
Jan. 26, in Toronto, to consider an 
offer from Cosgrave’s-Dominion 
Brewery Ltd. to purchase the assets 
and undertaking of the company. 
Cosgrave’s-Dominion Brewery Ltd. 
is a subsidiary of Canadian Brewer- 
ies Ltd., which also holds control- 
ling interest in Reinhardt Brewery 
Co. 

Cosgrave’s-Dominion offers to as- 
sume the liabilities of the company 
and to pay $780,636. This would be 
equivalent to $4 a share on the capi- 
tal stock of Reinhardt. 

Payment would be made on the 
basis of 25% at the time of closing 
the deal and the balance in monthly 
installments over three years with 
interest. The purchaser would have 
the right to prepay the balance of 
the purchase price. Reinhardt 
Brewery Co. will be wound up when 
the sale is completed. 

In sending the offet to sharehold- 
ers, J. E. Davies, president, states 
that: “In the opinion of your direc- 
tors, having regard to the present 
scale of operations and of the com- 
pany, and the prospects for the 
future, the price offered is satis- 


factory.” 


Montreal Stocks Pay 
More in Dividends 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MO —January dividend 
ena on stocks listed 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange 
and the Montreal Curb Market total 
$16.7 millions, an increase of $18 
million oyer the same month of 


Payments are being made on 92 
issues this month, as against 96 in 
the same month a year ago. How- 
ever, extra payments have been de- 

on 12 issues year as 
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Reaches Gross 
$419 Millions 


Provincial Treasurer Gives 
~ . ' 
Frank Review of Province's 
Financial Position 
From Our Own Correspondent . 

MONTREAL. — Frank review of 
Quebec provincial finances was 
given by Hon. J. Arthur Mathew- 
son, provincial - in the 
Godbout Government, in speaking 
before the Canadian Credit: Men’s 
Trust Association here. 

No attempt,was made by Mr. 
Mathewson to gloss over the seri- 
ousness of the financial plight of 
the Quebec Government. Rather, he 
outlined the position in detail, at 
the same time expressing the de- 
termination of the Government to 
restore Quebec finances to a sound 
condition. Of the ability of the 
province to rise above its financial 
difficulties he has no doubt. 


Debt Totals $419 Mifions 

The provincial treasurer revealed 
total liabilities "of the province, 
direct and indirect, have reached 
the huge total of $419 millions, This 
is the sum the province would have 
to find if everyone to whom the 
province owes money sought to col- 
lect, 

The funded debt of the province, 
Mr. Mathewson stated, now amounts 
to $278 millions. This compares 
with $130 millions at June 30, 1936. 
Guarantees given to various institu- 
tions total $24 millions. 

The direct floating debt, includ- 
ing commitments and deferred com- 
mitments, amount to $102 millions. 
This includes straight floating debt 
of $64 millions; commitments pay- 
able immediately or in the near 
future, $20 millions; and deferred 
commitments of $18 millions. 

These figures total $404 millions, 
but do not include $15 millions of 
debentures issued a number of years 
ago to assist the Bank of Hochelaga 
and the Bank Canadienne Nationale 
over a difficult period. Debt charges 
on this loan are paid by the bank 
and it is not likely to become a 
charge on the taxpayers as the bank 
has not only “re-established itself 
but made very substantial progress.” 


Huge Increase in Four Months 

Debt of the province in the first 
four months of the current fiscal 
year, a period in which the Du- 
plessis Government was in power, 
increased by $69 millions. 

As regards the probable results 
for the current fiscal year, Mr. 
Mathewson was far from optimistic. 
Had expenditures continued for an- 
other eight months at the same rate 
as in the first six months the total 
for the year would have been $207 
millions. He stated that it was ob- 
vious that expenditures could not 
have continued at this rate, but he 
mentioned the figure to show the 
acceleration of expenditure that 
had -been attained. 

Revenue for the year was esti- 
mated at $60 millions by the bud- 
get, but the new treasurer fears 
that this amount will not be attain- 
ed. He expressed doubt that it will 
much exceed $53 millions, possibly 
not $50 millions. 

Drastic economy measures are 
already in effect. The Government 
has already cut expenditures by $20 
millions and its work is far from 
finished, Mr. Mathewson stated. 


Relief Major Problem 


Unemployment and wunemploy- 
ment relief was pictured by the 
speaker as a cancer which will lead 
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Qs Dt Ship Office Will Help 


In Moving Exports 


From Our Own 


OTTAWA. — Establishment of a 
Shipping Office under direction of 
Maj. J. G. Parmelee, deputy minister 
of trade and commerce, is evidence 
the Government realizes the serious 
effect of war on a substantial part,of 
Canada’s export trade. 

To date, it is learned, the, Ship- 
ping Office has not done more than 
consider the outline of the problem 
confronting the country, No policy 
has yet been formulated; no import- 
ant decisions have been made. 

Canada has few ocean-going ships 
on its own shipping registry. There 
has been a large increase in the ex- 
port of goods to the United Kingdom 
and this movement is expected to 
expand rapidly in the future, This, 
however, is no serious problem for 
the reason that the British shipping 
authority has assumed full respon- 
sibility for the movement of goods 
from Canada to British ports. 

Ships for Other Routes 

But the concentration of British 
shipping on purely Britain-bound 
trade has left a great void in other 
directions. Canada ships goods the 
world over and exporters are having 
increasing difficulty in finding ships 
to carry their products. 

Under the US. Neutrality Law, 
American bottoms are permitted to 
enter Saint John, Vancouver and St. 
Lawrence ports. This has been a 
godsend to Canada in more ways 
than one, Had it not been for this 
action by Washington, it is stated 
here, there would already have been 
an acute shortage of oil and gasoline 
in many sections of this country. 


Some American ships are engag- 
ing in the genéral cargo trade, thus 
relieving in part the critical shortage 
now being felt. But there are not 
nearly enough of them to maintain 
adequate service for Canada on the 
trade routes of the world. 

The job of our Shipping Office 
will be to obtain ships to move the 
exports of Canada to countries other 
than Britain. The situation at Van- 
couver, it is said, is particularly un- 
favorable and there is small prospect 
of British bottoms coming to that 
port in anything like normal volume. 

Fear Building Splurge 

How this problem is to be solved 
remains to be seen. There is anxiety 
at Ottawa lest, because of this crisis, 
the Government be persuaded into a 
gigantic shipbuilding programme, 
comparable to the programme at the 
end of the last war. It is recalled that 
by purchase and building, the Gov- 
ernment in 1918 acquired a fleet of 
65 ships—the Government Merchant 
Marine. 

This fleet cost the country $77.7 
millions in capital outlay. The 
C.G.M.M. paid the Government in- 
terest on capital only in one year, 
1919, and thereafter lost money 
steadily until Ottawa decided to 
scrap the ships and get out of the 
shipping business. 

The total loss ran to $120 millions. 
This sum is.now a part of the dead 
weight debt of the country and the 
taxpayers are still paying interest 
upon it. The last of these ships was 
Sold on April 27, 1936, less than four 
years ago. 


Government Renews Effort 
For Jobless Insurance 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA.—Negotiations between 
the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance have been begun by 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice. 

These negotiations have nothing 
whatever to do with the various 
schemes of wartime savings now be- 
ing considered by the labor depart- 
ment to meet post-war unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Lapointe has reopened the 
long standing argument with the 
provinces with regard to a perman- 
ent measure of unemployment 
insurance. 

The position of the Government, it 
is stated, is unchanged. The Govern- 
ment is prepared to sponsor a meas- 
ure of this kind in Parliament, pro- 
vided the provinces will surrender 
to the Dominion their jurisdiction in 


to death and destruction if 
cured. , 

During the 12 months ended Oct. 
25, 1939, Quebec’s share of the cost 
of direct relief and relief works was 
more than $25 millions. Actual rev- 
enue of the province in the same 
period was $51 millions. In other 
words, more than 50% of the total 
receipts went to look after the un- 
employed. 

As regards the financial problem, 
Mr. Mathewson promised the Gov- 
ernment would solve it, and solve 
it by plain, sound, orthodox meth- 
ods, It is the policy of the present 
Government to cut its coat to suit 
its cloth, he said. “If you have not 
two dollars you cannot spend it. 
You have got to aim to balance the 
budget. We are incapable of per- 
forming miracles. It will take time 
and patience and courage.” 
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A Combination of Extra Value Features 
Found Only in the 1940 Pontiacs 


NEW SILVER STREAK STYLING @ NEW ROOMIER UNISTEEL 


FISHER BODIES @ INCREASED VISIBILITY 
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this field. If the provinces will not 
do so, the Ottawa Government wil] 
not proceed, 
Provinces’ Position 

It is not anticipated that there will 
be sufficient change in the atiitude of 
the provinces. to enable Ottawa to 
proceed this year. The western prov- 
inces, with the exception of Alberta, 
are agreeable to a transfer of juris- 
diction. So, too, are Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Quebec and New Brunswick, how- 
ever, have been resolutely opposed. 
It is barely possible that the recent 
election may have modified the 
‘position of New Brunswick and 
Quebec but Ottawa is not hopeful 
of any change of heart at Edmonton. 
Apparently unanimous assent is re- 
garded as essential. 


N. B. Power Co. May Use 
Buses in Saint John 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — New Brunswick | 
Power Co, may replace its street car | 


service in Saint John, N.B., with a 
bus service. 

In a letter to the city council, W. P. 
Southard, vice-president and general 
manager, states: “Apropos recent dis- 
cussions at City Hall respecting 
traffic conditions and believing that 
the situation might be improved if 
we should replace ‘our street cars 
with buses, we are prepared to dis- 
cuss the matter. If you would care 
to have a committee of the council 
confer with our representatives we 
would be pleased to meet them at 
your early convenience.” 

Representativés of the company 
are to meet with the city council in 
the near future. 


ETHER you choose the big thrifty 
Pontiac “Arrow” Six priced to match the 
lowest or want peak luxury with the superb and 
distinguished “Torpedo” Eight—there’s now a 
Pontiac, powered and equipped to suit your 
needs and purse, exactly, 5 New Series! 27 
Stunning new models! The 1940 Pontiacs open 
up a whole new world of luxury at low cost! 
Because the essence of luxury is BEAUTY — 
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Owners of Securities 
If you find it difficult to ‘hiok after“ 


both your business and your. 
securities —if you are not an expert 
in investment matters—the Crown 
Trust Company will attend to the de- 
tails for you. While under your full 
control they will have the attention 
of an experienced organization. 

One of our officers will gladly call and — 
discuss this service with you at any time. 


Enquiries invited. 


Crown Trust. 
Company | 


Executors :: Trustees :: Financial Agents 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
393 St. James Street 80 King Street West 


Let us serve you and your family 


PLANT EXPANSION... 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Building Materials 


% J-M BUILT-UP ROOFS * J-M CORRUGATED TRANSITE SIDING 
% J.-M INDUSTRIAL FLOORING * J-M INSULATING BOARD PRODUCTS 
% 3-M ASBESTOS WALLBOARDS * J-M ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
AND MANY OTHER ESSENTIAL MATERIALS POR FACTORY, SHOP, MILL & OFFICE 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO LIMITED, TORONTO 6 


Support Your Credit Manager 
WITH ADEQUATE TOOLS 


As no single factor in your business dissipates 
profits as rapidly as bad debts. 


Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Limited 


sets the Style again 


ae brings Luxury, 
bi : 


= 


with fy: 


% 


beauty that captivates the eye and leads the 
motor parade. 

Already Pontiac with its eye-stopping style and 
new interior richness is being hailed the Number 
One beauty of the year! Add to that: greater 
length, more room, increased comfort, thrilling 
performance, record economy, and you'll know 
why the 1940 Silver Streaks are enjoying the 
greatest success in Pontiac history. 
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ernment Trends 
Stalemate Expected 
‘To Hold in U.S. 


- Strong Confidence Found Among U. S. Investors 
in Future of Investments in Canada But Imme- 


diate Moves May Be Disappointing 
Canadian stock markets rriay continue to move in close relationship 


to those in the United States. The early wartime adjustments in 
prices of inter-listed stocks recognized the exchange control and rates 
" but have remained fairly constant. There is probably still a 


good deal 


of truth in the time-honored belief that our stock markets get their 


- cues from south of the border. 


First-hand reports brought back to Canada emphasize the excel- 
lent standing that Canadian investments hold in that country among 


large and well-informed investors. 


They are not afraid of what will 


happen to their capital in this country, neither during the war nor 


following it. 


Fears of a sharp recession in American business levels are fading. 


It is admitted that some decline from recent feverish pace is coming 
_ and may even have been noticed already. But the keynote of informed 
_ gpinion on the U. S. stock markets is that the stalemate of the past few 
» months is quite likely to continue. 


Basis for this opinion is said to be the strong uncertainties hanging 


" over the markets. This is an election year and political factors are 


strong in holding back too optimistic viewpoints until the govern- 


_ ment for the next four years is decided. 


Then there hangs over stock prices a real fear that sooner or later 
the U.S. will be dragged into the war with the result that a semi- 
dictatorship under New Deal auspices will come into power. 


1 Exchange and Income Tax 


A premium on U. S. funds is not 


"altogether a clear gain for Canadian 


- investors who hold stocks or bonds 
on which income is payable in these 


pleasent eee 


a 


expensive dollars. Distillers-Corp.- 
Seagrams has just notified the Mon- 
treal Stock Exchange that an in- 
come tax of 5% is being deducted 
at the source fromthe face value 
of its dividend payable Feb. 1. This 
applies to all shareholders resident 
in Canada. 

This 5% tax is not a part of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board’s 
work. It has been in force for sev- 
eral years and is part of the Domin- 
jon Income Tax Act. Whenever the 
premium on any foreign exchange 
exceeds 5%, Canadian paying agents 
are required to deduct 5% tax from 
dividends paid to Canadian residents. 
In buying stocks on which dividends 
are payable in U. S. dollars, investors 
in Canada need not expect to get 
full advantage of the current pre- 
mium. Part of it goes to the 
Dominion. 


Selling in U. S. 


A month or two ago there was 
much talk of large scale selling of 
American securities owned in Eur- 
ope, and particularly in Great Bri- 
tain and France, on the New York 
market. The fact that British and 
French investors were being shrewd 
and selling largely on price rises 
was often mentioned as a factor in 
keeping any gains in stock prices 
to disappointingly small proportions. 

After dying down for awhile, this 
type of selling appears to have re- 
vived. One of the reasons for this 
action is the fear that the United 
Kingdom is about to close down on 
private selling of securities abroad. 
The Government is said to be plan- 
ning to take advantage soon of its 
power to take over and sell, through 
its own channels, holdings of for- 
eign securities of its nationals. 


A Favorable Factor 


It seems logical to assume that this 
will take place shortly. The muni- 
tions, airplane and other orders being 
placed by Britain and France in the 
United States will require a tremen- 
dous amount of money during 1940 
and the most rigid control of for- 
eign exchange will be required to 
pay for them. 

This type of control is not neces- 
sarily a factor to be feared by the 
stock market, Rather it may aid 


_in maintaining, or raising, prices 


‘The last war gives an excellent ex- 
ample of how Government-directed 
liquidation of securities can work. 
When there is not an immediate need 
for the foreign exchange resources 
and the time can be utilized to pick 


' the proper selling levels, using 


periods of rising markets rather 
than declining, it should be much 
more effective than uncontrolled 
private efforts. ‘ 


Investment Notes 


North Star Oll Co,—Earnings for 
1939 are expected to be very close 
to the 1938 level when net profit was 
equivalent to 59 cents a share on 
the 7% preferred. Prospects are re- 
garded as favorable at present in 
view of the indications of better pur- 
chasing power in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, and the generally better out- 
look for agriculture, subject to crop 
conditions during the growing sea- 
son, Arrears remain at 35 cents a 
share, or one year’s payment, on 
this preferred stock. 


Mercury Mills’ plan of reorganiza- 
tion has been approved by the court. 
The plan was approved by share- 
— and bondholders on Dec. 20. 


. 


Cockshutt Net 
Up in 1939 


Sales Higher and 1940 
Outlook Suggests Further 
Gain 


Sales of. Cockshutt Plow Co. for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1939, showed 
“a fractional increase” over the.pre- 
ceding year, says C. Gordon Cock- 
shutt, president. This indicates a 
good improvement in the last half of 
the year as the company reported 
a decrease in sales for the first half. 
Mr. Cockshutt characterizes the com- 
pany’s performance as “reasonably 
satisfactory.” 

Net profits, as shown by the finan- 
cial stateme reviewed elsewhere 
in The Financial Post, were equiva- 
lent to 19 cents a share as com 
with 4 cents for the preceding year. 

“Price reductions made in Canada 
during the year affected our domes- 
tic profit and accounts for more than 
the difference noted,” says the presi- 
dent. Improved conditions in west- 
ern Canada resulted in better col- 
lections and a reduction in’*bank and 
trade liabilities. 


Expects Domestic Sales Gain 


Cockshutt Plow Co. has placed its 
facilities at the Government’s dis- 
posal during the war but regards the 
production of tools for use in raising 
the nation’s food supply as an indi- 
rect war requirements, 

“It ig not unreasonable to expect 
a greater volume of domestic busi- 
ness in 1940, Unfortunately, by rea- 
son of war, exchange control and 
quotas, the prospects for export 
business are not good. Your com- 
pany’s business, being ‘chiefly do- 
mestic, might reasonably show im- 
provement,” says Mr, Cockshutt. 
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Brown Co. Plan F 
Reported Ready 
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To be Presented to Court| and 


In Near Future — R. F. C. 


It is expected that holders of the 
$21,415,000 of the 5%% first mort- 


the common stock for 
ch preferred re held. Holders 
of the present stock are 
to be given new common, though the 
basis of the exchange is not immedi- 
ately ascertained. Common share- 
holders may also be given warrants 
to purchase additional shares. 


Two Million Common Shares 


Expectations are that there will be 
two million shares of new par value 
common stock outstanding, with 
necessary provision for conversion 
rights of the preferred stock. 

It is reported the proposed $10 mil- 
lions loan to Brown Co. from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. will be 
made available immediately after 
the loan has received the necessary 
approval The loan will mature in 
15 years and bear interest at the rate 
of 5%. It is subject to a rate of 
amortization which should retire the 
major portion before maturity. 


Commodities — 


Most Prices 
Lack Incentive 


Increased Use of Substi- 
tutes Weakens Silk Market 
—Coffee Affected By Re- 
duced Demand 


Irregularity of the commodity mar- 
kets during the week indicated that 
in spite of scattered advances here 
and there they were awaiting some 
new impetus before resuming their 
advance. 

In the farm products group, pos- 
sibility of liberal supplies of hogs 
being available from the United 
States tended to keep prices from 
rising as they might have done in 
response to the British bacon agree- 
ment, which is generally estimated 
as likely to absorb more bacon than 
Canada, under normal conditions, 
would export in the coming months, 
Cattle prices, having advanced above 
an export level, have turned a little 
easier. Wheat continues to move up 
and down with news from the 
United States winter wheat belt. 


In the industrial group, silk was 
affected by reports that the Japanese 
Government was making efforts to 
reduce speculation as well as by the 
fact that high prices are hurting con- 
sumption, especially in the United 
States, American manufacturers, it 
is reported, are turning to cotton and 
rayon as substitutes, as much as pos- 
sible, in an effort to hold down costs. 
Japanese stocks are reported heavy. 

Rubber also has been easier owing 
to the reduced use of automobiles in 
large sections of Europe. Easiness in 
sterling is also a weakening factor 
on the other hand, United States con- 
sumption continues heavy. 

Coffee prices have been steady but 
with European buying sharply re- 
duced and supplies liberal, the situ- 
ation is considered rather weak. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
Pre- 
Latest vious 


He refers to the importation of |Hoss 
$18.7 millions of farm implements | Gotion.’ ib 


and tractors from the United States 


in the 12 months ended Oct., 1939, as | 


a drain on foreign exchange re- 
sources which the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board might control to a 
greater extent. 


Traders Finance Profit 
Down Slightly in 1939 


Traders Finance Corp. obtained 
slightly lower volume of business 
and earnings in 1939 than in the 
previous year, although reasonably 
satisfactory operations 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


NESBITT, 


THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED ; 
855 St. James Street West, Montreal 
Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


Weekly Indices 


Canada (D.B.S.) ... 82.3 


sponse to favorable news 

cent months, and the present down- 
trend of business, are all 
unfavorable technical factors. It is 
evident that for the moment the line 

of least resistance is downward, 
“Whether, as one school of mar- 
the stock 


collapse is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Up to date the volume of trad- 
ing on the decline has been light. It 
would also seem that the level of 
business activity and favorable 
money situation should present an 
extensive decline, On this basis the 
lows of last spring or last August 
appear to be about the worst that 
could be expected.” ‘ 


Barron’s N.Y. 


(The Trader) — 


" @HE FINANCIAL POST 
Market Opinions {Ca 
Is Upward 
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market. 

“The fact of the matter is that the 
present level of stock prices cor- 
responds roughly to a level of in- 
dustrial earnings that is realized 
when the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial activity holds within the 
100-105 range, provided no further 
material decline in business is in 


“There is a potential buying power prospect.” 


USS. Investors’ Faith 


(Continued from page 1) 
belief is based upon a number of 
factors, 

First, there is the growing uncer- 
tainty as to the stability of the Am- 
erican dollar in the face of con- 
tinuing deficits. There is equal 
concern over the rapid rise of taxa- 
tion in all parts of the United States, 
both on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and on behalf of the state 
and local governments. 

Second is the belief that after the 
war there will be a movement of 
industry and population from the 
Old World to the New, and that 
Canada (as a vast country with 
great resources and a small popula- 
tion) is bound to be one of the 
chief beneficiaries of this movement, 
There is the conviction that the cen- 
tre of the British Empire is bound 
to shift in the next generation to- 
ward the North American continent 
and that the real heart of the Em- 
pire, if not actually its capital, will 
eventually be located in Canada. 


Tax Weary 
The bland assumption of many 
Americans that Canada is a country 
of low taxation is something that 
confuses the Canadian visitor to 
these parts. Even if it is pointed 
out that the level of taxation in Can- 


to rise in the United States and will 
reach much more burdensome levels 
within a few years, 

It is difficult for the wealthy 
American to believe that taxation in 
any other country could be as heavy 
as it is in his own. 

One important American magazine 
engaged a competent reporter to 
gather American opinions as to the 
future of Canada. They were, on 
the whole, very glowing. The war 
would set in motion influences that 
would make Canada one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world, it 
was argued. In fact the survey was 
so enthusiastic that the magazine de- 


Can. Cement Head Sees 
Building Hit by War 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL, — Activity in the 
cement industry will be limited 
while the war lasts, J. D. Johnson, 


_| president, told shareholders of Can- 


ada Cement Co. at the annual meet- 
ing here, He said, in part: 

“If we can safely take the last 
war as a guide, building activity 
will decline as the war progresses, 
On the other hand, general busi- 
ness will undoubtedly be stimulat- 
ed and there should be particular 
activity in those lines which cater 
to war's requirements. So far as 
our own industry is concerned, I 
fear we shall have to wait for the 
the end of the struggle and the 
return of peace before we can ex- 
pect very great activity. 

“Nevertheless, there are some 
favorable factors in the situation 
and one on which I would lay par- 
ticular stress, and that is that build- 
ing materials are not likely to be 
seriously affected by the war. So 
that the cost of building will re- 
main comparatively low. This 
should induce a considerable 
amount of construction that might 
not otherwise be undertaken.” 
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Sale Trend 


~ Volume of Financing Shows 
Expansion at End of Year 
—Big Western Gain 
Volume of motor vehicle sales in 
reflected 


ally the former. 

In all Canada for the year as a 
whole, the number of vehicles fell 
7% and the amount of financing by 
11%. Used car financing shrank 2.5% 
in number and 4% in amount, while 
both the number and the value of 
new units financed decreased 18%. 


completed for 9,666 vehicles valued 
at $4.2 millions, an increase of 8.5% 
and 7% respectively. New car finan- 
cing dropped 5.4% in number but 
rose nearly 2% in amount, while the 
used car category showed 
in both respects, of 15% and 13%. 

The December figures showed 
large increases in the grand total 
and both the new and used sub-totals 
for the Maritimes, Manitoba-Sask- 
atchewan, and Alberta, the jump in 
the new car valuations for the three 
regions being 35%, 88% and 21%. 
However, there were declines in new 
car financing (though not in used 
car) in Ontario, Quebec and B.C, 

Sales of new passenger cars in 
eastern Canada, as indicated by Can- 
adian Automotive Trade’s report on 
new passenger car registrations in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes, 
declined 13% for all of 1939 and 
were down 11% in December. 

Motor Vehicle vies cy * Canada 


further investigations before giving | se¢ 


the author the signal to go ahead 
and write his article. 
Safe Investment 


One well-to-do American investor 
told thé writer that he had in a cash 


deposit in a Canadian bank enough | Dod 


money to live on satisfactorily for 
the rest of his life. Asked if he was 
not somewhat worried since his de- 
posit had lost 10% of its value and 
was frozen for the duration of the 
war, he said, “Not at all. It is still 
the one investment that I am sure 
of.” 

Another well-to-do individual re- 
marked that he had $200,000 lying 
idle which he would like to put in 
an annuity ina Canadian life insur- 
ance company, 

Still another man interviewed is 
the head of the investment depart- 
ment of one of the largest American 
institutions. This man knows Can- 
ada intimately. In fact, it could be 
said that he knows the political and 
financial situation in each of the 
Canadian provinces as few men in 
Canada do. 

Strong After War 

Asked for a frank opinion as to 
Canada’s future in the light of its 
participation in the world war he 
said emphatically that Canada had 
not yet begun to capitalize on its 
destiny, that if it managed its af- 
fairs shrewdly, it would emerge 
from the war one the strongest 
nations in the worl 

American investors in Canada are 
more worried about the unsolved 
problems of the financial relation- 
ships of the Dominion and the prov- 
inces and the continued railway 
deficit than they are about Canada’s 
war role. 

Men who think Canada can take 
the financial burdens of the war in 
its stride wonder if it can stand the 
constant sapping of railway losses, 
Perhaps here there is something for 
our public men in Canada to ponder 


upon, 


Building Prods. 
Sales at Peak 


President Expects Satisfac- 
tory Operations to 
Continue in Current Year 


for 1939, net profit being equivalent 
A aay a share against 77 cents for 


W. R. McNeil, president, discusses 
the outlook as follows: 


“The sale of your company’s 
products for war purposes has been 
of small volume and, while such 
business will probably not reach 
large proportions at any time, it is 
expected that, as the war pro- 
gresses, quantities will 
be required, 


“It is generally believed that a 
considerable volume of low cost 
residential construction will be 
done during the current year under 
the Government’s National Hous- 
ing Act, even though its provisions 
have recently been restricted to 
loans not 


CANADA WIRE DIVIDENDS 

Canada Wire & Cable Co, has 
declared an interim\dividend of 25 
B common, 
payable March 15, 1940, to sharehold- 
ers of record Feb, 29. Two payments 
of the same amount were made on 
this stock in 1939. 

Regular dividend of 1.62% a share 
is being paid on the preferred and $1 
a share on the class A on the same 


. 98.9 . 
Z dates. Quarterly dividends of $1 a 
and low fo from 1929 1938 incl are 
— r year E to nee no ee 


share will be paid on the class A on 
nae June 15, Sept. 15 and Dec. 


MODERN CONTAINERS LISTING 
Toronto Stock Exchange is calling 


$e | for trading on Jan, 29 the shares of 


75.8 71.3 97.30 
8 B49 155.52 
7 60.78 


Modern Containers Ltd. Listing cov- 
ers the issued 3,000 shares of 54% 

erred and 
common shares, 
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New Passenger Car Registrations 
(In Eastern Canada) 
Leading Models 
December 
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5,494 
Change, 1939.—11% 


Paton Manufacturing Co. 
Reduces Funded Debt 


Paton Manufacturing Co. has re- 
duced its outstanding 4%% first 
mortgage bonds, due 1956, to $656,- 
500 from the original $700,000 
sold four years ago. The com- 
pany paid an initial dividend of 50 
cents a share on its common on Dec. 
15, 1989. J. W. Booth, Montreal, is 
now managing director and general 
manager. 

The company does not publish 
financial reports and is controlled by 
interests associated with Dominion 
Textile Co. 


CUB GRANTS OPTION 

Cub Aircraft Corp. announces that 
an option on 8,000 shares has been 
granted to R. L. Gibson and an op- 
tion on 5,000 shares to John Gibson, 
both to net the company $2.50 a share. 
These options are not to be exercised 
until 30 days following the date of 
the termination of the option agree- 
ment with Dalworth Investments 
Ltd., which will terminate on or be- 
fore Nov. 6, 1940. Russell L. Gib- 
son is president and general manager 
of the company. 
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NEW HORIZONS .. . 


From the moment a will is drawn up and signed 
it naturally tends to go out-of-date. Even though 
it may be carefully designed to take care of future 
eventualities, new and unforeseen situations are likely 
to arise with the passage of time. @ If you believe 
in the value of reviewing your will at regular intervals 
we suggest you will find it worthwhile to discuss 
your plans with our officers. @ This Corporation 
maintains a consultant service on estate planning: 
through this service you can avail yourself of the 
information and experience gained by the Corpora- 
tion during fifty-eight years devoted to the practical 
management of estates. @ You will incur no obligation 
by consulting us and we cordially invite your inquiries. 
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Assets under administration . 


Miners Dispute 
Goes to Board 


Dominion Coal Workers 


Demands to be Arbitrated | | 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — 


ferred to the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion Government and 
an application made for the. Concili- 
ations Board under the Industrial 
Dispute Act. 

Frank R. Scott, professor of civil 


F law at McGill University, has been 


asked to sit on the tribunal as a 
representative of the miners, while 
Ralph T. Ball, of Halifax, has been 
asked to represent the Dominion 
Coal Co. A chairman has yet to be 
named. 

Negotiations between the com- 
pany and the United Mine Workers 
have been in progress for some 
time. However, the company and 
the union have failed to reach an 
agreement on the latter’s request 
for a 15% wage increase. The 
miners base their claim for higher 
wages on a rise in the cost of living. 
The present minimum daily rate in 
the coal mines is $3.71. 


Disagreement be- 
tween Dominion Coal Co. and its || 
employees as regards wages and |j 
working conditions has been fre-|/ 


- « - $237,000,000 


one a an ee | 


J. A. McLEOD 


President, who Smo at the 
108th Annual Meeting of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia in Halifax 
on January 24th. Mr. McLeod’s 
address to the Shareholders ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


TO THE CANADIAN HOLDERS OF 
THE CITY OF EDMONTON AND EDMONTON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 7 COUPONS 
The Council of The City of Edmonton and The Board of Trustees 


of The Edmonton School District No. 7 advise holders of coupons 
payable optionally in Canada and the United States that it is their 


opinion 


anadian holders should, on patriotic 
conserve Foreign Exchange for war p S, 


rounds in order to 
willing to accept 


Canadian funds at par in payment of their coupons. If unwilling to 
accept the suggestion to take payment at par in Canadian funds the 


above bodies offer to pa 
104.0% in Canada in 


the face value of coupons at the rate of 
nadian funds which is the net amount 


receivable in Canada if coupons are cashed in United States funds. 


Solid G 
“The solid growth of the, Company both in size 


and strength during the past year is shown in 
the Annual Report presented today. ‘That growth 


has been continuous month by month. 


The 


outbreak of hostilities in Europe has had no 
appreciable effect upon it.’’—s,om the President's Address 
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Policies in Force 


at Annual Meeting. 


1939 
$219,883,976.00 


New Policies Issued 
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COMPANY 


34,757,262.00 


Cash Income 


9,434,407.34 


38,588,099.26 


Free Surplus 


1,726,402,45 


Average Rate of Interest 


Earned 4.86% 
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CRAVEN PLAI 


without cork-tip—sa 
fine quality as 
CRAVEN ‘A’ 


Classified 


Advertiseme 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per 
and figure for each inser 
Minimum ad4., $1.75. Three in 
tions for the price of two. 
five words when box numb 
required. Classified ads. p= 
in advance. 


Secretary 


OUNG CANADIAN 

trained in financial aff 
possessing initiative, seexs respon 
with business man. Fully qual ti¢ 
complete charge of investments, 
ing and correspondence. 


Evidence 


character and ability will be supplied 


rominent executives. Box 


cial Post, Toronto, 
Municipal Fina 
Calgary tax prepaymen 
first day the tax collect 
ment was open for 1940 


amounted to $383,379, ‘hg 
amount .of prepayments 


in one day. This was $51, 


239, 


than the amount received 


opening day last yea 
tax prepayments of $:.1 
were a 10-year record. | 
4% is allowed on prepaymg 
the date of prepayment 
Calgary borrowed $200,000 
bank to meet debenture in 
Jan. 1, and the prepaym 
enabled the city to retire 
* * “ 


Vancouver city counc 1 


by Finance Chairman A 


| Cornett that 1939 was the 


financially for the cit: 
depression and that a ca 
of revenue over expendit 


» ticipated. For the first t 


1934 the 1939 budget prd 
all expenses, with excep:i 
eral sinking fund. More 
of current tax levy was 
Collection of arrears w:s 
than in the previous ye u 
collection of current tax¢ 
Tears represented more 
of the 1989 levy. Both c 
Capital loans were -reducam 
tures amounting to $1 
were paid off. 
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Sault Ste. Marie deben 
est will cost taxpayers S2m 
the current year than i 
Cording to the anny 


ture statements $s it 
council, ubmitt 
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Saskatchewan municio 
lections have undergon: 
improvement, J. J. Smi 
Fr, Teports in the 


Port of the Departmen: 


pal Affairs for the yeare 
30, 1939. Betterment ha 


. Perienced because of im: 


in the past year. Improv 


_ Greatest ip, rural municig 


there was also a slight im= 
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High-Grade Prices 

Firm Despite Loan 
First War Borrowing of Dominion Government 
Pronounced Success — Strength. of Market 


Unimpaired — Look For Continued Firmness 


The Dominion Government's loan is pronounced a decided success 
by market observers. from 
. - Judged every eer the loan has 
Any apprehensions that investorsmight have regarding the after- 
math of such a large loan have dissipated, It is now evident from the 
large oversubscription and the strength of the market that had the 
ates t ee une have obtained a substantial amount of 
n excess ve, without straining 
appreciable degree. , meow Lvemed 
Te The Government's decision to limit the loan to $200 millions in the 
no obligation longer-term outlook seems to be advisable. Not only will it aid in 
ial inquiries. keeping high-grade prices firm, but will make the Government entry 
into the money market at a future date easier. 


- : ee 4 Since the loan was offered prices of Dominion issues have firmed, 


Poe ee 


Fiat Wor Lom | Tra air 
Orders Exceed | : | 

$321 Millions | 3 
Small Subscriptions Con- 


firmed in Full — Large 
Orders Allotted 40°, 


and signed ASSETS 
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e of future 
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the practical 


‘ Cash on Hand and in Banks............00+0++$ 176,329.21 
Accounts and Bills Receivable................+ 1,961,272.90 


Loans and Advances, less Reserve..........++. 322,454.28 


** & © e+e efe bre -_ oe 8 ee UNLIMITED 


Inventories of Finished Products. . .$1,842,321. 56 


Inventories of Raw Materials...... 2,431,921.24 
4274,242.80 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Insurance, Taxes 3 
been in the market in recent days to invest the funds that were 


° aided by a substantial amoynt of institutional buying. Because 
RESTS institutions received only 40% of amounts requested, many have 
$237,000,000 


A. McLEOD 
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y 24th. Mr. McLeod's 
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1939 
».883,976.00 


ed 
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434,407.34 
B,588,099.26 


1,726,402,45 


of Interest 
rned 4.86% 
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Home Office 


Toronto 


Craven ‘A’ never wan They are 
gealed fresh, sold fresh, and mild 
yet satisfying. 

WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


CRAVEN PLAIN 


without cork-tip—same 
fine quality as 
CRAVEN ‘A’ 


Classified 


Advertisements 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per word 
and figure fer each insertion. 
Minimum ad., $1.75. Three inser- 
tions for the price ef two. Add 
five words when box number is 
required. Classified ads. payable 
in advance, 


Secretary 


yous CANADIAN, HIGHLY 
trained in financial affairs and 


possessing initiative, seeks responsible post_ 


with business man. Fully qualified to take 
complete charge of investments, account- 
ing and correspondence. Evidence as to 
character and ability will be supplied by 
prominent executives. Box 238, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


Municipal Finances 


Calgary tax prepayments on the 
first day the tax collection depart- 
ment was open for 1940 business 
amounted to $383,379, the largest 


amount of prepayments ever made | Aijts 


in one day. This was $51,270 more 
than the amount received on the 
opening day last year. In 1939 
tax prepayments of $1.1 million 
were a 10-year record. Interest of 
4% is allowed on prepayments from 
the date of prepayment to June 15. 
Calgary borrowed $200,000 from the 
bank to meet debenture interest due 
Jan. 1, and the prepayments have 
enabled the city to retire the debf. 
- ” * 


Vancouver city council was told 
by Finance Chairman Ald. J. W. 
Cornett that 1939 was the best year 
financially for the city since the 
depression and that a cash surplus 
of revenue over expenditures is an- 
ticipated. For the first time since 
1934 the 1939 budget provided for 
all expenses, with exception of gen- 
eral sinking fund. More than 90% 
of current tax levy was collected. 
Collection of arrears was 9% better 
than in the previous year and total 
collection of current taxes and ar- 
Tears represented more than 102% 
of the 1939 levy. Both current and 
Capital loans were reduced. Deben- 
tures amounting to $1.5 million 
were paid off. 
* a ” 
Brandon tax prepayments have 
been at higher levels than last year. 
. = * 


Sault Ste. Marie debenture inter- 
est will cost taxpayers $2,663 less in 
the current year than in 1939, ac- 
cording to the annual deben- 
one statements submitted to city 
ouncil. 

* ” 7 
Saskatchewan municipal tax col- 
“*clions have undergone substantial 
improvement, J. J. Smith, Deputy 

“hister, reports in the annual re- 
Port of the Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs for the year ended April 

: 1939. Betterment has been ex- 
Petienced because of improved crops 
ere year, Improvement was 
— in rural municipalities, but 
,- Was also a slight improvement 
m ten municipalities, 
te, vay ne realized from tax col- 
in 1837 4 teased from $4.5 millions 
a ho over $7.2 millions in 1938. 
oo satler amount is 60% of tax 
- ¥ for that year. Arrears of taxes 
to ane rural municipalities increased 

‘ millions at the end of 1938 


from $48.9 milli 
Preceding 5 = name at the end of the 


Bond Redemptions 
Bond Issues: tate Year Due Price 


ber Foundries -» 6% 1942 Feb. 2 110 
rele. ® 1955 saMar. 1 105 
ain 

Catynrettics 1948 Feb. 5 102 
au Pwr... °5% 1949 Feb.15 102 

ATow St'mship 361% 1944 May 1 102 


“On ane after Dec, 15, 1938, payment of 
wih premium and interest to Mar. 1, 

Drew be made. 

Poses, see oz lot for sinking fund pur- 


$1, lane 
W fito.o0g° 17 balance of original issue 


WESTERN ASSURANCE 
Bought Sold Quoted 


A. J.Pattison, Jr. & Co. Limited 
EL. 5101. Royal Bank Bidg.,Torente 


earmarked for the first war loan. 


Expect Strong Prices 

This price strength has given en- 
couragement to the belief that the 
market faces a period of strength. 
For the most part the funds invested 
in the new loan came from the sav- 
ings accounts of the small: investor. 

Surplus of funds of institutions 
have barely been touched. Small 
investors, many of whom have not 
participated in a Dominion Toan 
since the last Great War flotations, 
will allow the bonds to remain un- 
disturbed until maturity. Most of 
these purchases were for cash and 
did not involve any exchange of 
securities held at present. 

Various industrial and mining 
organizations, with only a 40% al- 
lotment are expected to hol@ the 
bonds to remain to maturity. If this 
proves correct then these securities 
stand little chance of being traded 
in any quantity and are not expected 
to upset current strength of the 
high-grade market to any appreci- 
able degree. 

In view of these facts a fairly 
strong market is anticipated for the 
near future. 

Corporation and industrial bonds 
were featureless during the week. 
Only noticeable occurrence was the 
fact that the more speculative bonds 
failed to respond as usual to a slide 
of stock prices. Given a strong mar- 
ket, a flurry is looked for on these 
issues. 

Sales of municipal issues dried up 
during the week and provincial is- 
sues were quiet. 


Price trend of Government issues, bo 


direct and guaranteed and provincial 
issues during flotation of the war 
loan is shown in the following 


Jan. 16 
108.75 
99.25 
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Book of Debt 

Annual handbook of the Invest- 
meht Dealers Association of Canada 
and members of Dominion and pro- 
vincial funded debts outstanding is 
now available, 

This booklet is a handy reference 
of the many Dominion and provincial 
issues. 


Bond Index 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


Long-term Bond Index 
Latest Preceding Weekly 


Yield .... 75.7 ra 
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Silverwood Ltd. 
Offering Bonds 


$150,000 of 5°%/, First Mort- 
tage Issue to Cover Capi- 
tal Expenditures 


Harrison & Co. will offer $150,000 
of 5% first mortgage bonds of Silver- 
wood Dairies Ltd. at par plus ac- 
crued interest. Proceeds will be used 
to reimburse the company for capital 
expenditures already made. 

Silverwood Dairies has acquired 
the Hamilton plant of Acme Farmers 
Dairy Ltd. subsidiary of Eastern 
Dairies Ltd. Purchase price was ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Trust deed of the bonds provides 
that additional bonds to $300,000 may 
be issued for 50% of the lower of cost 
or fair market value of additionally 
acquired assets. 

Following is a description of the 
nds: 


Silverwood Dairies Ltd. 

5% First Mortgage Bonds 
Dated—Jan. 2, 1940; due Jan. 2, 1952. 
Principal and semi-annual interest (Jan. 

and July 2) payable in the lawful money 
of Canada in To: 


com; $150,000 present issue and §$1,- 
200, of serial bonds previously issued; 
to the outstanding, $960,000 serial bonds 
and $150,000 present issue, a total of 


$1,110.000. 

Denominations—Coupon bonds in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500; register- 
able as to principal only. 

Redeemable—In whole or in part at the 
company’s option at any time prior to 
maturity, on 60 days’ notice, at 101 and 
accrued interest, but not before the re- 
tirement of all earlier maturing bonds of 


Security—Same as serial issue. 

Trustee—London & Western Trusts Co. 

Purpose of Issue—To reimburse com- 
pany for capital expenditures already 

Offered—In January, 1940, by Harrison 
& Co., at 100 plus accrued interest. 

Prospectus on the new issue states 
that there are now outstanding 176,- 
623 shares of common stock, com- 
es with 176,598 shares at March 
31, 1 . 

In addition to the $150,000 of 5% 
bonds now issued there are $960,000 
of 5% first mortgage bonds outstand- 
ing, and $1,450,000 of 6% registered 
sinking fund debentures, and 145,000 
of 40-cent participating preferred of 
no par value. 


“Agreed Charges” Results 
Deemed Disappointing 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA.—Although in some re- 


sions of the Transport Act have aided 
the railways fight on highway com- 
petition, the net results are disap- 
pointing. 

The statute was passed in 1938 and 
so far four “agreed” rates have been 
approved by the Transport Board 
Ta inhiclinenibitinitatacasltneianenlatineantiilaen 


Nesbitt, Thomson Buys 
Anglo-Canadian Stock 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Nesbitt, Thomson & 
Co. has taken up and paid for an 
eT aeainien oe On 
stock of Ang ian i 
These shares were purchased at 
$1 a share and complete the agree- 
ment under which Nesbitt, Thom- 
son & Co. underwrote 250,000 shares 
of the company. 

The total issued capital stock of 
Anglo-Canadian Oil Co. now stands 
at 2,250,000 shares. 


St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Net Premiums Rise 


received at $12 millions were $246,- 
000 above the previous year, while 

ting profit Nd ee - 
approxim ately $140; er. In- 
terest on investments at $1.5 million 
was up $100,000. 


enue, total at credit of the under- 
writing and investment account was 
$4 millions, up $600,000 from 1938. 


Policyholders at $31 mil- 
lions wes $2.1 


above the 
Years end. Dec. 31 
1939 1938 


bf ae 


and two applications await hearing. 
Those approved are: 

1, On Gair Co. of Canada carload 
shipments of boxboard from Mont- 
real and Toronto to Edmonton, 
April 21, 1939. 

2. On shipment of eggs in less 
than carload lots from Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan points to Win- 
nipeg, Sept. 14, 1939. 

3. On shipments of oi] in On- 
tario, Aug. 21, 1939. 

4. On shipments of oil from Cal- 
gary to points in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Oct. 6, 1939. 


Items Pending 


Applications now pending relate to 
shipments of surgical supplies. 
cheese cloth, etc., fram Montreal to 
points in Ontario and Quebec; and 
of sanitary supplies, paper, etc., from 
Niagera Falls to points in Ontario. 

It is noted that these agreements, 


ticipate in any rate fixed. 


Z. & F. Assets Appeals 
Canadian Car Award 

From Our Own ae abl ‘ 
Oxy haa filed a Oh sie intention 


1 the judgment of the Fed- 
ourt of the District of Colum- 


, which upheld the legality of the 
cane Aierioes Mixed Claims 


Foundry Co. and other 
er damages for German ssbotage in 


the last war. 


While 
the United States Treasury for. pay- 
aad of the award, such payment 


small investors. This, in fact, is indi- 
cated by the amounts allotted to 
large investors. 

Small Orders Filled 


All subscriptions of $5,000 and less 
were confirmed in full, while large 
corporations and institutions which 
subscribed through the National 
Subscription Committee were allot- 
ted 46% of their orders. 

Subscriptions for more than $5,000 
which were received through invest- 
ment dealers up to the night of Jan. 
16 were confirmed in full, Similar 
subscriptions received after Tuesday 
were allotted 40%. Subscription 
books closed on Jan. 19. 

The loan takes care of a large part 
of the borrowing requirements of the 
Dominion Government for the cur- 
rent year. However, some refunding 
operations. will have to be under- 
taken later in the year. 

The Dominion Government has 
three bond issues maturing in the 
current year, $115 millions on March 
1, $80 millions on June 1 and $75 mil- 
lions on Sept. 1. Of the $115 millions 
maturing:on March 1, $50 millions 
has been taken care of through the 
conversion privilege in connection 
with the first war loan. 

A large’ portion of the 1940 matur- 
ing issues are reported to be in the 
hands of the banks. The March 1 and 
June 1 maturities are short-term is- 
Sues issued in 1936 and 1935 respec- 
tively. Thus, it is likely the banks 
took up a good share of both issues 
when they were placed on the mar- 
ket in those years. 

Cash Subscriptions 

There was relatively little ex- 
change of issues for the new bonds. 
In the large majority of cases they 
were sold for cash, generally repre- 
senting savings of the smaller in- 
vestors. As yet no breakdown has 
been issued by the Minister of Fin- 
ance, indicating denominations sold 
and number of subscribers. 

The bonds are now being traded on 


the bond market at around par, with 


relatively few being offered. For the 
most part purchases of both institu- 
tions and small investors are expect- 
ed to be held to maturity. 

Because of the 40% allocation it 
is held improbable that organiza- 
tions, desiring a higher degree of 
liquidity in the future, will find it 
necessary to sell their holdings of 
this issue. If the original request re- 
presented the company’s ability to 
subscribe to the war loan without 
straining its cash resources, it is held 
unlikely that 40% of this amount wil] 
have the effect of tying up an undue 
proportion of industrial and mining 
companies assets. 

Many Sell Bonds 

Results of the selling organization 
set-up are looked upon with somé 
interest. It is more than probable that 
there will be other loans during the 
present war and the present method 
of distributing the bonds blazes the 
trail for other issues, 

It is estimated that nearly 30,000 
agents and sub-agents sold these 
bonds. Sub-agents were enrolled 
from all ranks and included milk- 
men, social workers, professional 
hockey players, insurance agents, 
etc. 


Purchasers of the issue came from 
every walk of life. One agent notes 
the large number of New Canadians 
who have bought the bonds. In one 
case each member of a family of 
seven, recently moved to Canada 
froth Europe, varying 
amounts of the issue. For the most 
part these immigrants have brought 
over sufficient money to purchase 
securities. The patriotic aspect also 
played an important part in these 


cases. 

Because of the substantial pur- 
chases of the small investors, it is 
expected that the January statements 
of chartered banks to the Finance 
Minister will show a decline in 
savings deposits. “ 

Loan “Goes Over” 

There is an almost unanimous ex- 
pression of pleasure of the manner 
in which the loan “went over.” The 
Government achieved its objective 
of placing the loan with as many 
small investors as possible and insti- 
tutions were left a relatively small 
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inigan Falls, Que., with additional; figure. These firms are Shawinigan 

tax revenue in the current year. Water & Power Co., Wabasso Cotton 

Five leading industries of the city | Co., Consolidated Paper Corp., Shaw- 

Sen a oan Steere have accepted a proposal whereby | inigan Chemicals Ltd. and Canadian 
-~“MONTREAL.—An increase in the : ; 

assessment of the properties of its| their assessments for tax purposes|Carborundum Ltd. A sixth firm, 

leading industries will provide Shaw- | will be increased 744% over last year’s! Aluminum Co, of Canada, is likely 
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to accept the arrangement. 
Valuation of the affected property 
for assessment purposes was set at 
$17.8 millions last year and is to be 
increased to $19.2 millions. This will ~ 
provide the city with additional tax 
revenues of approximately $25,000, .-~ 


STUDEBAKER BEATS 
-ALLOTHER CARS — 


IN GILMORE-YOSEMITE ECONOMY SWEEPSTAKES — 


Conducted under A merican Automobile Association supervision 


Studebaker wins first, second and third place 
in this official economy test....no other car 


ever did this before! 


O* January 4, 1940, in the great 
Gilmore- Yosemite Economy 
Sweepstakes —Studebaker’s three 
famous cars finished first, second 
aod third—ahead of all cars of all 
prices and sizes! 


This is the most outstanding 
economy triumph ever scored by 
any one line of cars. Last year, with 
two cars entered, Studebaker won 
two of the first three places in the 
Sweepstakes—this year with three 
cars entered, Studebaker finished 
one—two—three! 

And each of the three Stude- 
bakers entered — President, Com- 
mander and Champion—won first 
place in its price ! 

The 110-ho: wer, 8-cylinder 
Studebaker P. : t finished with 
a better average for gas economy 
than two of the largest selling 
lowest price cars in the test. 


For the second year ia a row, the 
Studebaker Commander captured 


cars, 


the coveted Sweepstakes Trophy. 

And the sensational new Stude- 
baker Champion, with an official 
35.03 miles per i 
decisively proved itself 17% to 29% 
superior in 
three other leading lowest price 


Imperial gallon, 


economy to the 
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: The Financial Post 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


presenting in a popular 
tion 


The Financial Post has the largest paid cir- 
culation of all Canadian financial papers. 


Tre Financia, Post Business Year Book AND 
Market Survey, YEARLY, $2. 

Tue Financtat Post Survey or Corporate Securi- 
TIES, YEARLY, $2. 

Tar Frvanciat Post Survey or Mines, YEARLY, 
$2. 

Dmecrory of CANADIAN DIRecTors AND OFFICIALS, 
$8. 

Tue Francia, Post Survey or CANADIAN OILS, 
YEARLY, $1. 

Tue Frvanciat Post Corporation Service, $20 
monthly. Special prices for individually 
selected investor's service. 


Founder and Chairman—Joun Bayne MACLEAN 
President—Horace T, Hunter 


Vice-President and Managing Director— 
H. Victor TyRRet. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Single insertion—$4.20 per inch, 
Contract rates upon request. 
5 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
' Canada, United States, Mexico, British Empire, $5 
per year, all other countries, $6. 


Bidg., Murray R. 
Eastern Manager; John E. Langdon, Eastern 


GREAT BRITAIN, London—Sun of Canada 
St., London, S.W.1, Telegrapts 


TORONTO, JANUARY 27, 1940 


The Financial Post Editorial 
Platform for Canada 


Winning the war has become the focal point 
for national and personal effort in Canada. This 
requires full mobilization of the nation’s material 
and spiritual resources. To the fullest degree 
this should be obtained by individual effort, 
freely made. Strong national leadership will in- 
spire service and sacrifice that will reduce the 
need for regimentation and compulsion. 

The Financial Post believes such objectives 
require: 

1. Strengthening cabinet leadership by 
drawing upon Canada’s best executive 
brainpower irrespective of political con- 
siderations. 

2. Elimination of public and private waste. 

3. Pay-as-we-go financial policy. 

4. Planning the war effort with the post- 
war as well as the emergency needs in 
mind, 

In achieving these objectives the spirit of 
sacrifice and unity in Canada can be used in 
finding sound, long-term solutions to problems 
left unsolved in the idle days of peace. 


No Time For Jobless Insurance 

Quite apart from plans for a voluntary 
“savings” funds to cushion Canadian wage- 
earners against post-war’ unemployment, the 
Dominion Government is: unwisely toying 
with a broad plan of unemployment insur- 
ance along the lines of earlier proposed 
measures. Announcement to this effect was 
made last week by Hon. Ernest Lapointe. He 
stated that correspondence had been resumed 
with provincial governments seeking a form- 
ula for constitutional amendment to clear the 
way for such legislation. 

The peacetime arguments for proceeding 
with the utmost caution with a nationwide 
unemployment insurance scheme in Canada 
are well known. In time of war these objec- 
tions are greatly magnified. They show the 
complete unwisdom of attempting any such 
grandiose and unproven scheme at this time. 

For one thing, jobless insurance is the top- 
story rather than the foundation of any well- 
conceived structure of social security for 
Wage earners. Until Canada has erected the 
foundations of the structure—until we have 
put our financial house in order; organized 
a proper employment service on a nation-wide 
basis; created a workable plan for handling 
unemployment aid; made provision for re- 
‘habilitating tens of thousands of persons 
permanently unfitted for profitable employ- 
ment; solved vexatious constitutional prob- 
lems, there should be no flirting with some- 
thing which so able an executive as Frederick 
H. Ecker, board chairman of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance has described in the following 
terms; . 

“In view of the many and changing causes 
of employment variation and the fact that such 
a large proportion of ordinary employment is 
the result of voluntary human actions, it ap- 
pears that the application of insurance prin- 
ciples to the individual risk of unemployment 
is absolutely hopeless.” 

The present is no time to put time and effort 
on a nation-wide unemployment insurance 
scheme of the type enacted by Mr. Bennett 
and supported subsequently by the present 
Government. The Bennett plan would have 
added somewhere between 3,000 and 5,000 
persons to the civil service by the time it was 
fully under way. It would require creation of 
a fund of at least $50 millions annually of 
which the Government would have to contri- 
bute directly at least $15 millions. The re- 
mainder would constitute a tax of nearly 2% 
on the wage bill of a selected but limited 
group of workers—including a large number 
of those who are the least likely to need 
assistance in a post-war slump. 


Expanding Bacon Market 


Conclusion last week of plans for the 
marketing and supply of Canada’s bacon 
commitments in U. K. through the Bacon 
Supply Board shows the way in which exist- 
ing avenues of production can be utilized 
under a co-ordinated plan to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency and results. Canadian farm- 
ers will continue to ship their product as in 
the past to some 30 or more existing packing 
houses, which in turn will channel their 
British exports through a central Canadian 
agency. The main problem now is to sustain 
quality production on an accelerating scale 
and smooth out the newly created machinery 
of wartime marketing. 

Under the terms of the agreement signed 
with Great Britain, Canada undertook to 
supply a weekly quota of almost 5 million 
pounds of bacon. We are guaranteed a market 
in Great Britain of 5,600,000 pounds if that 
quantity can be supplied. A fixed price has 
been established, payable in Canadian funds 
at Atlantic ports. ° 

The fixed price will enable farmers to re- 
ceive, on average, nine cents a pound live 
weight for hogs delivered at central markets. 
That is not an extravagantly high price. It 
is but half the price recorded for hogs for a 
considerable period during the last war. But 
it is remunerative, in light of present price 
levels for feed grains. It should have the 
effect of considerably stimulating production. 
At current feed grain prices, it should be 
much more profitable for a farmer to feed his 
grain to hogs, rather than sell it direct. It is 
also profitable for farmers who are not grain 
growers to buy feed for that purpose. 

One immediate result of the agreement has 
been to stimulate dressed hog imports from 
= the U.S, These are now entering Canada in 

_—_ eonsiderable quantity despite  taritt rate of 


ae 


1% cents per lb. dressed weight. Record low 
prices in the U. S. plus unprecedented exports 
to U. K. from Canada have contributed to this 
situation. To what extent these imports may 
enter permanently into the Canadian market, 
remains to be seen. 

During the last war, Canadian exports of 
bacon, which had been almost negligible at 
the beginning, were increased to 200 million 
pounds annually in 1917 and 1918. But such 
totals were only reached by importing a num- 
ber of hogs from the United States. Feed 
grains were not available for much greater 
production than was accomplished at the 
time, and they were so high-priced that many 
farmers preferred to sell grain rather than 
feed it. Use as feed of any wheat except such 
as was actually unmillable, was out of the 
question. _ ; 

Under the Canada-U. K. trade agreement, 
Canada has been guaranteed a quota of 5,- 
400,000 pounds a year of bacon in the British 
market, but has never filled it. In the year 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
war, Canada was supplying only about half 
her bacon quota. One reason for small hog 
production in Canada during recent years has 
been the scarcity of feed grains in the drought 
areas of the western provinces, a scarcity 
which happily no longer exists. 

Another reason is that a large number of 
Canadian farmers have never regarded hog 
raising as a normal part of their operations. 
They have been willing to go into the business 
only when it looked especially profitable, and 
have deserted it whenever prices proved to be 
disappointing. One result of such conditions 
has been that Canadian bacon has been in 
uncertain supply on the British market, a 
fact which has adversely affected prices, as 
dealers were unable to build up a steady trade 
such as was carried on in Danish bacon. 


No Advertising “Blackout” 


Sir William Crawford is one of Britain’s 
most skilled, successful advertising men. 

Recently he pointed out that experience 
in 1914-1918 demonstrated that war is a 
destroyer not only of men and property but 
also of trade names and commercial good- 
will. 7 

As a result of the last war, many firms, 
both large and small, found that the goodwill 
they had built up slowly and carefully over 
a long period of years, had been dissipated. 
Because of a wartime advertising “blackout” 
the money effort of years of publicity dis- 
appeared. Over-anxiety to economize on their 
advertising appropriations, by removing firm 
and commodity trademarks from the public 
eye, caused them untold, and in some cases, 
irreparable loss. 

Many of these firms overcame this handi- 
cap when the war was over. Some firms have 
never regained the ground lost at that time. 
Those who did make a comeback were forced 
to spend far greater sums of money than 
would have been the case had they continued 
steady, forceful advertising programmes, 
without interruption during the Great War. 

Though many Canadian producers and 
manufacturers are as yet unaffected by the 
impact of war, there is an important lesson for 
all advertisers in the experience of the last 
war. Firms and products which hope to en- 
joy the great era of expansion which Canada 
looks to when the war has ended, can best 
prepare for it by avoiding an advertising 
“blackout” while the war is on. 


Russia and World War 

How long will the World War last? No 
question is of greater significance. No ques- 
tion more difficult to answer at this time. 

One clue to the answer is the economics of 
the situation. How long can Germany hold 
out while ringed by the British Navy and 
handicapped as she is by lack of vital re- 
sources and cash? 

Quite obviously, the as yet unsolved riddle 
of a possible Russo-German partnership con- 
tinues to be a factor of first-rate signifi- 
cance. Columnist Walter Lippmann goes so 
far as to say that with Russia on Hitler’s side 
or even as a neutral upon whom he can draw 
for supplies, Germany can hope to withstand 
for a long time, conceivably forever, the Brit- 
ish blockade. Certainly Russia’s vast natural 
resources are considerable. Whether her in- 
dustrial output will be of much use without 
aid from German technicians is problematical. 

Even more important is the question as to 
how Germany can find the means to pay for 
munitions and supplies from this or any other 
adjacent country. 

Stalin’s willingness to meet Germany’s 
need on other than a cash basis will probably 
be found in a ghoulish calculation as to 
what policy will achieve the self-destruction 
of European civilization and hasten the ulti- 
mate triumph of Communism in that area. 
That Stalin will not hesitate to double-cross 
his Nazi partner if in so doing that end can be 
furthered, there is little reason to doubt. 

To believe that Germany will receive no 
great amount of aid from Russia is to indulge 
in wishful thinking. Russia is almost sure to 
gain what economic benefit she can from the 
present conflict. But to argue that Russia 
will sacrifice herself to permit a Nazi victory 
and further strengthen the hand of the Hit- 


Between these two extremes may lie 
answer to the Russo-German riddle, 
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War Savings Certificates 
War savings certificates are shortly to be 
offered to Canadians according to an an- 

nouncement by Hon. James L. Ralston. 


In addition, the Government is considering 
ways and means of voluntary 
savings plans among wage-earners, especial- 
ly those engaged in war industries. Some 
form of incentive taxation is being discussed 
to stimulate pension and savings plans which 
would build up a “cushion” against an in- 
evitable post-war slump in production and 
employment. . 

One way of ensuring that the war savings 
certificates distributed among wage-earners 
achieve the purpose of a wartime savings fund 
would be to encourage employers to use these 
instead of cash when making bonus payments 
to workers. 

Since these certificates are only usable at 
their face value at some future date, such a 
plan would “earmark” excess purchasing 
power against post-war needs. 


The Canadian Editorial 
of the Week 


Forget the Riches 
Chatham (Ont.) News 


Riches undoubtedly are an asset, when prop- 
erly used—but sometimes they can be a liability, 
even though they are wisely administered. Prob- 
ably this is because most people place so much 
importahce on riches, and discuss them to the 
exclusion of everything else, when the occasion 
permits. 

For instance ever since it was announced that 
James H. R. Cromwell was appointed United 
States Minister to Canada, practically every 
newspaper in this country has seized the oppor- 
tunity to publicize the fact that Mr. Cromwell's 
wife is the former Miss Doris Duke, “the richest 
girl in the world.” Mrs. Cromwell's money, which 
consists of the famous Duke tobacco fortune, has 
captured the limelight, in popular fancy,,as a 
sort of identification mark for the new American 
minister and his wife. 

This is unfortunate. ‘ 

From what we read, Minister Cromwell is 
entitled to a place of prominence in the society 
of men, quite independently of his wife’s 
fabulous monetary assets. He is an economist of 
recognized ability—a clever man who apparent- 
ly will be able to rise to the responsibilities of 
his new position with credit to himself and 
honor to his country. It would be unfortunate, 
if he should become known merely as “the 
husband of the richest girl in the world.” 

As for Mrs. Cromwell herself, she appears to 
bear up creditably, in spite of the apparent 
handicap her riches seem to have imposed upon 
her, every time her name is mentioned in the 
papers. It is not her fault that she is the richest 
girl in the world. She didn’t make the money; 
and no reasonable person would expect her to 
refuse to accept the inheritance which came to 
her through birth. Her pictures in the press 
proclaim her a lovely young woman; and 
sketches of her private life represent her as a 
clever and sensible girl, unspoiled by money, 
and anxious to contribute her share of service 
in the sphere in which her lot is cast. Why she 
should be compelled to drag around with her 
that title “The richest girl in the world,” is not 
quite clear; and certainly it is decidedly unfair 
to a woman of her character and personality. 
No doubt, it must causedher embarrassment on 
many occasions, and we would not be surprised 
if it even taxed her patience at times; so why 
not drop all reference to her money, and wel- 
come these two clever and charming Americans 
to Canada in the way they would like—merely 
as distinguished citizens of the United States 
whom we are glad to receive as official repre- 
sentatives of our friendly neighbor to the south. 


Editorials in Brief 

Congratulations to the British Columbia 
Travel Bureau for its sparkling and convincing 
brochure inviting American neighbors to visit 
Canada. : 

As a sales piece for “the Land that has Every- 
thing” it does a fine job of telling at a glance the 
inviting story that “War Conditions Offer no 
Restrictions. Exchange Conditions Make Your 
Vacation Cost Less.” In effect, every tenth day 
is free. 


Canadian editors are wisely urging that press 
and public comment “play down” the “richest 
girl’ angle of the Cromwell appointment as 
Minister from Washington. ; 

The St. Thomas Times Journal raps the Ot- 
tawa Journal for playing up this angle of the 
story. It. urges Canada to accept Mr. Cromwell 
for his personal qualifications. The Vancouver 
News-Herald welcomes the new Minister for his 
brilliance and personal popularity. The Chatham 
News salutes two “distinguished citizens” and 
recommends we “forget the riches.” 

It’s now up to Hon. James Cromwell. Plainly 
he will be judged in Canada by what he can do 
to improve and interpret Canada-U'S. relation- 
ships at this critical time. 


Sayings of the Week . . . 


“Democracy has got to overcome war, or in the 
end war will overcome democracy.”—Marquess 
of Lothian, Bes 


“The taxation of life insurance is essentially a 
tax upon thrift.”—Victor R. Smith, general man- 
ager, Confederation Life Association. 


“There is a vast difference between keeping out 
of war and pretending that this war is none of 
our business.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

> * s 


“The company is within striking distance of 
the $600 millions mark of business in force.”— 
J. H. Lithgow, general manager, Manufacturer's 
Life Insurance Co, shi 

“Every form of insurance is an expression of 
the true democratic spirit and life insurance is 
outstanding in this respect.”—A. N. Mitchell, 
president, Canada Life Assurance Co. 

* 


“War experience lays stress on the value of 
human life and a natural outgrowth of this 
thought is to provide protection.” — M. R. 
Gooderham, president, Manufacturer’s Life In- 
surance Co. Beg 


“In the improved record of municipal finance 
is to be. seen the effect of that frugal instinct 
oe fainaite the life of our average Soe tite 
Association. iy 

“We believe the right type of sales representa- 
tive type of branch 


NO HIDE-OUTS, MR. KING! 


Post-Scripts . . 


Banker Steps Out 

Appointment to the presidency of 
the Toronto General Trusts Corp. 
marks the first real departure from 
the one-path career of banking that 
A. E. Phipps 
has trod in 48 ° 
years. 

Although 
he has been a 
director of § 
Toronto Gen- §3 
eral Trusts #¥ 
for 12 years, 
presidency of 
the organiza- | 
tion carries 
more onerous 
duties. 

Mr. Phipps’s 
career has 
been almost & 
entirely with 
the Imperial A. E. PHIPPS 
Bank. Only other deviation from 
this course has been his directorship 
in the Niagara Lower Arch Bridge 
Co. Apart from a brief and youthful 
interlude with a legal firm, his life 
story has been one of unbroken con- 
tinuity in Canadian banking from a 
junior in a Brandon branch office in 
1891, to president in 1937. 


Retiring and not prone to public 
utterances, Albert Edmund Phipps 
epitomizes the solid virtues of ten- 
aci‘y and perseverance. He was born 
in Edinburgh, May 1, 1873, to a York- 
shire major in the British Army and 
his Canddian wife. He received his 
early education in England, and at 
the age of 14 migrated to the Can- 
adian prairies. 

He decided to enter the private 
banking firm of LeJeune Smith & 
Co., at Moosomin, Assiniboia. A brief 
interlude with a legal firm followed, 
but after searching for an opening 
in the banking business, entered the 
service of the Imperial Bank in 1891. 

Then followed years of steady. 
typically banking progress. In 1914 
he reached head office as superin- 
tendent of branches. During this 23- 
year period he saw much of the 
pioneer West and received an insight 
into the many ramifications, human 
and mechanical, of banking. 

In 1920 Mr. Phipps became assist- 
ant general manager and one year 
later was appointed general man- 
ager, For 15 years he served as gen- 
eral manager. In 1928 and 1929 he 
was president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. 

In private life Mr. Phipps has 
found time for travel and reading. 
In summer he relaxes at his summer 
home at Lake Simcoe. Golf is listed 
as his “official recreation.” 

Married in 1899 he has three sons 
(none in banking) and two daugh- 
ters. 

+. * * 


Vancouver Motive Power 

There should be plenty of motive 
power behind the activity of Van- 
couver’s Board of Trade this year, 
for its president is an automobile 
company executive and its vice- 
president is boss of an oil company. 

H. R. “Pat” Cottingham is a power- 
fully built six-footer, and as Van- 
couver manager of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada has long been 
regarded as one of the most dynamic 


salesmen in western Canada. Cot- 
tingham, who served as vice-presi- 
dent of the board under G. Lyall 
Fraser last year, now steps into the 
presidential . chair. 

For the vice-presidency, the board 
picked Charles E. Anstie, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Shell Oil 
Company of B. C., whose personality 
has made him friends throughout the 
province, The Board of Trade might 
have looked a long time for a more 
aggressive team to handle its war- 
time affairs. 

W. E. “Bill” Payne, who has be- 
come synonymous for Board of 
Trade west of the Rockies, was re- 
turned to serve his twenty-second 
year as executive secretary. Mr. 
Payne was secretary of the Vancou- 
ver board when Cottingham was 
selling cars in Saskatoon and Charlie 
Anstie was changing into “civies”’ 
after his years overseas with the 
troops. Ss 

+ 7 


Quebec born, Mr. Cottingham 
joined the Ford organization in 1919 
and is one of the company’s veteran 
executives in Canada. He was man- 
ager for the company in Saskatoon 
and Calgary before moving to the 
coast where, in addition to his gen- 
eral executive duties, he recently 
supervised construction of the big 
new coast assembling plant for 
Ford. 

Mr. Anstie is a native son of Van- 
couver, He was overseas with the 
72nd Battalion and served with the 
Canadian. Engineers and as a 
machine-gunner. Soon after his re- 
turn to Canada he joined the Shell 
organization, taking one of the lowli- 
est jobs available. But he soon 
worked his way up through succeed- 
ing stages until he is today the com- 
pany’s No. 1 executive in British 
Columbia. 

* 
Public Servant 

When a man reaches the ripe age 
of 75 years and into that time has 
packed a distinguished career as 
educationist, scientist and civil 
servant, he should be ready to settle 
down and take things easy. 

Not so with Dr, Henry Marshall 
Tory, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.C.S and M.A. 
and present head of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada. 

Dr. Tory, in fact, is now completing 
an onerous and important job of 
public service, namely organization 
of the technical section of the volun- 
tary service registration bureau. 

Organizer of the “Khaki College” 
during the last war, Dr. Tory accept- 
ed the latest job just as if -he were 
a man in middle age instead of one 
who has served his country long and 
well, This job meant supervising the 
placing of scientific men who vol- 
unteer their services so that they 
may be used to the best possible ad- 
vantage, 


. * * 

Dr. Tory was the first administra- 
tive head of the National Research 
Council, a body that is today play- 
ing a major part in the fight the 
Empire is making against Hitlerism. 
It was under his direction that the 
$4,000,000 building that now houses 
the equipment and laboratories of 
the council was erected and opened 
in 1932. 

He was born on a farm in Nova 


Ministers and Grudges .. . 


Saturday Night 


We have always questioned the 
wisdom of a government department 
which, because of some difference in 
opinion between itself and a period- 
ical, refuses to give to that periodical 
information which it would be will- 
ing to give to another one with which 
it has no dispute. Information in the 
possession of a government depart- 
ment is either suitable for making 
public or not suitable. Nobody de- 
nies that much of such information 
must of necessity be kept secret from 
everybody who cannot be relied 
upon: to treat it as confidential. 
Periodical publications do not as a 
general rule desire information of 
that character; when one is engaged 
in the business of publishing what 
one knows it is embarrassing to 
know things which one cannot pub- 
lish. But information to which this 
does not apply should be free to all. 


Our contemporary, The Financial 
Post, has been notified by the Hon. 
C. G. Power, Acting Minister of 
Defense, that “owing to some previ- 

difficulties between The Finan- 


by The Financial! as having con- 
sisted in a complaint by the Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers that a telegram 
of his had been published by the 
periodical “in mutilated form.” We 
do not think the omission in the 


‘published version constituted a muti- 


lation, but even if The Financial Post 
had been guilty of serious mutilation, 
we still question the wisdom of the 
refusal to give it access to informa- 
tion which would not be refused to 
another periodical. A minister who 
dislikes the behavior of a periodical 
has other and more legitimate means 
of expressing his dislike. It is not 
his business to make a personal favor 
of handing out information and a 
personal grudge of refusing it. That 
is a sort of thing which can. be left 
to the smaller-minded executives of 
private corporations, some of whom 
are very fond of it, and find it minis- 
ters to their self-esteem. It is out of 
place in a government office, and 
tends. to get the Crown into trouble, 


Scotia and is a graduate of McGill 
University. At that famous hall of 
learning he was a gold medallist in 
mathematics and physics. 

Ordained a Methodist Minister 
abqut 49 years ago, he retired 45 
years ago. There is a tradition that 
his retirement had something to do 
with the feeling that after all the 
spiritual horizon of a young brainy 
man who was peeping over the fence 
of the 20th century, need not be 
officially bounded by the 53 sermons 
and notes of John Wesley on the 
New Testament. The larger truth 
was that he was finding his metier 
in the more scientific tracts of know- 
ledge. 

« * * 

His interest in research work dates 
back to his student days and he 
carried it into his work as president 
of the Alberta University, where 
for 20 years he was its guiding light. 

He has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Universi- 
ties Bureau of the British Empire 
and also a member of the Royal 
Conservation Commission for Can- 
ada. He has been a member of the 
American Commission for the study 
of Agricultural Credits in Europe 
and his work as director of educa- 
tional services for the Canadian 
Overseas Forces in the last Great 
War won him Empire-wide recogni- 
tion, 

As commissioner in 1923 and 1924 
he investigated rural credits in Can- 
ada and his report was widely dis- 
cussed in the public press. Still an- 
other important task was his visit 
to Japan as special commissioner of 
the Canadian Government at the 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress. An 
important result of that gathering 
was the better understanding of 
Canada by the heads of government 
as well as the scientific leaders of 
Japan. 

Dr. Tory was for a time chairman 
of the committee on taxation in’Al- 
berta and produced a report on the 
apple industry of Nova Scotia. He 
holds many degrees and has written 
many papers on scientific. subjects. 

* * * 


Quality Merchandise 

Recently we had a chance of 
glancing over one of the earliest 
mail order catalogues prepared and 
published by Robert Simpson when 
he operated his fine retail establish- 
ment down at the corner of Queen 
and Yonge Sts., Toronto. 

The catalogue was dated 1894 and 
was entitled: “Canadian Shoppers’ 
Handbook and _ Repertoire of 
Fashion.” Here are a few choice 
paragraphs culled from _ the 
frontispiece: 

“This modern departmental 
store goes much farther than the 
‘old order’ allowed. We are a great 
boot and shoe house occupying 
floor space for footwear that of 
itself would mean a good-sized 
store. We are grocers, and a list 

in, the handbook of the goods we 
sell in this line will show how 
complete is our notion of what a 
grocery store should be today. 

“Touching quality of goods, ref- 
erence to the phenomenal success 
of Simpson’s teas is perhaps’ the 
best illustration and yet our cof- 

fees, baking powders, fruits, es- 
sences, canned goods and every- 
thing else in the grocery depart- 
ment carry with them as good a 
name. We are home furnishers, 
and in the basement, which is a 
marvel, will be found a host of 
articles of daily use in every 
home. We are booksellers and 
stationers, and there is, perhaps, 
nothing that will occur to you in 
these lines that you cannot find 
on our counters, 

“The home can be made attrac- 
tive from out of our large stock 
of wallpapers, and if the physical 
man is out of gear, call at the 
counters where the most reliable 
patent medicines of the country 
may be found. In all lines, the 
most reasonable prices possible.” 


StopMelf .... 


Renowned for his stories is F. W. 
Ries, Jr., of Pittsburgh, manager of 
the West Pennsylvania branch of the 
Canada Life Assurance Co. When he 
couldn't attend the company’s an- 
nual meeting last week at Toronto 
he sent his best story air mail and 
special delivery. This is it: 

The lady had been giving evidence 
atatrial. After it was over the judge 
received a letter from her asking that 
she be allowed to return to the wit- 
ness stand to correct false testimony 
and so relieve her conscience. Ar- 
rete sl wae ar ie 

ore the judge. He 
her what t¢ ony it was she 
wished to correct. She replied: 


“Your Honor, when I was giving | 


other day I was so 


evidence the 
flustered I g bust measure- 


January 27, 1949 


In the Mail... 
abs acturates a ee 
Réitor, The Financial Post: 


Referring to the statement of the 

ellowship For a Christian Social 
Order, from which you have quoted, 
we may say that our decision to 
work for “freedom of Speech, free. 
dom of assembly, the rights of un. 
employed and dependants, the rights 
of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively,” springs entirely from 
religious convictions, This is not to 
say that all Christians must share 
this decision, but it is to insist tha: 
the Christian church as a whole, if 
it is to survive, must show itself abie 
to stand for principles such as these, 

Your reference to the relationship 
of the Fellowship For a Christian 
Social Order with an American 
F.C.S.O. is a complete falsification, 
The F.C.S.O. in whose name we now 
write, is neither related to any Am. 
erican organization or similar 
nor is it aware of the existence of 
any such American organization. We 
would appreciate a full retraction of 
your statement in this connection 
and also of any allegation that the 
character of our organization is in 
any way irreligious or unchristian, 

REV. G. M. CHIDLEY, 

Secretary, Fellowship For a 
Christian Social Order, 
Cooksville, Ont, 


Editor’s Note — The Post stated 
clearly in its article of Dec. 9 that 
the American F-.C.S.O. had been 
merged with another organization 
‘some years ago and that activities of 
the F.C.S.O, in Canada appeared to 
be “on a separate basis.” Mr. Chid- 
ley’s letter does not deny the main 
point made by The Post regarding 
his organization, namely that it is 
described by its own membership as 
“radical Christian” and that it has 
given a sympathetic ear if not direct 
encouragement to some at least of 
the policies and activities of Com- 
munist, Socialist and other leftist 
groups. . 

Public enlightenment as to the 
leftist associations and activities of 
groups such as the F.C.S.0O., is re- 
quisite to rid this and similar organ- 
izations of those who foster the doc- 
trine of revolutionary action under 
the guise of Christian teaching and 
doctrine. 


Broader Income Tax Base 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

I read with considerable’ interest 
your article of Dec. 30 headed 
“Broader Basis of Income Tax 
Debated.” 

I believe that those who argue for 
the lowering of exemption are cor- 
rect, and I quote just two cases 
which I know about right in this 
little town, which seem unfair to me. 

1. A married man has a salary of 
$3,600. He has -three depensent 
children and a dependent mother. He 
is exempt $2,000 on account of being 
married, and is exempt $1,600 on ac- 
count of his dependants. He pays no 
income tax. 

2. A married man has a salary of 
$2,400. He is exempt $2,000, has one 
dependent child. He pays no income 
tax. Right across Canada a large 
amount of money would be collected 
in income tax from people who are 
now entirely exempt. If you put @ 
tax on sugar, which everybody uses, 
you collect a tremendous amount 
more money than you would if tax- 
ing an article which only a few use, 
and the number of people who are 
in the higher brackets in income tax 
must be in numbers very much smal- 
ler than those who are now entirely 
exempt in the lower brackets. 

The argument is used that it is an 
expensive matter to collect income 
tax from people who do not file in- 
come tax returns. A very large per- 
centage of the wage earners of this 
country are employed by corpora- 
tions or by firms running partner- 
ships. These concerns are required 
by the Government to file with the 
Government each year a list of their 
employees, stating whether they are 
married or single and the wages of 
salaries they receive per annum, This 
statement is made out carefully and 


is no doubt correct, and it is cer- § 


tainly not an expensive matter to 
call it to the attention of every one 
of those who have not filed a return 
that they are liable for Income Tax. 

I hope the Government will not 
institute some of the taxes they tried 
before. Luxury tax, for instance. 
Taxes on receipts. As a storekeeper, 
I know that both of these taxes were 
easily avoided and the clients suf- 
fered a bad mental condition when 
this is possible. Another thing I hope 
they will avoid is this Stamp Tax 02 
cheques and drafts. That is, the grad- 
uated stamp charge. It would be fa? 
better to take it some other way 
rather than by this endless chain of 
stamps on notes and cheques. We 
hope this particular item will be left 


as it is. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
North Sydney, N.S: 


Other People’s 
Views: ;'. . 


Canada and the U. 8S. 
Minneapolis Tribune 

Canada is at war.’ Just as it hap- 
pened for a time in early years 
the world war, there is some differ: 
ence in rates of exchange betwee! 
this country and Canada, but this 
does not reflect any feeling on th's 
side of the boundary that Canadas 
credit is impaired. Two Canadia® 
provinces, Ontario and Manitoba, aré 
near neighbors to Minnesota. 
relations across the peaceful ‘bound- 
ary are close and there is mutv 
confidence. 

It has been reported in Canada 
that enemy propaganda has bee? 
circulated in the states to deter vis!‘ 
ors from going to the northern coun: 
try, and that investors are bein’ 
warned against putting their money 
into Canadian securities. If this * 
going on, it is very much undef 
cover. No one at all acquainted with 
Canada or its people will be influs 
enced by such talk. On the other 
hand, there is understanding sy™- 
pathy over here for the Canadians 
who of their own free. will hav? 
chosen to contribute their ma? 


power, their industrial help and inels 
financial resources to the support % 
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First War Loan Puts| | mee ees Pn 
Idle Funds to Work | 5 | No co 
Shift in Bank Deposits Seen as Result of Finane- 
ing — Shortage of Skilled Labor Reported in 
Some Quarters : 2 


Money from Canade’s first war loan amounting to $200 millions 
of new money, apart from conversions, will shortly be pouring into 
Canadian trade and industry, supplementing the. money already spent 
for war supplies and thé payment of the armed forces. | 

This money previously idle, on deposit with the banks, will now 
be put to work in productive enterprises. It will, of course, for the 
time being, be reflected in a reduction in the savings deposits of the 
people, and an increase in the deposits of the Dominion Government 
with the banks. As it is paid out by the Government to soldiers, sailors 
ee and: airmen, or to manufactu ing concerns who will distribute it to 
a ee a » it their employees in wages, it will in due course find its way back to 

i : the individual Savings accounts. 
a | Canada’s estimated war expenditure is $375 millions by Sept. 1, 
it next. Adding to this $400 millions to $500 millions which Hon. J. L. 
“~~ : Ralston stated the British Government would spend here in the first 
“i year of the war, means $775 millions being spent in this country addi- 
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anization or similar name, 
are of the ‘existence of 
American organization. We 
oreciate a full retraction of 
ement in this connection 
any allegation that the 
f our organization is in 
eligipus or unchristian, 
REV. G. M. CHIDLEY, 
Fellowship For a 
Social Order. 
e, Ont, 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE (incliding Annuities 
INCREASED DURING 1939 BY ... >. Re 


- THE,COMPANY’S TOTAL BUSINESS IN FORCE NOW 
STANDS AT «2 oo ew th we ew ww o $186,202,200 | 


$6,384,331 


months of 1940 are holding up very 


well. : 
Managers of district and branch 
sales divisions at a conference in 
Windsor recently were confident of 
a good year in 1940. In Saskatche- 
wan, for le an increase of 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES . . $2,976,961 
from 75 to 100% in sales is expected Caren siete cokes ere eed ne 

: organization in 1889. 74% of the amount paid in 1939 . 
Wen igh eles gate ok tee was paid to living policyholders. : 
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BUSINESS AGAIN ADVANCES 


The pace of business in Canada continues to quicken. The Financial 
Post Business Index, which had previously reached the highest level since 
April, 1929, continued upward in December, rising 1.2% over November 
and almost 10% above December, 1938. 

Among the constructive factors during the month was expansion in 
production of nickel and gold and in cotton consumption. Production of 
food products was almost maintained at the previous month’s level. 

Compared with a year ago, increases were shown in sugar grindings, 
exports of planks and boards, and pig iron production. Value of total 
exports for the month was the largest for any month since 1928. 

Major Economie Factors 


and used cars are even being im- 
ported into the Prairie Provinces. 

In the Maritimes, high scale of ac- 
tivity among the major forest in- 
dustries is regarded as improving 
the outlook. 


No Comment on Australia 


Exports of the Ford Co. are un- 
derstood to have been holding up 
very well in face of war conditions. 
Australia, which has been much in 

| the news recently because of an- 
nouncement of plans for subsidized 
automobile production in that coun- 
try, has eased up its first restric-| 
tions on the consumption of 'gaso- 
line, Reports of action by Australia 
to subsidize production of motor 
cars in that country thus far have 
not proved sufficiently definite to 
elicit comment from Ford officials. 


Industry’s Exports Holds 
Outbreak of war was followed ‘by 
an immediate drop in automobile 
exports by Canadian manufacturers, 
Automobile Exports 
No. of Units 
1939 ; 1938 


COMPLETE SECURITY FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Policy and Annuity Reserves—an amount which with future premiums and interest, guarantees all 
payments under the Company's contracts—was increased in 1939 by $2,332,128, and now stands 
at $36,084,952. , 

The Dominion Life provides for Liabilities to policyholders on a much higher basis than the 
government standard. In addition, securities are carried in the Annual Report at a value consider- 
ably less than their market value. s 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for the year 1939 will 
be mailed to you on request. 


THE DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY 


But some difficulties have been encountered. In some cases there 
has been trouble getting raw materials, such as crossbred wools from 
New Zealand. To relieve this situation, wool originating in countries 
exporting to Canada under the intermediate tariff, has been placed 
on the free list. 

Expert mechanics such as lathe hands, boring mill operators and 
fitters are also stated to be scarce. In some instances, employees have 
left their regular employment to go with firms making munitions, sir- 
craft, etc. Attempts to make good the shortage have been made by 
taking on technical school students. But this scarcity of skilled work- 
1 its article of Dee. 9 that men is expected to increase rather than diminish as the war work gets 

can F.CS.O. had been into full swing. 
with another organization eae re 
rae Camndn epaaaeian Heavy iron and steel industries, automobile plants and railway 

separate basis.” Mr. Chid- equipment plants, have all been working on a larger scale. Textile 
r does not deny the main mills have been working at capacity. Forest industries have also been 
de = a hs. yg meeting an increasing demand for their products at rising prices, | 
per manibeniials of Lack of snow in some of the lumbering districts of Ontario and Quebec, 
hristian” and that it has however, has been an obstacle to getting out the logs. 
Scarcity of shipping at Pacific coast ports has checked the export 
movement of finished lumber but shipment from eastern ports has 


C 
ympathetic ear if not direct 
ement to some at least of 

met with fewer difficulties and export demand, it is stated, has become 
stronger. 
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Corporate Investors Lid. |. 
Pays Exira Dividend 


Corporate Investors Ltd. has de- 
clared dividends of 5 cents a share 
for the quarter ending Jan. 31, pay- 
able Feb, 15, 1940. At the same time, 
a dividend of 5 cents a share plus 
an extra of 2 cents a share has been 
declared for the quarter ended 
April 30, payable May 15, 1940. 


many districts where the machine; 
has not been demonstrated. Out 

west a single demonstration in one 

district sold. a carload of tractors 

over a week end. 

While the tractor is regarded as 
specially well adapted to power 
farming on tracts of 100 to 200 
acres, it has also won interest as an 
auxiliary utility tractor on larger 
farms where heavier equipment is 
used. 


for 1938. Production for sale in Can- 
ada at 99,195 units in 1939 against 
109,128 units in 1938 made a much 
less favorable showing than did 
productien for export. 
Tractor Introduced 

Official introduction this week of 
the new Ford tractor in Canada 
follows a preliminary campaign 
which is said to have obtained un- 
usually good-results. In Ontario or- 
der have already been placed in 
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Merchants generally report business in January as well above the 
average for the month. The January slump has failed to develop 
so far to any extent. The large crop and the greater industrial activity 
have stimulated trade and industry. 

* Trend of conditions is reflected in the rise of The Financial Post 
Business Index in December to 130.5, the highest since March, 1929, 
and well above the 124.5 figure for January that year. 


‘On the other hand, statistics for 
the industry in Caneda show that 
total producticn for 1939 was 155,316 
units as compared w'th 163.036 units 
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Keeping Posted 


provement job. In such moderniza- 
tion the Rankin brothers will han- 
dle the complete contract for a cus- 
tomer. They will engage the car- 
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pbader Income Tax Base 

» Financial Post: 

vith considerable interest 
‘ticle of Dec. 30 headed 


By J. C. KIRKWOOD 


I like Maclean's Magazine for sev- 
eral reasons, and one of them is 
that it tells me about Canadian men. 


Business Indicators 


r Basis of Income Tax 


ve that those who argue for 
ering of exemption are cor- 
I quote just two cases 
tT know about right in this 
which seem unfair to me. 
narried man has a salary of 
He has three dependent 
dren and a dependent mother. He 
exempt $2,000 on account of being 
ried, and is exempt $1,600 on ac- 
of his dependants. He pays no 
iaA,. 
married man has a salary of 
He is exempt $2,000, has one 
t child. He pays no income 
ght across Canada a large 
f money would be collected 
me tax from people who are 
rely exempt. If you put @ 
gar, which everybody uses, 
t a tremendous amount 
y than you would if tax- 
ticle which only a few use, 
imber of people who are 
er brackets in income tax 
numbers very much smal- 
iose who are now entirely 
the lower brackets. 
yument is used that it is an 
ve matter to collect income 
people who do not file ine 
returns. A very large per- 
of the wage earners of this 
re employed by corpora- 
by firms running partner- 
ese concerns are required 
Government to file with the 
ent each year a list of their 
ees, stating whether they are 
wr single and the wages or 
ey receive per annum, This 
s made out carefully and 
ibt correct, and it is cere 
1 an expensive matter to 
Mo the attention of every one 
vho have not filed a return 
are liable for Income Tax. 
the Government will not 
ome of the taxes they tried 
Luxury tax, for instance. 
receipts. As a storekeeper, 
that both of these taxes were 
ded and the clients suf- 
bad mental condition when 
sible. Another thing I hope 
Void is*this Stamp Tax on 
d drafts. That is, the grad- 
mp charge. It would be far 
take it some other way 
n by this endless chain of 
notes and cheques., We 
particular item will be left 
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Canada and the U. 8. 
Minneapolis Tribune 

s at war. Just as it hap- 
ra time in early years 
d war, there is some differ- 
rates of exchange between 
ntry and Canada, but this 
t reflect any feeling on this 
the boundary that Canada’s 
s impaired. Two Canadian 


nees, Ontario and Manitoba, = 


ghbors to Minnesota, 
ms across the peaceful ‘bound- 
e close and there is mu 
ao 
s been reported in Canada 
emy propaganda has been 
lated in the states to deter visit- 
om going to the northern coun- 
i that investors are being 
against putting their money 
Canadian securities. If this 6 
it is very much under 
fo one at all acquainted with 
or its people will be influ- 
»y such talk. On the othet 
there is understanding sy™- 
wer here for the Canadians 
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Canadian business active with 
The Financial Post Business Index 
for December 10% above 1938. 
DBS. weekly index of business 
activity for week ended Jan. 13 
slightly lower than in previous 
week and last year. a 

Carloadings for week ended Jan. 
13 about 12% higher than year 
ago. Cumulative for year to date 
up 12%. 

Department store sales index for 
December higher than for previous 


week in January well above last 
year. Total for year to date up 24% 
and 19% for C.N.R. and C.PR. 
respectively. 

Automotive production in De- 
cember shows smaller output of 
passenger cars but increase in 
trucks compared with 1938. 

Cigarette consumption in Decem- 
ber lower than year ago. Total for 
1939 over 3% higher than for 1938. 

Trend of business shown by The 
Financial Post Business Index and 


following key factors, new items 


month and Dec., 1938. ‘ 
for the week being marked thuss. 


Railway earnings for secon 


TREND OF BUSINESS— 
Weekly index of business, D.B.S. 
Commodity prices index no. .... 


#The Financial Post business index 
Retail sales index no. ........+++ 

eDept. store sales index no. ...... 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) kaon —6.2 

EMPLOYMENT Index No’s., D.B.S, Dec.1 Year Ago 
All industries + ioe 122.7 114.0 
Manufacturing .......- + ses pee 122.2 , . 110.4 
Wage earners, no. in 000’s aii ape 545 2.506 2,359 
sLiving costs weekly budget ..... $17.72 $17.77 $17.25 

% 


RAILWAYS— 1939-40 1938-39 Change 
eCarloadings (week Jan. 13) 46,575 +12.0 
®C.N.R, gross (week Jan. 14) $ 3,741,181 
eC.P.R. gross (week Jan. 14) $ 2,637,000 
C.N.R. net revenue . (Nov.) § 4,974,604 
C.P.R. net revenue . (Nov.) § 5,592,275 

IRON AND STEEL—(Nov.)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 87,822 
147,182 


Jan. 13 Jan. 6 

4104.2 4105.0 
82.2 \ 82.3 

Dee. 

*130.5 


60.2 


Dec. 30 Dec.23 Jan. 14 
107.7 106.5 or 


Year Age 
118.7 
79,1 
78.6 
94.7 


5,036,871 
17,406,704 
651,718 
1,077,381 


661,562 


Steel ingots and castings 
1,234,765 


prod (tons) 
AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 
Passenger Cars: 

Domestic sales* ., (Nov.) 
®Factory output ... (Dec.) 
Trucks and Buses: 

Domestic sales* ., (Nov.! 

(Dec.) 
(Dec.} 


®Fact 
ory Output ... 
(Dec.) 


(Dec.) 


(Dec.) 
(Oct.) 


(Nov.) 

(Dec) 
(Dec.) 
(Dec.) 
‘(Dec.) 


82,219 
108,806 


22,694 
46,510 
58,720 


34,464,445 
27,591,556 


187,178,500 
5,106,753 


15,287,104 


7,548 
11,491 


1,637 
5,487 
4,915 


2,154,007 
2,089,035 


9,429,200 + 
681,218 


1,960.429 
902,714 
34,412,448 
72,143 
432,805 


731,800 
766,500 


240,656 
253,997 


1,719,479 


88,409 
125,081 
24,303 
41,061 
57,909 


35,984,229 
33,701,624 


187,277,900 
4,945,932 


12,694,061 
3,911,886 
114,178,301 
1,035,744 
3,239,798 


8,915,100 
16,716,900 


2,624,580 
3.213,203 


12,943,732 


1,050 
3,152 
5,044 


1,911,625 
2,049,964 


10,522,900 
711,694 


“1,605 557 
365,085 
15,982,526 
69,116 
284,601 


760,000 
688,100 


209,753 


Contracts awarded 
Cement bis. ...,. 
AGRICULTURE— 
Flour prod., bbis. .. 
Flour exp., bbis. .., 
Wheat exp.. bush. . 
Cattle saless 
Hog saless 
SEA FISHERIES—; 
Catch, ewts, ........ 
Landed value 
NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... 
xports, tons ...... (Nov. 
MINING AND OILs— er 
Coal prod., tons ..., (Nov.) 
Coal imports, tons’ (Neo } 12,613,362 
Gold prod.. fine oz. (Oct.) 4,225,000. 3.097.238 
Nickel prod., Ib. ..; (Oct.) 18,848, 188,208,711 176,199,163 
Opper prod., jb... (Oct) ‘ 356,000 502,360,179 478,231,538 
— oll prod, bbi. (Nov.) ‘ 445 7,394,583 yy 
mrause oil imp., bbl. (Nov.) 4,117,000 35,133,600 — 33,868,600 
Total monthly Leer aed 
FOREIGN TRADE—» kw.n.’s 2,606,827 25,030,866 23,650,000 
(Nov.) 84,561,211 633, 108,908 
948,985 778,621,197 


Imports 
dorts . .......,.. (Nov.) 098,490,366 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
reseed Jumber exp.: 
i (Dec.) 3 
. Nov.) 2, 
.. (Nov.) 30, 
an rubber imp., Ib. (Nov.) 3,482, 
— cons., No.t (Dec. 12, 
mindy manufactured .. lb.§ 190,390,511 
xe debits? ....... (Nov.) $ 2,930,346 2,965.079 
las tales? .. .. (Dec.i ¢ 72,229 86,028 1,441,161 1,138,657 
surance sales (Nov.) §$ 36,062,000 . 37,167,000 361.201,000 350,380,000 


‘ops. All Canads figure comprsiing over 90% of the Canadian total. 
Une omitted, §For four weeks to Dec. 2, 1939. excluded. 
y sinned figures covering N.S., P.EI., N.B., Que., B.C. *Preliminary. 
le ‘al at yards and plants, sAfter revisions. 

_.”*W items for week marked « 


9,125,800 
15,862,100 


2,869,266 
2,403,432 


14,003,072 
12,726,949 


(Nov.) 
(Nov,) 


(Dec.) 


2,375,661 


63,303,669 
86,830,732 833. 


. 1,667,088 
: 20,378,731 
; ‘327, 960,000 125,026,000 

6,871,633 
966, 192.775 
28,560,485 28,018,238 


520,383 
144,018,061 999,510,880 


Investment Suggestions 


Dominion of Canada First War Loan 
344% Bonds due February 1, 1948-52 
Price: 100 and accrued interest 


Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
Limited 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 
414% Bonds due June 1, 1951 
Price: 102 and accrued interest to yield 4.27% 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 
Metropolitan Building, Torento 


_ Telephone: Gigie 168 


That is to say, very frequently it 
contains an 
article about 
some man of 
achieve- 
ment or very 


penter, tile setter or other trades- 
man to do their part of the work. 

“People don’t want to be both- 
ered hunting up every tradesman 
they need for a job,” said Bert. “We 
find that by handling all details for 
them they are much more satisfied, 
and then we are responsible for 


the job: That suits us, too, because} 


can see to it that we engage ef- 


| feient workmen to do a job in keep- 


the editorial 

page of The 

Post and the 

“Atticus” fea- 

ture. Both 

give me the 

kind of in- jouw c. xIRKWoOD 
formation I 

want about men. Most of us, I 
imagine, like reading about men—of 
how they.developed from small to 
great things and about their attain- 
ments and achievements. 

In the Jan. 15 issue of Maclean’s 
is the story of McGill University’s 
new head, Frank Cyril James—just 
36 years old. Here are some sentence 
facts about him: 


He is an Englishman, son of a 
British civil servant. 

All his secondary and higher 
schooling was done on. scholar- 
ships. 

In the autumn of 1939 he went 
to McGill on a two-year leave of 
absence from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

He has done a good deal of writ- 
ting and is the author of several 
books on finance and economics. 


What's Your Hat Size? 


What size hat'do you wear? If it 
is 7%, then your head is of average 
size, But don’t imagine that a hat- 
size above or below the average has 
much significance from the intelli- 
gence point of view——though it 
may have. The niajority of men in 
Toronto who call at hat shops for 
cast-off hats are men receiving as- 
sistance from some charitable or 
benevolent institution and they 
have small heads—under size 7. 

Some. men have two hat sizes. 
Take Hector Charlesworth, dis- 
tinguished Canadian journalist, by 
way of example. When Hector 
wears his hat jauntily, a smaller- 
size hat fits him, but when he sets 
his hat firmly on his*head, then he 
needs a larger hat—7%. The date 
J. P. Morgan wore a size 8. The late 
Senator O’Connor wore 7%. . 

R. L. Mulqueen, a former sports 
commissioner in Ontario, and Arch- 
bishop McGuigan of Toronto, both 
wear 7% hats. Hon. P. M. Dewan, 
Minister of Agriculture in the On- 
tario Cabinet, wears size 7. King 
George V wore a 6% size; so do 
the present king and the Duke of 
Windsor. 

Gene. Tunney wears 7%; Bing 
Crosby, 7%; Fred Astaire, 7%; Low- 
ell Thomas, 7%. 

If you want to know how hat 
sizes are measured, here's how: Add 
the head's length and width in 
inches and divide by 2. In regard to 
brain capacity, scientists multiply 
the length by the width, and then 
by the height of the brain case. 

os 


Ideas Mean 


Money 

The way that most of us make 
our livelihood is selling our time, 
genius and energy. If we economize 
in the use of any one or of all of 
these three assets, we thereby re- 
duce our income. This reflection 
occurred to me when I read in Sani- 
tary Engineer about Bert and 
George Rankin of W. A, Rankin & 


Son, ineers, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 
no economists in 


George are 
; one sense. They 
to the affairs 


Jae 


ing with the workmanship of our 
own staff.” 

The Rankins work closely with 
their bank manager in connection 
with Home Improvement jobs and 
they are able to direct not a few ac- 
counts to their bank. A number of 
people who borrowed money on the 
Home Improvement plan sponsored 
by the Government opened accounts 
with the bank into which they de- 
posited money every pay day. 

The.Rankins are emphatic in the 
belief that. to get plumbing con- 
tracts they must go out looking for 
them. They have a portable bath- 
room display which was shown at 
several territorial fairs last autumn 
and at several building.fairs and 
shows. ~ 
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How to Fly 

Assen Jordanoff has written a 
‘book about flying—“Your Wings” 
(Funk & Wagnall). Mr. Jordanoff’s 
aim was to incorporate in it every- 
thing about flying that can conceiv- 
ably be taught by word and picture. 
He himself is an expert wartime 
flyer. 

This book’s chapters will be 
printed serially in Canadian Avia- 
tion. The first chapter appears in 
the January issue and the series 
will continue through the whole of 
1940. The material will be espe- 
cially valuable in view of the very 
large number of Air Force person- 
nel to be trained in Canada. Mr. 
Jordanoff has quite unusual writing 
ability, being able to write lucidly, 
dramatically and informatively. His 
story will be illustrated. 

” os * 
Druggists’ Income 

What income does a retail druggist 
get? I found an answer to this ques- 
tion in a revealing article in Drug 
Merchandising, The drugstore 
owner whose annual sales range 
from $10,000 to $20,000, receives $1,- 
600. 


Thus, the income is $2,000 in stores 
with $30,000-$40,000 sales, and is 
$3,000 when sales are $100,000 and 
over. 

Wages, inclusive of the proprietor’s 
wage, in drugstores total 16.9% F 
the store’s sales—which is more th 
half the total operating cost. Drug- 
stores of the “independent” descrip- 
tion cannot afford to pay more than 
3.5% of their sales for rent. About 
1% of sales is the economic amount 
for advertising. 


Vital Question Lacking 

Here’s a story with a good point— 
found in Bookseller and Stationer, 
oddly enough, yet perhaps usefully, 
seeing that its teaching is for all 
classes of retailers. 

A prospect walked into the sales 
office of a company making bacon 
slicers, and asked for a demonstra- 
tion. So a side of bacon was put on 
the machine and was sliced expert- 
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Snapshots of 


Some Important Bondholders 


ERHAPS SOME OF THE PEOPLE 
Pawn in these pictures don’t 
quite fit in with your idea of what 
bondholders should look like. 


industrial enterprises, 
ernment projects, such as schools, 
roads, and bridges . . . in practically 
every part of Canada and the United 


and Gov- 


States. 


> But the fact is that these typical 
Canadian and American people— 
and millions more like them, in 
every walk of life—have a financial 
interest in some of the country’s 
most important investments... in 
electric light and power companies, 
transportation companies, home and 
farm mortgages, and Government 
bonds. 


People like these, you see, Qwn 
life insurance policies with Metro- 


politan... / 


> And as you probably know, part 
of the money Metropolitan policy- 
holders pay as premiums for their 
life insurance is set aside a8 a 
“reserve,” as required by law. This 
reserve fund is invested by the com- 
pany, to earn interest and thus help 
to reduce the cost of life insurance to 
the policyholders. 


In its effort to achieve maximum 
safety for the funds which it invests 
for its policyholdérs, Metropolitan 
wisely follows the proved prices of 
diversification . . . spr these 
funds over many different kinds of 
sound, conservative investments, 


E 

> You will find these dollars at 

work today in thousands of care- 

fully selected investments... in 

bonds and mortgages, helpin g to 
building ' 

and apartments, utilities, agriculture, © 


Not a single dollar is placed uritil 
a thorough study and analysis of the 
security has been made by Metro- . 
politan’s staff of specialists. And 
every dollar, once invested, is sub- 
ject to constant watchfulness. \ 


> Metropolitan’s investments, and 
the measures taken to safeguard 
them, are important to every policy- 
holder for still another reason . . . 


These investments, with the in- 
terest they earn, make it possible for 
the company to guarantee that the 
payments provided for in its policies 
willebe made, in full, when due. 


This is Number az in a series of advertise. 
ments designed to give the public @ clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 


company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL (COMPANY) 
NEW YORK 
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Average $2,257 ee Een | 
Survey Shows Better Demand For Insurance BIG DAILY NEWSPAPER IS READY.FOR test on “In 


had what appeared to tn 
Among Farmers, Ranchers and Factory Workers 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
« ORGANIZED IN 1896 


Assets .... $2,234,188.78 
Surplus .. 1,057,853.38 


INSIST ON SECURITY—Then 
place your insurance on the 
basis of Broad Coverage and 
Favorable Rate — and save 
money on your Fire Premiums. 


sound reasons for keeping 
: income securities out of (iq 
| _ folios, the views of this i 
- group deserve presentot 
| of the Honorable Men‘ 
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—Professional and Financial Classes Down 


Improvement in general business; 52% of the 8,861 appli- 
conditions in Canada and the United | cants indicated they new buy- 
States is indicated in a survey of| ers of life insurance, while 13% 
life insurance buyers in .the two| stated they owned other insurance 
countries recently completed by the/ in the company to which they were 
American Service Bureau. making on, and the remain- 

Thts organization furnishes life| ing 35% said they owned life in- 
insurance inspection reports to the| surance in other 
Canadian and United States life in-| The 855 applications from farmers 
surance companies that are members | and ranchers for an average of $2,127 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 


Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and 
Mencton 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 


United States 
Every six months it makes an| of $2,090 each the year before. The 
ar F & G occupational study of 10,000 persons} number of applications from rural 
idetity uaranty | applying for life insurance, which is} housewives was 292 for $1,276 each, 
regarded as a business indicator for| a new two-year record. On the other 
life insurance company executives} hand applications from urban house- 
and agents. | wives dropped from 412 for $1,755 
In the survey just recently com-| each to 352 for $1,724 each. 

pleted, particular importance is at-| In automobile sales and service 
ee mo) tached to gains made by sales to! 544 applications for $2,160 each were 
farmers, ranchers and rural house-| received, as against 540 for $2,526 
wives on the one hand, and actual) each in December, 1938. Applications 
workers in most manufacturing in-| in banking brokerage and insurance 
dustries, on the other. This is in-| circles numbered 390 for $4,564 each, 
tenpreted as indicating that the good| compared with 431 for $4,160. Life 
times reflected in many business| insurance agents continued to show 
indices in both countries are actually] faith in their own warés making 
being enjoyed by the two great sec-| 132 applications for $3,936 each. 
tions of the population, the farmers} These agents stated they already 

and the city workers. carried an average of $6,530 each. 

Farmers and ranchers showed a Workers 

decided gain numerically as buyers| Factory workers in machinery, 
of life insurance, while rural house-| metals, and metal products made 
wives applied for life insurance| 283 applications for $1,705 each, 
in greater numbers in December} compared with 219 for $1,532 each 
than shown in any of the similar] in 1938. Textile, leather and: general 
surveys of the past two years. mill and factory workers made 109 
Total Amount $22 Millions | 8pPlications compared with 78 in 

DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS the previous year. The: amount 
: ala The total amount of insurance ap-| each application however was lower 
HON. D L CAMPBELL.MLA plied for by the 10,000 applicants] at $1,477, compared with $1,741 in 
ae ee BS was over $22 millions, making anj 1938. 
Among bankers, brokers, 


Company 
TORONTO 


‘lhe PORTAGE 


LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN 
WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 


average of $2,257 against an average profes- 


of $2,484 in December, 1938. The! sional 
average held by the applicants was/| service c 


$4,417 compared with $5,108 in -1938.| applications and the amount of|i 


Excluding from all calculations,| insurance epplied for showed 
1,139 children under 18 years of age,! recessions. 


Company Reports 


1884 Canada Life verse factors in the situation. Mr. 


nd domestic and personal| bonds and debentures, \ 
siousiiicalacnn es teal of| real estate. Mortgages and policy 


of the American Life Convention.| compared with 844 for an average| p44 


Assets 


Continental Life 


New insurance written by the 
Continental Life Insurance Co. in 
1939 totalled $5.7 millions, 9% down 
from the previous year. Business in 
force, however, at $42 millions was 
about 16% higher. In addition, 
President J. W. Hobbs states in the 
directors’ report, there are now in 
force 113 immediate annuity con- 
tracts, providing total annual pay- 
ments of $38,426 a year to annu- 
itants. 

Although there was a small in- 
crease in income from interest, 
rents, etc., net premium income for 
the year was down almost $150,000, 
which resulted in a decline of about 
$120,000 in total receipts. Payments 
te policyholders at $918,855 were up 
about 6%. 

An increase of 4.4% in ledger as- 
sets was due to larger holdings of 
stocks and 


oans were lower than a year ago. 
Surplus funds shown in the state- 
ment amount to $638)651, including 
paid up capital, slightly lower than 
in 1938. 

In 1938 the company completed 
arrangements to commence business 
in Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1938 


EST. 


Ae A 


FIRE: and 


As in 1914, the first year of the 
previous war, new insurance writ- 
ten by the Canada Life Assurance 
Co, in 1939 was slightly under that 
of the preceding year. S. C. Mc- 
Evenue, general manager, in his 
address to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting, noted both the un- 
settlement which preceded the 
actual outbreak of war and the re- 
adustment which followed as ad- 


McEvenue also stated that in the 

previous war, sales increased sub- — ene, 

stantially every year between 1914|Receipis ..s., 

and 1918. “History has a hahit of| Net prem. inc. ..... 

repeating itself,” he added. Int., rents, etc. ...+. 
Total assurance in force at $810 | Assets 

millions at Dec. 31, exclusive of all 

annuities, was also down slightly. 

This is attributed entirely to termi- 

nation in reassurance business re-|_ Real estate 

ceived from other companies. The a 

business in force produced by the , 

Canada Life’s own sales organiza- 

tion showed an increase for the 


3 $ 
5,705,935 6,272,103 


Stocks 
Policy loans ........ 1,300,671 
. 938, 


5883882 
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Crown Life 


fourth consecutive year, Mr. Me- 


Gains in both new insurance and 


~ 


a. 


Automobile and Cratae| rrr 87 Ti eeales 
io 


_| Evenue said. 
Total receipts of the company a 
$39 millions were slightly above 


¢| insurance in force are reported by 


report for 1939. New insurance at 


the Crown Life Insurance Co. in its| , 0 
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sas ( aanatly COMPANY those of 1938, premium income be- 
" 7 , J ing down slightly, while revenue 
any from interest, rents, etc... was up 
almost $800,000. 

An increase of $1.3 million in 
policy payments was largely 
matured endowments. Dividends to 
policyholders were higher, but 
death claims showed a reduction. 
Over 70% of total policy payments 
were made to living policyholders. 

..| Assets of the company reached a 
new high figures of millions, a 
gain for the year of over $2.1 mil- 
lions. It was pointed out in the re- 
port that this increase would have 
been greater, by $2.5 millions, if the 
company had not disbursed the 
latter amount during the year, as an 
adustment of certain reassurance 
reserves. This readjustment arose 
as a result of an opportunity pre- 
sented for rewriting a block of re- 
assurance on a basis considered 
very satisfactory to the company’s 
policyholders. 

Among the assets, holdings of 
government bonds were 11% higher 
and constitute 48% of total ledger 
assets while holdings of preferred 
stocks and common stocks were 
lower. Loans were also down. 

Years Ended a. 31 
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A strong, progres- 
sive Company, giv- 
ing Absolute Protec- 
tion and Up-to-Date 
Service in 


alae 


INSURANCE CoO. 
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New 


Four Square Security 
for You and Your Family 
« 


$9,500,000.00 - 


A CANADIAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
President Managing Director 
JOHN W. HOBBS NEWTON J. LANDER 
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Confederation Life 


While new business written by the 
Confederation Life Association in 
1939 was under that for the previous 
year, business in force increased al- 
most $10 millions to $431 millions, a 
gain of over 2%. In the report of the 
directors for the year, it ig stated 
that the amount of new insurance 
shown was exclusive of a substantial 
volume from abroad, not received 
in time for inclusion in the 1939 state- 
ments, owing to delay in the mails. 

The Association’s group welfare 
insurance department made progress 
during the year, In addition to the 
better known group life, accident 
and sickness and retirement annuity 
plans, the Association’s group under- 
writing has been extended to group 
hospitalization and surgical fee 
benefits. The Association now re- 
ports over 600 different group con- 
tracts in force, giving protection to 
over 56,000 employees. 

Total income for the year at $23.3 
millions was $1.3 million higher than 
in 1938, 

Premium income, excluding all an- 
nuity business, was $15 millions, up 


Ta aid: 
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As well as the wide protection and personalized service of Northwegtern 
Insurance, all policyholders participate in the savings of the Company. 


Every day in the year, under the conservative management of this lead- 
. ing mutual Company, elfective fire prevention measures help build 
savings that are distributed to the Company's policyholders, 


Under the Northwestern Mutual Plan, every policyholder saves. 


Write or phone for the name of the 
Northwestern Agent in your territory, 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Toronto + Hamilton + Ottawa - Halifax - St, John - Quebec C: 
Moncton - Winnipeg - Saskatoon » Edmonton « Calgary - Kelowne 
Cease ere, = Seanten - Ce 


to $5.5 millions, 
The Association during the year 
distributed among peer are and 
$154 millions, com- 


Se ne ee 


$34.7 millions was $2.3 millions above 
that for the ious year, Business 
in force at millions was $16.5 
millions or ut 8% higher. 

Total receipts were $1 million 
higher at $9.4 millions, Factors con- 
tributing to’ this result were an in- 
crease of about-$900,000 in premium 
—— and of $84,000 in investment 
ncome, 

Disbursements to policyholders 
and beneficiaries also increased. 
Death and disability claims at $1 
million were down about $100,000, 
but payments in settlement of ma- 
tured policies and on policies sur- 
rendered were about $200,000 higher. 

An increase of $4.1 millions or ap- 
proximately 12% in assets to $38.5 
millions was due to expansion in 
holdings of bonds—government, mu- 
nicipal, public utility and industrial. 
There were also small gains in the 
amount of mortgages held, as well as 
stocks and policy loans. In the di- 
rectors’ report it is pointed out, gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds con- 
stitute about 35% of the assets with 
other bonds 13%, making a total of 
48% of all assets in bonds. 

Policy reserves were increased 
during the-year by $3.7 millions or 
12%. Surplus on the year’s opera- 
tions was $653,882. Free surplus is 
$1.7 million, the highest in the his- 
tory of the company. 

The average rate of interest earned 
on investments was 4.86% compared 
with 4.97% in the previous year. 

1939 


New insurance .. 34,757,262 
usiness in force 


Dominion Life | 

Insurance in force with the Domin- 
ion Life Assurance Co) increased 
$6.3 millions to $185.2 millions, the 
annual report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1939, reveals. 

Total income of the company: at 
$8 millions was down about $860,000. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year total- 
led $2.9 millions, compared with $3.1 
millions in the previous year. Ford 
S. Kumpf, president and managing 
director of the company, states that 
of this total amount 74% was paid 
to living policyholders, Over $43.5 
millions, he states, has been paid by 
the company to policyholders and 
pg a since it was organized 
in \ 


Total assets rose $3 millions dur- 
ing the year to $43.8 millions. Policy 
reserves have been increased $2.3 
millions to $36 millions, 

, ; 1939 


$783,006, while revenue from interest, | Total 
rents, dividend, etc., gained $191,000 Total assets 


Paralleling the experience of the 
first year of the last war, new life 
insurance written by the Manufac- 
turers” Life Insurance Co. in 1939 
was down about 244% from the pre- 
vious year. J. H. Lithgow, general 
manager, commenting on the report 
at the annual meeting, stated that 
any unfavorable effect of the out- 
break of war was likely to be of a 
temporary nature, “as war creates 
an increased appreciation of the 
value of life insurance.” 

Business in force with the com- 
pany, including deferred annuities, 
showed a gain of $17 millions or 3%. 
The gain is attributed, in the gen- 
eral manager’s report, to a decrease 
in business terminating by lapse 
and surrender. 

Income from all sources of $35 
millions was greatly above the pre- 
vious year. Premium income, how- 
ever, was lower, the gain in total 
income being due largely to an in- 
éreased revenue from interest and 
dividends. 

Payments to policyholders of $17 
millions were up $2 mfilions from 
the previous year. The increase was 
entirely in payments to living 
policyholders as death claims were 
down $500,000. 

Total assets of the company were 
up 6% to $177 millions. Increases 
were shown in every item except 
policy loans which were slightly 
lower than in the previous year. 

Policy reserves at $149 millions 
were up about 5.6%, contingency 
reserves were increased 25% and 
surplus was up about $420,000. 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 
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Mortgages 
Policy loans .... 
Policy reserves ... 
Conting. reserves . 
Funds on deposit . 
709,258 
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EVERY NEWS STORY, ANY EMERGENCY 


— ee —— — ————————— 


The Halifax Herald 
Protects Own Staff 


Accidents, Sickness | 
| 
By Group Insurance | 
| 


And Sudden Death 
Make Major News 


Newspapermen know and are never 
allowed to forget that fate is unpre- 
dictable. Accidents to persons and to 
property, losses of life and of money 
. +» these things are news and the news- 
paper mon is ready at all times to 
report them, giving names, pictures 
and other details. , 


No one can say what these names will 
be, so The HERALD has a quick refer- 
ence library in which are fyled details 
concerning world prominent people 
who are still very much alive. Then if 
necessity arises, they are completely 
ready with the news. 


As The Halifax HERALD is ready for 
any emergency connected with the 
publication of news, so is its staff pre- 
pored for emergencies arising from 
sickness, accidents, and death from 


accidental causes. 


| 
The entire staff is protected by Group 
Sickness and Accident Insurance in the : 
Confederation Life. Group Insurance 
is an economical way to putchase pro- 
tection for employees. It carries the 
basic principle of "spreading the risk" 
one step further by making protection ! 
available to those who might not other- 
wise get it. 
! 


EMPLOYEES PROTECTED 
Approximately 160 employees of The $Halifax HERALD and subsidiary 
companies are protected from the finargial consequences of sickness and 
accident, and also enjoy death benefits payable in event of death or 
dismemberment through accident. Benefits during illness run from $5 to $40 
weekly, according to salary. Death benefits are for $1,000. A separate 
schedule applies to the mechanical department. 


] 

We are pleased to assist executives to formulate plans for Group | 

Life Insurance, Group Sickness and Accident Insurance, Hospitaliza- 

tion Benefits, Surgical Fee Benefits, as well as Group Retirement 
} 


. 


Annuity Plans. 


Confederation Life 


Association 


Head Office Toronto 
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Insurance Notes 
Under a new arrangement, the 


tions, one comprising northern On- 
tario, Manitoba, eastern Saskatche- 
wan; the other, western Saskatche- 


The Northern Life Insurance Co. 
reports “that in 1939, its mortality 


1. Give informa®™ 
to Financial P@ 


Tate was the loweSt in the last 20 
years at 44.9% of expected. 

It is stated that the annual report 
of the company which will be issued 
shortly will show that the amount 
of insurance in force during the yeas 
passed the $50 millions mark. 


wan and Alberta, The first will be 
under the management of John 
Pickering, who ‘will be located in 
Winnipeg. The other will be under 
S. N. Richards, who for the time be- 
ing will also be located in Winnipeg 
but will, in the latter part of the 


Royal and ‘Liverpool insurance 
groups which have heretofore oper- 
ated separately in western Canada, 
will now be under one group man- 


agement. 
The western territory will be 
divided into two separate jurisdic- 
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January 27, 1940 
Investing in Wartime 


Because 20% of all entrants in 
The Financial Post's recent con- 
test on “Investing in Wartime” 
had what appeared to them to be 
sound reasons for all fired 
income securities out of port- 
folios, the views of this important 
group deserve presentation. One 
of the Honorable Mention prizes 
went to a portfolio that contained 
no bonds. 

W. D. Ross, economist for Cc Cc. 
Fields & Co., Toronto, did not win 
a prize, but his list contains fea- 
tures that justify its publication. 
Mr. Ross’ views are not necessarily 
endorsed by The Financial Post as 
the ideal solution of the problem.: 


By W. D. ROSS 

To some investors, Canada’s 
entrance into the arena of European 
war, has apparently simplified the 
problem of investment. The essence 
of their advice is to buy war stocks, 
sit back and enjoy the ride, 

Unfortunately, the solution is not 
go simple. In reality war has created 
intensification, not simplification, of 
the investors’ problems. 

Counter Inflation 7 

The sound investment portfolio 
today must be so constructed as to 
counteract the effects of war infla- 
tion, but at the same time, avoid 
heavy losses in the event of an early 
peace, It must take war into consid- 
eration without speculating too heav- 
ily on a continuation of that war. 
Otherwise, the investor might just as 
well buy war stocks blindly and trust 
in providence to do the rest. 

At the outset, fixed income securi- 
ties with no conversion or partici- 
pating features should be discarded. 
This includes high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks. Higher interest 
rates and the rising cost of living 
that will follow inevitably in the 
wake of war, will affect the prin- 
cipal value of these securities and 
reduce their real income, It is clear- 
ly impossible to. employ such securi- 
ties as a hedge against war inflation. 


Good Commons Best 

Logically investment should be 
confined to securities that will give 
an increasing money income and/or 
capital appreciation sufficient to off- 
set the rise of living costs and pro- 
duce a net gain in real incomé or 
principal. By the same logic, com- 
mon stocks in sound companies are 
the best media for war investment. 
Selection of particular companies 
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- Keep Real Income Gaining 
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specifically with these 
conditions in mind and should pro- 
vide a satisfactory oper- 
ation for the businessman investor. 


See Rising Demand 

The primary effect of war on Can- 
ada’s economy will be to increase 
sharply the demand for a wide range 
of goods. The greatest benefits, how- 
ever, will agcrue to those companies 
engaged in the direct production of 
essential war goods Taw ma- 
terials, including ai shipbuild- 
ing, munitions, base metals, oil, steel 
and iron, and chemicals. 

For investment purposes, Cana- 
dian shipbuilding companies have a 
poor peacetime record as have ea 
large number of the munition manu- 
facturers. Without war,-these issues 
would be unattractive and hence 
cannot properly be included in an 
investment portfolio. 


Aircraft Manufacturing 

Canada’s aircraft production will 
become an increasingly important 
source of supply for Great Britain in 
the present war, while at the same 
time the industry has a growing 
peacetime market. 

National Steel Car Corp. is one of 
the leading Canadian manufacturers 
of railroad and transit lines, and 
through subsidiaries manufactures 
aircraft, automotive and marine 
lines, 

The company’s plants can be 
turned over to the production of 
munitions and an addition of 30,000 
square feet is under construction at 
the main plant at Hamilton, to in- 
crease the productive capacity. 

It is significant that the company 
has been producing shells for. the 
British Government for the past 
year under a test order. 

Earnings are subject to wide 
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Since 1914-1918 the company has 

made tremendous strides coincident 

with the rapid growth of the chemi- 

Soon hada app 

* ustry a 

ed for still greater aheamina a 
peacetime. 

From a wartime point of view, the 

ce a period 

on both because 


plosives and the cessation of imports 
of other chemicals from Germany. 

Earnings have been relatively 
stable for the past few years, with 
an average of $6.79 per share the 
past three years. 

‘ Non-Ferrous Metals 

Base metal producers, including 
nickel, will experience a sharp in- 
crease in demand, but at-present, 
face the threat of price restrictioris, 


investors think. By keeping specula- 
tors out of the market oe hence, 


ficial, but as legitimate demand cuts 
into supplies, prices will seek their 
true economic level, While these re- 
strictions appear to destroy the con- 
dition of a flexible price structure, 
the purpose of this flexibility is to 


offset rising costs and the authori-| prese 


ties will take this into consideration 
by adjusting the price from time to 
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Will you please be good enough 
to let me have a report on the 
Canadian Pacific Railways. I 
bought 30 shares of stock in this 
company at a little less than $7.50 
a share. 

The prospects for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ordinary shares are 
regarded as being better. The finan- 
cial statement for 1939 is expected 
to show a relatively substantial in- 
crease over the returns for 1938. 
However, there is no likelihood of a 
dividend on the common, while it is 
more than possible the directors will 
defer any action on the preferred 
siock dividend. The prospect this 
year is somewhat more encouraging, 
especially in view of the large vol- 
ume of grain still to be moved from 
western farms. In addition, indus- 

trial activity has increased, while 
the stepping-wp of Canada’s war ef- 
fort should provide more traffic for 
the company. 


Union Gas 


Would you consider Union Gas 
Stock suitable for purchase at pres- 
ent levels? 

vnion Gas Co. of Canada is en- 
gaged, directly and through subsi- 
diaries, in the distribution of natural 
&nd manufactured gas over a large 
area in southwestern Ontario and in 
and about the City of Hamilton. 
Consolidated earnings for the six 
months ended Sept. 30, 1939, amount- 
ed 10 $198,326 as compared with $80,- 
— the corresponding period of 


As Sales of gas for domestic heat- 
ing in the winter months account for 
the greater part of the company’s 
earnings, the increase is attributed 
atgely to weather conditions, al- 
“ough there has also been an in- 
“Tease in the number of customers. 
Union Gas controls most of its own 
sources of natural gas. 
th company appears less likely 
"22 Would most’ utilities, to suffer 
ee ———————— 
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Members Montreal Stack Eachange 
Montreal Curb Market — 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


from a period of rising prices which 
is conceivable during the war. Con- 


gas, it is not subject to rising 

to the same extent as 

panies might be. In its ope 
Hamilton, which are carried 

ly with Dominion Natural Gas Co. 
since the 1939 reorganization 
United Fuel Investments Ltd., antifi- 
cial gas is used for part of the mar- 
ket. Plans for marketing a mixed 


regular dividends whieh amount to 
80c. a share annually. | - 


Industrial Acceptance 


Kindly let us have a report.on 
Industrial Acceptance Corp. We 
are more interested in having a 
brief opinion on the soundness of 


been felt by practically all lines of 
equipment handled. 
y makes a varied line 


company in the past few years. Its 
subsidiary, Standard Steel Construc- 


continues, there is some prospect of 
additional fevenue from this source 
to the parent company, 


Bell Telephone | 
I have been considering pur- 
chasing some stock of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada and 
would like to know how this secur- 


is 
t medium. This company 


-| has a record of many years of sound 


is yet to be proven. 


B. é. Power 


I hold some of the Class “A” 
shares of British Columbia Power 
Corp. and would appreciate any 
comments you care to make on 
this company. 

B. C. Power Corp. has reported 
operations and earnings on a satis- 
factory basis in recent months, with 
the dividend on the class “A” stock 
being fully earned. This has not 
been reflected in the market value 


United Steel 


What are the current prospects 
for United Steel Corp.? 


vestment medium, therefore, the 
stock of the company is highly re- 


Hiram Walker 
Can Hiram Walker maintain 
common dividends at the present 


maintenance of 
recent levels should readily 
mit continued payments at regu- 


Se 
tn Bros 


Et 


.prices in the last war. In July, 1914, 
mid-continent crude oil sold at 75 


Totals .....: 
Quotations in 


portfolio submitted October 21, 


Jan. 


Price 
63 
233 


as 
17 
23 
% 
33% 


approxi- 


- mate current prices inserted in last column for purposes 


of comparison. 


Dominion Foundries and Steel is 
another company in this group, 
which should receive considerable 


cents per barrel, declined to 55 cents | ing 


in | in Dec., 1914 and then turned upward 


to reach a high of $2.25 per bbl. in 
1918. 
British American Oil and Imperial 


The important factor from a war- 
time viewpoint is that both of these 
companies control large crude oil 
resources and will benefit substanti- 
ally from the increasing export de- 
mand coupled with higher crude oil 
prices as this demard cuts down ex- 
isting supplies. : 

British American Oil’s earnings 
have been very stable the past three 
years around $1.40 per share. Im- 
perial also has an excellent invest- 
ment record with earnings stabilized 
around 95 cents per share. 

Steel and Iron Products 

The use of steel and iron products 
in wartime is so well known as to 
require little comment. Canada’s 
steelmakers will be called upon to 
supply goods to an extent that will 
tax their capacity to the limit in the 
nt war. 

When the investor thinks of steel 
he immediately thinks of Steel Com- 


plants in Canada and the United 
States is now on a replacement basis. 
Increasing stocks of matured liquors 
in the United States, the chief mar- 
ket for the company, indicates little 
hope of higher price levels in the 
near future and may cause some dif- 
ficulty in maintaining present levels. 
More than most liquor companies, 
Hiram Walker is an international 
organization with large interests in 
Scotland. Wartime conditions have 
e the closing of the Dunbar- 
ton gag, My two smaller plants 
owned by 

working. 


Abitibi 
What is your opinion of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co. bonds? 


The chief factor to be considered 
in the outlook for Abitibi Power and 
Co. bonds is the treatment 

given various classes of securities in 
any re-organization of the company. 
As the bonds are a first mortgage on 
the company’s properties, holders 
should receive preferential treat- 
ment, and no question has yet. been 


raised as to their right to receive| 


back their principal and interest if 


such is possible. These bonds are| ' 


actively traded and are a favorite 
speculative medium among Canadian 
investors. As outlook for the news- 
print industry improves and output 
gains, earnings of Abitibi have 
moved up sharply in recent months. 
The are that a satisfactory 
scale of operations will be main- 
tained over the coming year, depend- 
ing in the final end on how business 
in the United States is’ maintained. 
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company are still). 


No weight has been given to any 
security in determining 


ly the same principal amount in each 
issue the effects of such an error are 
reduced to a minimum. 

For example, if one security ap- 
paregtly had greater possibilities 
than another and a greater amount 
was invested in this security, the 
loss—if the decision proved wrong 
—might more than offset the gains 
on other securities and unbalance 
the entire portfolio. 


Every company included in the 


ing income and capital appreciation 
—for the duration of the war—more 
than sufficient to offset thé effects 
of war inflation, and the double 
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Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industria] and Mining 
Investments.. We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gold 
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“The present strength behind our policy contracts has never 
been exceeded at any time in the Company’s history.” 
A. 


of Canada’s Oldest Life Assurance Company 


@ Sales of new paid-for life insurance during the year amounted 
to $61,145,371. In addition, new considerations of $1,695,093 


were received for annuities. 


F, COULTER DEACON 


MEMBERS TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
PHONE ELGIN 3401 
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N. Mitchell, President. 
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@ Life insurance in force at the end of 1939, excluding 
annuities, amounted to $810,291,141. 


@ Assets, representing almost entirely accumulated savings of 
our policyholders, increased to $268,046,507, the highest 
figure in the company’s history. 


@ The average rate of interest earned on all the company’s 
investments was 4.29% compared with 4.25% in 1938. 


@ Income from all sources amounted to $39,022,044 in 1939, 
' an increase of $380,667 over the 1938 total. 


@ Surplus funds and special reserves of $13,024,729 show an 
increase of $1,450,611 from the previous year. : 


@ Dividends to policyholders were increased in 1939 for the 
third successive year. And it was announced at the annual 
meeting that unless unforeseen developments arise a further 
and larger increase will be made in July, 1940, 
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Assurance 
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Relief in War — Ill 


‘War, Crop 


This is the third of a series of 
articles probing the effect (or lack 
of it) of war on jobless relief: in 
Canada. Preceding articles have 
dealt with the situations in the 

ntry as a whoie and in Ontario. 
Future articles will spotlight the 
special problems in the other sec- 
tions of the country. 


By B. T. RICHARDSON 

—The first months of 
war found Manitoba with one per- 
gon out of 13 in its population on 
relief, and disappointed that revival 
of prices and production by war 
demands was slow to cause appreci- 
able change in the burden of relief 
costs. $ 


Province’s System Encourages 


In federal, provincial and — i ical. 


pal funds, between $500,000 
$850,000 a month have gone into re- 


lief in the past year or more. In 2 


. the first war month, 
there were 54,351 persons out of a 
population of 710,000, or 76% on 


relict. 
Outlook Hopeful 
The September total showed a 
jump of nearly 10% over September 
of 1938, due to confusion, uncertainty 
and business dislocation brought by 


‘war. 

But in October, the rolls were 
shaved by a fraction of 1%. And in 
November the number on relief fell 
5% under the same month in 1938, 
while cost showed a more striking 
drop of 21%. 

But the province started the war 
in better shape, as far as relief goes, 
than for some time. Analysis of the 
basic factors governing the relief 
situation justifies expectation that 
the war will whittle down the relief 
burden. 

It may reduce it to the irreducible 
core of unemployables that social 
welfare officials have come to recog- 
nize as permanent, come high water 
of prosperity or greater depths of 
depression. 

Two Main Questions 

Whether or not Manitoba finds full 
or partial escape from unemploy- 
ment relief in the coming months 
depends on the answers to two 
questions: 

1. Will the war create enough 
jobs to absorb surplus man power 
and restore agricultural incomes to 
make many recipients independent 
once again? 

2. Is, the administration of relief 
effective enough to assure that 
when wages and independence are 
again available, the relief rolls are 
cleared of persons unwilling to 
accept work? 


The answer to this last question, 
as far as Manitoba is concerned, lies 
in the machinery of relief adminis- 
tration built up by the experience of 
more than nine years. Relief has 
been investigated in Manitoba time 
and again since 1930, and finding is 
yet to be made that it is not econom- 
ical and just. The province’s broad 


policy has evolved on the proposi-| tory. 


tion that work is better than the dole, 
end the relief recipient must work, 
if work is available. 

When jobs are available, relief 
recipients will have to show cause 
why should remain on relief. 


they 
- That is indicated from study of the 


system of controlling the relief dol- 
lar that operates in the province. 
Take a look at Winnipeg, where the 
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70,000 persons, about one in 1 

September figures are alwa - 
paratively low, because of fall busi- 
ness in handling the western wheat 


crop. 
Real Test 
The real test of relief comes in the 
late winter months, just before 
spring. 
In Manitoba the relief expenditure 
since 1930 has been $75 millions, dis- 


tributed on a 4:4:3 basis among fed-}j 


eral, provincial and municipal treas- 
uries. Basically this has been an 
effort to offset a loss'of around 
$175 millions annually in the income 
of Manitoba’s population since 1930. 
Previously Manitoba's production 
had an average net value of about 
$347 millions a year. Since then it 
has averaged only about half that. 

It goes without saying that new 
jobs in industry and renewed income 
from production will furnish the 
only final solution to the problem 
that has drained off $75 millions in 
public money in nine years. It is also 
a fact that the prospect of industrial 
and agricultural production geared 
to war needs has furnished an im- 
mediate prospect of restoring some 
of the vast loss that made relief an 
ever-present necessity throughout 
the 1930's. 

Centred in Winnipeg 

Manitoba's relief problem centres 
on Winnipeg, which city contains 
30% of the population of the prov- 
ince, about 50% of its relief cases, 
accounts for up to 65% of Manitobs 
relief costs. Broadly speaking, 
about 80% of Manitoba’s relief load 
is in Winnipeg and adjacent districts. 

Most recent full investigation 
into relief in Winnipeg was con- 
ducted by the Goldenberg Royal 
Commission on. Winnipeg. affairs, 
which reported in March, 1939. The 
report found that relief administra- 
tion in the city, under effective 
co-operation with provincial authori- 
ties, was economical and satisfac- 
. Costs of administration were 
estimated at 5% and the report found 
thorough investigation of relief cases 
and applicants for relief restricted 
the expenditure of relief money in 
Winnipeg to those legitimately in 
need of help. 

The commission found that 48% of 
the heads of families on relief in 
Winnipeg were over 40 years of age, 
26% aver 50, and concluded that a 


TO aa 


METHODS 


men were waiting on i 

for jobs, the first having arrived at 
4.30 am. Have relief recipients lost 
the desire to work in the meantime? 


opponen ! 
cede that there is less politics in re- 
lief in Manitoba than in some other 
provinces. The result is that Mani- 
toba gets probably fewer protests 


either from those who get relief or ; 


those who pay the taxes to provide 


it. 

While attempts have been made in 
Manitoba as elswhere by agitators 
to make capital out of the problem, 
the administrative machinery in con- 
trol has come to c general 
confidence. It has developed over 
nine years to a high pitch of effici- 
ency without sacrificing fairness and 
without draining the public treasury. 
costly as the bill for relief has been. 

Manitoba’s objective has been to 
replace the dole system with relief 
work, so that recipients will work 
for wages as far as possible. By 
agreement the provincial and Do- 
minion Governments jointly offer 
to pay for half the costs of material 

in relief projects, in addition to 
usual share of relief costs. 

‘s relief 

’ number 

of persons 34,450 in 

Octaber, 1931, the highest point 


WONT DO 


was recorded in March, 1987, when 
the figure was 115,165. 


Relief and Crops in Manitoba 
*No.on Value of 
Year: 3 
1931-32 eeeeeteeeeee 49 
932-33 .. ‘++ 59,663 
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December 
aUnavailable. 
These figures vary from the Mani- 


ered in the national figures. 

It will be noted that the 1939 
monthly totals were consistently 
higher than 1938 from March until 
October. 


Larger Works Outlay 


for relief works projects. Under the 
relief conditions and system as they 
have evolved in Manitoba, the pro- 
vision of work on relief projects for 
heads of families has operated to 
reduce the number of persons on re- 
lief, by enabling wage earners to 
neal their dependents off the relief 
ro 


This is shown by comparing de- 
tailed statistics of the Manitoba re- 
lief administration for June, 1939, 
when 65,162 persons were on relief, 
and September, when the figure 
was down to 54351, a decrease of 


pardona’ 
tion is that if jobs on relief projects 
cut down relief rolls in this fashion, 
absorption of reliefees by jobs in 
private industry would have an 
equally substantial and more per- 


by | manent effect. If private industry 
;+| Obtains war orders in the immediate 
(2 | future, or is generally stimulated by 


IXTY-FOUR YEARS of power-equi 
S ment insurance have taught that sataal 
inspection of boilers, engines, turbines and 
generators is but little better than no inspec- 
tion at all. It seldom reveals the incipient 
cracks or flaws; the “fatigue” that grows in 
moving parts under severe strain or con- 
stant stress — the obscure breeding spots of 


disaster! 


The preponderant share of power plant in- 
surance carried by the ee 
and Insurance Company of is a | 


tribute to an ins 


has come from long-continu 


tion tho ess that 


specializa- 


tion in one line alone. It is evidence of the . 
competency of a field force and a super- 


ee staff that have had a 
wet experience in the sort 
of inspections that count. An 
.tion. is invariably less 
accident aftermath. 
‘The agent or broker who recom: 
mends this company has these things 


— and your interest 


Power | 
Power Insurance 


— in mind. 


by Power Engineers 
the only Company in 


Canada Specializing ia Engineering Insurance 


war activity, the effect should be 
seen very rapidly. 
Effect of Relief Works in Manitoba 
ome Sept. fee 
Total ne. on relief 5,162 a i 
Relie es 65,1 54,351 10,811 
en emp 2,271 J 
Work hours ... 18,459 Sees 
Family relief ... 47,475 
Single men ..... 7,658 
a, men ...... ' = 
Rural rehabil-... 5'828 


Pare Manitoba Relief 


The figures given in comparing re- 
lief in June with that of September 
indicate another feature of the situa- 
tion that answers to some degree the 
criticism that a proportion of men on 
relief have forgotten how to work 
and have lost their initiative. The 
seasonal pick-up of farm work in 
September, plus the call of the col- 
ors, chiefly explains the reduction of 
3,322 single men on Manitoba's rolls. 


Back to the Land 
In this Connection, land settlement 
has been undertaken as a relief 
measure in Manitoba and in recent 
years 5,310 individuals have been 
moved off city relief rolls to the 
country, with 40% of them already 

on a self-supporting basis. 
Relief officials in Manitoba have 


found that the reluctance of young] be 


people to take work on farms has 


begun to disappear. Under the farm 
placement scheme, whereby they are 
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*Optional Equipment— Slight extra cost, (*White Sidewall Tires) 


We want you to drive it! Your 
Nash dealer has one ready, with 
the engine running. Get in and go! 


$2.50 a month, 9,000 young men and 
women were placed in farm work 
for winter months in 1938-39. Re- 
markably little grumbling has been 
heard from these people. 

In Manitoba approximately 5,000 
men enlisted in the first three 
months of war, and the single per- 
son’s relief problem is beginning to 
diminish. The Government closed 
one of its forestry camps in Septem- 


Paxrists 

But the foresight that went into 
Manitoba’s occupational training 
schoot in Winnipeg, as a relief ven- 


results under war conditions, especi- 
ally as the demand arises rapidly for 
skilled ground crews for the Empire 
air training sheme, The training 
school had an enrolment of 500 this 
year, and for boys the courses in- 
cluded motor mechanics, aviation 
ground work, sheet metal work, elec- 
trical and radio, steam and gas en- 
gineering, carpentry and welding. 

These pupils will have a head start 
for employment under the air train- 
ing scheme, which will require 40,- 
000 men. 


paid $5 a month, with a bonus of ture, will probably yield the quickest Enlistments, farm and factory jobs 
be serene ncn meneame einen 


1940 NASH 


— 


t Standard ene ren included, 
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ERE’S YOUR BARGAIN! Thig' 
big beautiful 1940 Nash 
a 6-passenger sedan—with the 
99 H. P. exclusive Manifold-Sealeq 
engine— now Costs little more 
to own or run than the ayer. 
age small car. You'll thrill to its 
new smooth Arrow-Flight ride 
enjoy its new Weather Eye* con. 
ditioned air system—thetwogreat. 
est automobile improvements in 
years! Be sure to see it—drive it 
today! All models, beautiful col. 
ors, ready for immediate delivery, 


should cut down the single men’s 
total. Youth training will probably 
become unnecessary with the ab. 
sorption of unemployed persong 
among Manitoba’s 17,000 young men 
and women who are around 18 years 
of age, and whom the Gov 

has sought to train for useful vocg. 
tions. 

The measure of constructional ang 
industrial employment that arises 
from war activities should be re 
flected both in the reduction of ex. 
penditures for relief works and 
parallel reduction of the require. 
ments for family relief. 


British Goods Keep Coming 


Great Britain’s mighty navy keeps the trade lanes clear. Merchandise from the 
British Isles is still flowing to Canada. The British government has emphasized the 
vital importance of this trade to the Empire’s war effort. 


As a Canadian importer, Simpson’s is doing everything in its power to keep British 
goods moving briskly, There are, of course, difficulties and delays in shipment, but 
on the whole British goods are available in just about normal volume. At Simpson’s 
you will continue to find a good selection of. nedzly all lines of Old Country mer- 
chandise. In British goods it’s “Business as usual.” : 
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r? Is 
enter the war on the side 


A staff 


9 A 
the United Stat 


for The F 


writer 
recently visited a@ number 


centres and interviewed 


walks of life and from ail 
in an t 


nation endeavor to 
can ion on the war. 


result. 
me sifted are 


F The 
_ age people. No attemp: 
~~ énterpret the viewpoin: 
p students 


of internationca 
have @ keener recii 


issues involved in the wa 


By STAFF WRI 


WASHINGTON —Ame: id 


for the cause of the All icc 


is genuine and wholeheart 


ler has few friends amonz 


people. Americans feel ‘a: 
tial for the prosperity of 


the security of the Unite 
Naziism and “internatior a 
in any other form should 

ended soon. 

But they do not yet f 
have any active role 
struggle ‘against the forcq 
darkness, except as sideii 
the -Allies. And not a fe 
there 
“phoney” about this war; 
are not as determined + 
they profess, and the Am 


» be foolish to be sucked int 


Various “polls,” 
opinion, reveal that perha 
one in twenty of the Am 
think that vital American 
at stake; that the United 
at once recognize its respo 
enter the fight against the 
average Canadian visitin 
States may have difficul 
even this one man or wom 
the “polls” have uncove: 

The stubbornness wit 
“non-participation” view 
amazing, There may be 
Americans ‘who fear 
bound to Be “dragged i 
later but there are very fe 
feel that the effort to 
be made with all tenacity. 


assay 


Timid Statesme 


Recent incidents in co 
Finland are revealing. 
and admiration for “heroic 


been almost universal. Priva 


table donations. for. Finnish 


' .been generously made. Y 


dent Roosevelt sponsored 

military purchases of 

products by Finland he 1 
The New York Herald- 


itself stirred by a feeling 


tion not uhmixed with 
“hypocrisy and timidity’ 
President's proposal ws 
“scared - of - its - own - shi 


statesmanship” was-carryi 


it argued, to: humiliating 
matter what the Herald 
about it, the “scared-of-i 
school of statesmanship is 
the moment Voices the 
of the American people 
The rigidity of the n 
opinion is in contrast to 
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Timid Statesmen 

Recent incidents in comnection with 
Finland are revealing. The sympathy 
and admiration for “heroic Finland™ has 
been almost universal. Private chari- 
table donations for Finnish relief have 
been generously made. Yet when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sponsored a loan for non- 
military purchases of American farm 
products by Finland he ran into snags 

The New York Heraid-Tribune found 
itself stirred by a feeling of “exaspere- 
tion not unmixed with shame” at the 
“hypocrisy and timidity” with which the 
President's proposal was greeted. The 
“scared - of - its- own - shadow schoo: of 


it argued, to humiliating depths. Yet no 
matter what the Herald-Tribune says 
about it, the “scared-of-its-own-shado«” 
school of statesmanship is the one that at 
the moment voices the majority opinion 
of the American people. 

The rigidity of the non-participation 
Opinion is in contrast to the wavering of 
last September. Then at least half of the 
American people were resigned to the 
thought of war as probably unavoidable. 
But recruits to the isolationist opinion 
have lined up in increasing numbers. 


Factors in Situation 


Several factors have operated to create 
this situation, of which the following 
Were revealed in numerous conversa- 
tions that the writer had with Ameri- 
cans in various walks of life: 

S. The unexpected trend of the war. 

- line-up of powers engaged is not 
‘what was expected. Americans — like 
many Canadians—expected that the 
war would be a clearly defined 
Struggle between the dictatorship 
Powers—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
*gainst the democratic states led by 
the British Empire and France, and 
including~save the mark—Russia. 

— doctrine that Russia was a 
emocratic state had been assiduously 
breached by American newspaper col- 
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Med a articulate young “liberals.” 

2 Ticans actually believed that 
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the Athenia, with is beavcr ks of 

Arnerican lives, turned out t be al- 
wrost an isolated incident. There have 
deen RO major bombings of London 
and Paris; no ghastly Jess of Nile in 
offensives on the western frent; no 
grave Violations of American neutral- 
ity by Germany. 

The war in the West has % date pro- 
vided none of the characteristics which 
would make a great and moving appeal 
to American horror and American sym- 
pathy. As a result, people have settied 
back to a feeling that is a mixture of 
bewilderment and complacency. If one 
begins discussing the war with an 
American he is apt to counter with “The 
wer? What war?” 

3 The nestrality debate. The di- 
cussion in Congress on the Neutrality 
Bil helped t© harden American 
tion in the war. All groups of Admin- 
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Influence on Opinion 


These factors then, among others, have 
had great weight in Getermaiming Ameri- 
oer Opinion. 
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Favor Stocks For Wartime Inves 


By A. D. ELLWOOD 
Investment Eéiter, The Fisancial Pest 


Investment of total of $750,000 is in- 
involved .in the portfolios in prize-win- 
ning entries in The Firiancial Post's re- 
cent contest on “Investing in Wartime” 


Actually, it might be more accurate to 
term the results given in this article as 
an average of the programmes advocat- 
ed by authors of 15 prize-winning and 
other published entries in this contest. 
The amounts placed in Dominion bonds, 
utility bonds, preferred stocks, mining 
stocks and many other divisions were 
totalled and taken as a percentage of 
the aggregate sum involved. A study of 
many individual entries supports the 
contention that this methed arrives at a 
very close estimate of how an average 
portfolio would have been divided be- 
tween the many types of investment 
available. 

Analyzing these 15 portfolios and con- 
solidating the selections shows that 
52.50%, or slightly over half, was placed 
in Canadian industrial, financial and 
utility stocks. Another 18.65% went into 
Canada’s all-important mining industry, 
an industry that would certainly not 
have held anything like as vital a place 


at the beginning of the last war. 


This makes a total of 71.15% of the 


Per Cent of Total 
50F 


Common 


Stocks 


late itself with American opinion, 3 


whole amount placed im stocks, prefer- 
red stocks, common stocks, gold stocks, 
base metal stocks, in fact all available 
kinds of stocks. 

The remainder—2885% of the total— 
went into bonds, those fixed income se- 
curities, whether the obligations of the 
Dominion itself, the Canadian provinces 
er Canada’s utility and industrial con- 
cerns, which have for so long been re- 
garded as the backbone of any conserva- 
tive investment programme. In the 15 
portfolios studied here, which include 
most of those ranked at the top by the 
judges, not a single municipal bond is 
to be found. 


Average Income 4.10°/, 
One other important factor in arrang- 
ing an investment programme, whether 
in war or in peace, is the income to be 
obtained from the securities selected. 
This is perhaps not quite such a vital 
item with our businessman investor as 
it maybe for many other individuals. 
But in devising a long-term rae 
, as Was sought in case, 
at be exercised. Judged from 
the articles submitted by the 120 en- 
trants in this contest they were opposed 
to seeking too high a yield and were 
much more inclined to stress the neces- 
sity of preserving or increasing the capi- 
tal available. 
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The 15 portfolios studied here, how- 
ever, provide for an average current in- 
come of 4.10%. This does not allow for 
such factors as “yield to maturity” on the 
bonds selected, but is based on the esti- 
mated annual income as set out by the 
contestants themselves. 

an 


Spread of tore than 2% is provided 
in the range of annual incomes which 
this group of contestants feel is justi- 
fied from the conditions outlined. Low- 
est income listed is 296% and highest 
5.22%. The entry which provided the 
highest income was entirely im stocks. 


A giance through some other entries 
received in this contest shows Incomes 
ranging above 7%, but very few giving 
less than 3%, The average as calculated 
from the 15 selected portfolios at 4.10% 
probably is lower than would be the 
case if all portfolios had been analyzed. 
Of this group, five, or one third, allowed 
for incomes equivalent to less than 4% 
on the cost of their portfolios and only 
two’ for incomes of more than 3%, 


This analysis gives the ordinary in- 
vestor a reasonable guide as to what 
income he can expect to obtain from a 
diversified portfolio under today's condi- 
tions, 

Going back to the make-up of our 
consolidated portfolio of $750,000, the 
largest single type of security is Do- 
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minion and Dominion guaranteed joven, 
with 15.68% of the combined total, This 
supports the earlier analysis of all se- 
eurities Included in the 128 portfolios 
which showed Dominion Donds well in 
the lead with the emphasis strongly on 
short-terms, Provincial bonds made up 
only 2.50% of the total and there were 
no municipal Bonds mentioned, although 
a few were selected by other contestants, 


Feature of the selections among the 
industrial and public ulllity Ddonds, 
whieh together made up 10.32% of the 
total, is the emphasis placed on con- 
vertible issues. Apparently, lavestment 
students fear for the future of bonds 
which have no protection againat rising 
interest rates or do not allow for partici- 
pation in a rising scale of prosperity 
among Canada’s corporations, Bonds 
which provide far some measure of con- 
vertibility Into stocks made up of 42.9% 
of the total of public utility and indus. 
trial bonds, Public utilities were far 
overshadowed in these 15 lists by Indus 
trial bonds, 


Another feature in tia composite 
portfolio is the T1% placed in stocks, 

Mining stocks make an excellent 
showing, thanks largely to the leader- 
ship of International Nickel and Nor- 
anada which ranked one and two in 
popularity among all stocks, Base met- 
als make up 13.74% of the aggregate and 
golds another 4.82%, Six out of the lead. 
ing contestants did not include any gold 
mining stocks among their liats, 


Leading Industries 


Preferred stacks came in for a good 
share of the list. Out of the total 12.29% 
was placed in preferred stocks of nu- 
merous Canadian corporations, Here 
again there was a tendency to search 
for preferreds that provided some basis 
of conversion into common or particl- 
pated in earnings in excess of the fixed 
preferential rate, 


The three moat popular industries for 
investment in wartime are machinery 
and equipment, oils, and foods, tanked 
in that order, Under machinery .and 
equipment have been included the con- 
cerns manufacturing all kinda of indus- 
trial machinery, alreraft (unless this is 
a major line), agricultural machinery, 
steels of all kinds except the primary 
ateel producers and those firms special- 
izing in structural steel, The oll group 
as provided here includes such concerns 
as Imperial Oil, International Petroleum, 
B, A, Oil, as well as Royalite, Home Oil 
or any other concern specializing in any 
branch of the oll industry, Foods in- 
cludes canning companies, meat packers, 
sudar manufacturers and food retailers, 

Probably one reason for the popular- 
ity of the above three groups is the, fact 
that there. is such a wide range of attrac- 
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are many industries which have few 
representative stocks of investment 
standing available for purchase. Thus, 
office equipment jn this respect actually 
means Moore Corp; rubber means 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber of Canada; 
automobiles means Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada; transportation means Canada 
Steamship Lines end Canadian Pacific; 
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How $750,000 Invested 
Industrials 52.50% 
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OF EXPORTS 


By J. A. McLEOD,. President, at 108th ANNUAL MEETING 


THE BANK OF NOVA SC 


Assistant General Manager, H. D. Burns, Presents Statement Showing 
Assets at New High Level and Pays Tribute to Staff. 


In addressing The Bank of Nova¢————_— 
Rising 


Scotia shareholders at the 108th An- 
nual Meeting held at Melifax on Jan- 
uary 24th, Mr. J. A. McLeod, presi- 
dent, outlined the current outlook 
for business, stressed the necessity 
of co-ordinated effort under war 
conditions and pointed out that war- 
time expansion does not mean pros- 
perity in the usual sense. 


He spoke in part as follows: 


“While we look back upon a year 
of improvement in business, the 
economic picture is overcast today 
“- by the dark shadow of war. For the 
second time in the present century, 
Canada stands with the Empire and 
France in a war brought about by 
the aggressive acts and policies of 
a German Government. Although 
we are confident as to the outcome 
we must realize none the less thet 
the war may be of long duration and 
that victory may cost the nation 
great effort and much sacrifice. 
Needless to say, this Bank will en- 
deavour to the full extent of its 
powers to play its part in facilitating 
the economic adjustment and de- 
velopment which is to come, both 
in its direct relations with industry 
and trade and in co-operating with 
the Government.” 

Business had shown an improve- 
ment in 1989 which was accelerated 
after the outbreak of war. This im- 
provement was particularly pro- 
nounced in manufacturing, where 
employment and production reached 
the highest point on record. Other 
important activities also showed im- 
provement, notably agriculture and 
mining output. 


Business Outlook is Toward 
Expansion 


“It is scarcely to be expected that 
the business improvement will con- 
tinue throughout the winter at the 
rapid rate which characterized the 
first three months of the war. None 
the less, under wartime conditions 
the general direction of the volume 
of production and employment is 
likely to be upwerd, though admit- 
tedly there may be interruptions in 
the rising trend. 

“Under the present conditions of 
war, three factors occur to me which 
appear to be of major importance in 
determining the business outlook. 
. The first is the amount of expendi- 
ture by the Dominion Government 
for war purposes; the second is the 
extent of British purchasing both of 
war materials and other goods; and 
the thigd, but not least important, is 
the course of economic events in 
the United States. 

“In the emergency of war, public 
spending is.of necessity greatly en- 


larged and is bound to play a leading 


part in the business situation. That 
such expenditures will be heavy is 
clearly shown by the present esti- 
mates of the Dominion Government’s 
war outlays for the first twelve 
months of the conflict; they are 
placed at about $375 millions—an 
average of roughly $1 million per 
day. 
“It would also appear that the 
second factor—the extent of British 
purchasing in Canada—is likely to 
be of increasing importance. Al- 
though British contracts and orders 
have not been placed rapidly in this 
country, several very large contracts 
including those covering base metals 
and bacon have been negotiated and 
there is every prospect that the vol- 
ume of British purchasing will be 
steadily increased. It was recently 
announced in Ottawa that British 
purchases in Canada during the first 
year of the war would probably be 
in the neighbourhood of $400 millions 
to $500 millions. 

“The third factor—the business 
situation in the United States—is 
somewhat more difficult to appraise. 


Z Business in that country is at present 


, holding its ground, and in some lines 
is still expanding, after the remark- 
ably sharp improvement from Aug- 
ust to November. So long as con- 
ditions remain as active as at pres- 
ent, the outlook for Canadian ex- 
ports to the United States is favour- 
able, and the prospects for business 
expansion are further improved.” 


Wartime Expansion Does Not 
Mean Prosperity in the 
Usual Sensé 


“Although the general trend of 
production and employment is likely 
to be upward, we must remember 
that business expansion in wartime 
does not mean prosperity in the 
usual sense. In peacetime a growing 
volume of production means that 
there are more goods and services 
available for the population and this 
normally results in a rising standard 
of living. In wartime, however. an 
increased production and effor: is re- 
quired for the purposes of the con- 
flict. This production and effort has 
to be sacrificed for the needs-of the 
war and is not available for the im- 
provement of living conditions. 

“For a time, Canada may be able 
to increase her production suffici- 
ently to provide for these additional 
’ requirements of war without curtail- 
ment of production in other lines and 
thus without reducing living stand- 
_ ‘ards. Idle lebour and capital may be 
put to work, partly employed persons 
may find full-time occupations, and 
people may generally work harder 
and longer. There is undoubtedly 
much scope for increasing produc- 
tion in Canade—more indeed than in 
_ most other countries. But if the war 
lasts for long, and we have no reason 
to bélieve it will be of short duration, 
_ it may. result in some curtailment of 
» non-essential production and Cana- 

_ dians may have to accept a reduction 

standard of living. 
|. “Our Government is now actively 
_ engaged in developing Canada’s war 
_ effort—in directing an increasing 
of the nation’s energies toward 

war purposes. This means that 2 

rowing Toe of the national 
= income w ‘passing through the 
" Government's hands. On the one 
_ side, the volume of wartime expendi- 
tures is rising steadily while, on the 
other, the necessary funds are being 
obtained through increased taxation 


Taxation 
Borrowing 


this policy will require we shall be 
guided by the belief that all our citi- 
zens will be ready to bear some share 
of the cost of the war, but we shall 
insist on the principle of equality of 
sacrifice on the basis of ability to 
pay. We shall not, of course, be able 
to meet all war costs by taxation be- 
cause there is a limit to the es 
that can be imposed without pro- 
ducing inefficiency, a lack of enter- 
prise, and serious discontent.’ The 
Minister also made it clear that dur- 
ing the early months of the war, the 
expansion in tax revenues could not 
be expected to previde for any very 
important part of the increased 

tures, particularly since two 
of the leading new imposts are not 
applicable until the incomes of 1940 


banks and recently from the public. 
The first loan, of $200 millions from 
the banks, was designed to promote 
an increase in. productive activity 
and did not represent a draft upon 
the savings of the Canadian people. 
It was financed by an expansion of 
credit but as the Government took 
pains to point out, this type of bor- 
rowing would have to be strictly 
limited in order to avoid the danger 
of creating an inflationary situation.” 


First War Loan 
Outstanding Success 


“The War Loan just floated has 
thus been a call upon the national 
savings and it is only to be expected 
that as the war progresses, further 
requests will be made to the Cana- 
dian public to place additional 
amounts of its savings at the disposal 
of the Government, not only for the 
requirements of our own war effort, 
but also for the repurchase of Can- 
adian securities held in Great Bri- 
tain. That this will be done willingly 
and in a spirit of public 3ttrvice is 
clearly. demonstrated by the signal 
success of the first public loan. Not 
only did the well-to-do respond im- 
mediately to the nationel call for 
funds, but people of slender means 
and persons in all walks of life have 
unhesitantly offered their contribu- 
tions. This wide and prompt res- 
ponse is another striking indication 
of the united will of the Canadian 
people to throw their whole weight 
into the struggle against aggression. 

“However distateful may be the 
spectacle of increasing taxation and 
rising public debt, it will undoubt- 
edly be accepted with understanding 
and determination. There is no easy 
way to finance war. If the methods 
of taxation and borrowing were not 
to be heavily relied upon, then the 
alternative would be inflation with 
all its inequities and unhappy impli- 
cations for the future. But while 
there can be no question of the pub- 
lic’s full co-operation in supporting 
the necessary measures of war fin- 
ance it is also essential that the Gov- 
ernment should eliminate all un- 
necessary expenditures and should 
maintain a high degree of efficiency 
in the great national effort upon 
which we have embarked.” 


Wartime Controls 
and Regulations 


“In other respects too, the business 
situation has been altered by the 
war. An intricate system of Govern- 
ment controls over important phasés 
of economic life has already been de- 
veloped and on the whole is operat- 
ing efficiently and with a minimum 
of interference to business. Foreign 
exchange control has been establish- 
ed with a view to conserving our 
external resources through the con- 
trol of international movements of 
capital. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has also been set up 
to prevent unnecessary advances in 
prices and to ensure adequate sup- 
plies of important commodities. 
These and other Government regula- 
tions have been necessary and desir- 
able under the present circum- 
stances of war. They should be re- 
garded, however, as purely war- 
time measures to .be ‘removed 
promptly following the cessation of 
hostilities,” 

Canada’s International Position 


“It is a far stronger Canada that 
stands today by the side of Britain 
and France than was the case in 1914. 
Our exporting capacity is mpre than 
twice as great, our manufacturing 
production-has approximately 
tripled, our mining output is many 
times greater, and large increases 
have also occurred in agricultural 
and forestry production. 

“On the financial si there has 
been an equally striking change in 
our international position. Prior to 
the-last war, Canada was a ‘young’ 
country in every sense. She was in 
the midst of a period of rapid ex- 
ploitation and development of her 
natural resources—a process which 
was financed to a very large extent 
by capital from abroad. Canada was 
a heavy importer of capital and had 
a correspondingly large deficit in her 
current balance of international re- 
ceipts and payments. Today in sharp 
contrast, is a much more 
‘mature’ country. In recent years 
we have had substantial surpluses 
in our current international accounts 
which we have been using to reduce 
our net external indebtedness, Thus 
from a position in which we,were 
dependent upon heavy imports of 
capital, Canada has become a sub- 
stantial exporter of capital.” 


“Favourable” Trade Balance 
with Britain 


“Let us examine the nature of the 
recent sunpluses in our current in- 
ternational eccounls, or 


and Public often called our ‘favourable’ balance 


financial resources 

the common effort. We are no longer 
justified in using our ‘favourable’ 
balance with Britain to reduce our 
debt in the United States, however 
desirable this may have been in 
peacetime. But rather, it is clearly 
a part of our contribution to the Al- 
lied cause to reduce the substantial 
drain on Britain's current financial 
resources which is involved by pay- 
ment of our ‘favourable’ balance in 
freely available foreign exchange. 

“Canada is in a position to do this 
by repatriating Canadian debt held 
ih Britain—by taking back our own 
securities, instead of foreign ex- 
change, in payment for part of our 
exports to Britain. The first opera- 
tion of this kind has already been 
carried out, when in October the Do- 
minion Government redeemed a $92 
million sterling issue and replaced 
it by a Canadian issue sold to the 
chartered banks. The result was 
that $92 millions of Canadian funds 
became available to Britain while 
from a Canadian standpoint, this 
external debt was paid off and re- 
placed by an internal obligation of 


debt requires not only a ‘favourable’ 
balance of transactions but also the 
ability on the part of the domestic 
capital market to absorb new issues 
of like amount.” 


Importance of Maintaining 
Export Income 


“Since our ‘favourable’ trade bal- 
ance with Great Britain is no longer 
likely to be fully available in the 
form of foreign exchange, it is highly 
desirable ‘that our export income 
from other countries be maintained 
and, if possible, increased, It is true 
that in recent years Canada’s total 
receipts from other countries have 
been somewhat more than sufficient 
to met her payments to them. But if 
Canada is to act as a great supply 
base for the Allies, it is probable that 
we shall have to increase our im- 
ports, particularly of such things as 
machinery and equipment from the 
United States. 

“The more Canada is able to in- 
crease her export income from the 
United States and from other non- 
belligerent countries such as those 
of Latin America, the greater will be 
her ability to buy necessary equip- 
ment, supplies and raw material$ for 
the purposes of the war. In ‘a very 
real sense’ our exports of such 
‘peacetime’ goods and services as 
gold, newsprint, cattle, and tourist 
services are just as much the sinews 
of war as the production of munitions 
in Canada. The importance of the 
export trade is a very familiar theme 
at our annual meetings. But it is a 
truth that must never be forgotten 
and that can well be emphasized in 
wartime. 

“Taking a longer view, a policy of 
attempting to increase our exports 
of ‘peacetime’ goods and services has 
the great advantage that its its 
will outlast the war. Canada 
opportunities today of obtaining 
trade, which in part at least, she may 
be able to keep permanently. Such 
a policy then, is not just a wartime 
expedient. It is one of building for 
the future and the more successful 
it is the more it will facilitate the in- 
evitable re-adjustment at the close 
of hostilities.” 


Assistant oo Manager's 


“The President has already re- 
ferred at length to the effect of the 
war on the entire economic struc- 
ture ‘of the Dominion; and in the 
absence of the General Manager, who 
is enjoying a well-earned rest, I 
shall restrict my remarks to a brief 
review of the principal items on the 
statement now presented to you. 

“Due to an increased amount of 
loans and a larger volume of busi- 
ness generally, we are able to re- 
port profits of $2,033,333, after taxes 
of $559,190 and after making appro- 
priations to contingent accounts, out 
of which provision for bad and 
doubtful debts has been made. The 
earnings, are almost $53,000 larger 
than those for 1938 and, in addition, 
we have paid $23,000 more taxes. 


ly dividends of $360,000 and contri- 
buted $190,000 to the Officers’ Pen- 
sion Fund and have written off Bank 
Premises $250,000. This left from 
the year’s profits $153,000, which has 
been added to the balance of $1,- 
021,000 carried forward from the 
previous year, thus making our un- 
divided profits. $1,174,000.” 


OTIA 


WED _ [Pos 
‘STRESSED |} 


. sion Now is Asked By Con-| 


The association executive was di- 
rected to ask the Government to set 


up a commission or by other 
to assemble of seedeets 


a programme 
which could conveniently be post- 
poned at present, but were desirable 
or necessary to be done as soon as 
war conditions ceased. In this way, 
it was argued, transition to peace 
conditions could be cushioned. 

Trust Fund Plan E 
The troubled question of stabiliza- 


inces, of the ane vot See 
legislation operative in Man ‘i 

year ago, the association deferred 
taking a final stand on this legisla- 
tion, which is designed to prevent 
diversion of funds paid a contractor 


increase| for materials and subcontractors’ 


ings in the investment accounts show- 
ing moderate decreases, Our par- 
ticipation in the recent two-year war 
loan, which was placed by the Gov- 
ernment with the Chartered Banks 
a few weeks ago, more than accounts 
for the increase in our Domiriion and 
Provincial Government securities. 

“Call loans in and out of Canada 
are at the relatively low figure of 
$6,312,000, a reduction of $3,138,000 
from the total of the previous year. 
Decreased activity in certain sections 
of the security markets in this coun- 
try and the desirability under pres- 
ent conditions of carrying a large 
part of our foreign balances in cash 
explain this reduction. 

“Total quick assets aggregate 
$200,507,000, 68.39% of our public 
liabilities: this is a reduction of 
about 2% from the percentage of a 
year ago.” 


Upward Tendency in Loans 


“Our current loans in Canada at 
$94,898,000 are $14,226,000 higher 
than they were a year ago. This is 
largely accounted for by advances to 
our customers in connection with the 
moving of the large western wheat 
crop of the past season but, as well, 
in other directions we haye experi- 
enced an encouraging. d d for 
loans for commercial purposes from 
the Bank’s customers. 

“Current loans elsewhere than in 
Canada at $15,056,000 are slightly 
increased over those of a year ago. 

“Total assets at $343,491,000 show 
an increase of $34.000,000 for the year 
and are at the highest figure in the 
history of the Bank.” 


Tribute to Staff 


“At this time on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Manager, as well as for myself, 
I wish to pay tribute to the loyal and 
efficient assistance and co-operation 
that we have received from the offi- 
cers and staff of the Bank during the 
past year, which for many has been 
a difficult one. It has involved in 
many cases long extra hours which 
have been cheerfully given as an 
unavoidable accompaniment to the 
special situations that arise in. war 
times. I would be remiss if I did 
not mention this; may I add also that 
the statement presented to you today 
is tangible evidence of the capable 
and competent character of the ser- 
vices of the men and women—2,537 
in all—who make up the staff of the 
Bank throughout the Dominion and 
elsewhere. 

“While Canada’s contribution to 
the Empire's fighting forces is not 
large in number, it is generally ad- 
mitted that its personnel is of a very 
high character. We are proud to say 
that included therein are thirty- 
seven of our young men who have 
been given leave of from 
their duties in the Bank for the full 
term of their war service. They 
carry with them the good wishes 
not only of their fellow-workers on 
the Bank’s staff, but, I know, of the 
shareholders as well.” 


Lapin Products to Make 
Plastics in Toronto 


Lapin Products Inc., New York, 
has completed arrangements for a 
subsidiary firm in Toronto, accord- 
ing to the Toronto Industrial Com- 
mission. The company will produce 
an extensive line of plastics, such as 
combs, frames for sun glasses, bag 
frames, costume jewellery, cosmetic 
boxes and fountain pen barrels. 

Approximately 100 persons Will be 
employed by the company when op- 
erations start around Feb, 1, John 
Chantler, Toronto, will be president 
of the Canadian company, and Rod- 
ney Cole ig coming from the New 
York office as plant manager, 


B. C. Sugar Refinery Co. | 
‘39 Payments $4.25 


From Our Own Corresponiient 

VANCOUVER.—British Columbia 
Sugar Refinery Co., holding com- 
pany owning all outstanding stock of 
the operating company known as 
British Columbia Sugar 
Company, authorized t of 
$1.25 a share extra dividend on 
Jan. 15, ’ 

This payment, the same as was 
paid a year ago, brought distribu- 
tion for the current year to $4.25 a 


services, 

At the final session of the con- 
vention, C. D. Harrington, of Mont- 
real, was succeeded in the presidency 
by Cecil H. Gunn, of Winnipeg, the 
first time this office has been held 
outside of Ontario or Quebec since 
the C.C.A. was founded 22 years ago. 
Other officers chosen were: 

John E. Clarke, Toronto, first vice- 
president. 

Cc. M. Miners, Saskatoon, mid-western 


“Gols “F.  Kagne v weste 
Oa. ie , Vancouver, m 
vice-president. 
George Flood, Saint John, eastern vice- 
president. > 
R. A. Seasons, Ottawa, hon. secretary. 
E. F. Longfellow, Toronto, hon. treas- 


urer. 

E. M. Seale, Montreal, chairman, mem- 
bership and finance committee. 

A. Timms, Welland, Ont., chairman, 
general contractors section. 

G. P. Wilbur, Toronto, chairman, trade 
contractors section. 

nm W. Gooch, chairman, manufactur- 

ers and supply section. 


the Alleghanies and raided them. 
Finally they formed colonization 
companies that brought out Scot- 
tish immigrants whom they settled 
between themselves and the Indi- 
ans. After that they found they 
did not have to protect themselves 
from the Indians. 

“American is today in the happy 
position of having the Allies be- 
tween her and the Indians.” 


There can be no question that the 
American people want to see Hitler- 
ism crushed. But they think it will 
be crushed by someone else. 

polls which posed the 
hypothetical cost of a British-French 
defeat brought a large response that, 
in such an evéntuality, the United 
States would have to take up the 
fight. But a British-French defeat 
was considered unlikely. 

- = 


Highlights of Outlook 

What do all these opinions add tp 
to? If one may make a symposium of 
many conversations, the attitude of 
the people at the moment is about as 
follows: 


1. The British Empire and the 
French are fighting for themselves, 
to preserve their own security and 
their own Imperial possessions. 

They happen also to have justice 


. and decency on their side, So much 


so that the vast majority of the 
American people are rooting for 
them to win and hope they will de- 
stroy Hitlerism once and for all. 
2. Russia has shown itself in its 
true colors as a ruthless, totalitarian 
aggressor, “Little Finland” is mak- 
ing a magnificent stand, Its efforts 
should be supported by the unlim- 
ited sympathy of the American 


Recommends Licensing 
Of Charitable Bodies 


Recommendation that Toronto 
exercise rigid control over charity 
appeals has been made to the Board 
of Commissioners of Police by the 
Toronto Better Business Bureau. 
Other Bureaus afe scrutinizing the 
operations of charitable appeals and 
the effort of the Toronto Bureau to 
bring the matter into the open is 
regarded in other cities with inter- 
est. 


The Bureau, on the basis of in- 
vestigation of .500 charity appeals, 
recommends the following steps be 
taken to ensure control: 


1, Licenses be required for soli- 
citation of furds from the public, 
in any manner, for charitable pur- 


poses. 

2. Power to grant license be 
assigned to the Board of Police 
Commissioners, 

3. An independent committee of 
three be appointed to make recom- 
mendations to the board as to the 
granting or refusing of license. 

4. Specific regulations be drafted 
to. govern activities of lidensed 
charities, 

The Bureau makes several con- 
clusions in regard to charity appeals 
in Toronto: 

1, Vast majority of appeals are 
unjustified, 

2. Professional promoters play 
an important part in fund raising 
activities of questionable charities. 

3. Use of telephone canvassing 
invites and encourages misrepre- 
sentation. 

4. Substantial amounts raised by 
unworthy charities deny genuine 
charities their needs. 

5. Factual data as to use of funds 
“e in many instances unobtain- 
able. 


Supervision Lacking 

There is lack of supervision over 
charitable appeals, the Bureau states 
in its brief. Factual data are frequent- 
ly unobtainable and real facts of 
these organizations are unknown to 
the public. Segregation of donations 
from general funds is seldom made. 

To remedy this situation the 
Bureau suggests licensing of all 
organizations appealing to the pub- 
lie for funds. 

Charity should be defined as “any 
collection, solicitation or sale of 
tickets, programmes or advertising 
space, or benefit performance hav- 
ing for its object the raising of money 
or goods for the relief of suffering 
or distress, or for the general wel- 
fare of citizens,” the Bureau states. 

Regulations governing licensing 
should provide that funds received 
by appeal should be segregated from 
other receipts, the Bureau recom- 
mends. Financial statements audited 
by a qualified accountant should be 
furnished to the Board, covering the 
previous fiscal period. These state- 
ments should indicate in detail gross 
receipts, costs of collection, disburse- 
ments and salaries paid. Telephone 
solicitation should be prohibited. 
Audited statement should be sub- 
mitted within.90 days of the close 


of the organization's fiscal year, All 


information supplied to the Board 


Refining | should be made public. 
Cites 


veterans organizations, patriotic 
associations, etc. 

The Bureau’s survey of these 
organizations shows that one labor 
publication collected $22,651 during 
a five-month period. Donations and 
advertising were’ solicited’ on the 
understanding that profits were to 
be used to benefit union members 
and provide for convention expenses. 
The Bureau states that after pay- 
ment of overhead and other expenses 
only $28 remained for the benefit of 
members. 

Promoter Takes All 

Another appeal to buy advertising 
space in a programme, proceeds of 
which were to buy athletic equip- 
ment for newsboys, brought $1,000 
to the promoter. No part of the re- 
ceipts was given to the newsboys. 

The Bureau states that six blind 
organizations collect money in the 
Toronto area on the representation 
that the money is to aid the blind. 
Only one of these organizations can 
offer factual data to justify expenses. 

The Bureau offers an extensive 
survey of a variety of organizations 
that appeal to the public for funds 
to justify its contentions that all 
these bodies should be licensed and 
give to the public an account of their 
activities. 


Seek Workers 
On Aircratt 


Ottawa Fears Shortage of 
Skilled Labor in Aviation 


Industry 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—To facilitate shift of 
skilled labor from ordinary to war 
industries, the labor department at 
Ottawa is making a nation-wide sur- 
vey of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. The survey is not yet complete 
but a statement on it will probably 
be made by the department next 
week. : 

The survey has been undertaken 
to help meet an expected shortage 
of skilled and semi-skilled workmen 
in war industries, It is believed that 
within six weeks there will be a 
shortage of this kind of labor in war 
industries, chiefly the aviation indus- 
try, and the labor department is de- 
sirous of forestalling it. 

All workers who can qualify under 
these headings are invited to declare 
whether or not they are prepared to 

their employment from 
ordinary to wartime production, If 
they are, their names will be turned 
over to war industries in need of 
men and they will be asked to leave 
their present employment and sign 
on as war workers. They will not, of 
course, change their civilian status. 

The actual survey is being carried 

largely by the provincial author- 
ities and it is thought possible that 
there will be substantial shifts in 
population. The bulk of the demand 
will probably come from Ontario and 
it will be filled, in large part, by 
workmen from other provinces, 


these | chiefly the West. 


share. The regular annual rate is $3 | ine 


per share, payable quarterly, with 
the extent of the extra depending 


3. If there were any danger that 
the Allies t lose the war, then 
the Uni would have to 
come to the rescue, because if Hit- 
‘Mer defeated Britain and France 
the United States would have to 
take him on to defend her own 

4. But, fortunately, there is little 
likelihood that the Allies will 
defeated. Britain and France may 
be broke and they will probably 
never be the same powerful~na- 
tions again, but at least they can 
win the war unaided. Since they 
can win the war without American 
help, we do not have to come to 
their rescue. It would be far better 
for us to set our own house in 
order, solve some of the problems 
the New Deal has left us here at 
home and at the same time go out 
and grab off some of the markets 
that the war has left lying around 
loose. In short, we should mind 
our own business. 


Now that is a pretty hard-boiled, 
callous attitude but it happens to be 
a synthesis of American opinion at 
the moment, 

ee ¢@ 


Await Opportunity 

Those who hold other views are 
making little effort to buck public 
opinion at this time. They are wait- 
ing for some change in.the char- 
acter of the war, or for some emo- 
tional reaction that will make the 
American people more receptive to 
a frank discussion of American re- 
sponsibilities, both to western civili- 
zation and of the menace to Ameri- 
can interests presented by the 
Hitler-Stalin challenge. 

In particular, British ‘and Cana- 
dian spokesmen in the United States 
are making little effort to change 
American opinion at this time. They 
argue that it is best that the Ameri- 
can people should make up their 
own minds. 

Which raises the question of how 
long this present stubborn attitude, 
of desiring nothing to do with the 
war, will last. 

What can change it? What argu- 
ments, what leadership, what events, 
what emotional tides in public 
opinion would be likely under any 
circumstances to bring the United 
States into the war? 


Anti-Hitler Leaders 


If it could be done by leadership, 
that leadership is to be had in the 
persons of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull. Neither of these 
gentlemen can be taken as neutral 
in thought. Both are bitterly antag- 
onistic to Hitlerism because both 
have a full appreciation of the char- 
acter of the challenge that interna- 
tional banditry presents to Ameri- 
can as well as British civilization. 

President Roosevelt, at least, has 
a thorough-going appreciation of the 
menace to the very security of the 
United States that this war presents. 
The average American still thinks 
that the Atlantic Oceari and the Pa- 
cific Ocean are wide enough to keep 
away any aggressor or any threat. 

President Roosevelt and his army 
and navy chiefs realize, as few 
Americans realize, that American 
isolation has been destroyed by 
modern science; that the American 
people cannot isolate themselves in 
their homeland; that at best they 
can merely be interned there by a 
group of victorious totalitarian 
states. 

They appreciate that the United 
States has the choice of fighting for 
its own security in someone else’s 
backyard or of running the serious 
risk of having to fight for it in their 
own backyard. 


Markets at Stake 

They appreciate that if Britain 
and France were brought to their 
knees a large part of the world 
would fall under the domination of 
a victorious Nazi Germany. There 
might be no effort at military con- 
quest of the United States, but the 
United States would be doomed as 
a world power because it would in 
time lose its foreign markets, 

It would have to maintain a back- 
breaking naval and military estab- 
lishment because the British Navy 
would no longer be available to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine and pre- 
serve American isolation. 

In short, President Roosevelt ap- 
preciates the full force of the dic- 
tum set forth by Lord Lothian in 
his Chicago address—that this war 
is a war to ensure that the freedom 
of the seas remains in the control of 
the democratic states. The Presi- 
dent understands that if Britain and 
the United States cannot continue 
to control the seas, then the seas 
will be controlled by Germany, and 
the United States will find itself 
unable to defend its foreign invest- 
ments or the international trade 
upon which its prosperity rests. 

Mr. Roosevelt understands all 
these things. He hints at them from 


Brazil Would Subsidize 
Newsprint Production 


The Government of Brazil has 
authorized loans to. owners of lum- 
ber tracts for manufacture of cellu- 
lose and wood pulp suitable for the 
production of newsprint book paper 
and war materials, The loans, guar- 
anteed by first mortgages on the in- 
Stallations, are to be made for a 
AMinimum period of 15 years, with 
interest at 7% annually. 

The same favors are to be granted 
to owners of plantations produc- 
ing vegetable fibres suitable for the 
production of cellulose and wood 
pulp, and paper pulp. The decree is 
to become effective on date of pub- 
lication of regulations. 


Insulating Board 
Shipments Rise 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Domestic ship- 
ments of rigid insulating board in 
ete at a higher level in 1939 
pments in the 12 months ended 
31 last totalled 51,645,016 sq. ft., 
increase of 3,034,031 sq. ft., ac- 
to the Dominion Bureau of 
December results accounted for a 
ns to 
: the month amounted to: 
an ft, an increase of. 


can rights, 
‘cause the. U 


time to time. But he dare not 
them publicly — not at least until 
some psychological moment 
‘when the American people wiy 
listen to and credit them, 


Right View, Wrong Man 

Unhappily for the allied es 
at this time, Mr. Roosevelt i, the 
wrong man to hold such views 4 
time. in 
’ If any group in the Uniteq 
would support such an Salereeet 
tion of the issues in this war jt i, 
the intelligent, well-educated, tra 
velled men and women in business 
the professions and finance. But 
these péople dislike Rooseveit. By 
his New Deal he has alienateg them 
beyond recall. 

The business, professional ang fin. 
ancial leaders of the Unite States 
are desperately afraid of a war that 
would concentrate dictatorial pow. 
ers in the hands of Franklin p 
Roosevelt and his New Deal asso. 
ciates. They fear that such a yir. 
tual dictatorship, once set up, might 
never be liquidated. 

In a sense it is a tragedy.f 
allied cause that Mr. Suomen 
distrusted by the people of sub. 
stance in the United States, It is g 
big gamble as to whether or not he 
will be succeeded by a man with as 
clear an understanding of the ele 
ments of this unhappy war as he 
has had. 


Emotion, Self-Interest 


With or without the spiritua 
leadership of Roosevelt, will Amer. 
cam public opinion turn away from 
its present isolationism toward an 
acceptance of any responsibility for 
assuring a victory for democracy in 
this war? 

Two things might do it. The first 
is emotion and the second is self. 
interest. 

Every observer of American af. 
fairs over the term of the last cen. 
tury and a half has been struck by 
the swiftness with which emotional 
tides have swept the nation. There 
are plenty of recent examples. One 
is the almost lightning-like swing 
from the enthusiasm of the New 
Era of 1929 to the despair of the 
New Deal of 1933. Another was the 
reaction from the last war. Ameri- 
cans went into the war with high 
courage and deep emotion. Its par- 
ticipation finally ensured the Allied 
victory and the defeat of Germany, 

But Americans withdrew from 
the pedce as abruptly as they en- 
tered the war. They helped win the 
war to make the world safe for 
democracy and then refused to do 
the job that was 10 times as impor- 
tant, namely that of making sure 
that the war had not been won in 
vain. The reaction from Wilson 
idealism to Senatorial reality in 
1919 was largely emotional (with 
the emotions of the people, of 
course, being played upon by propa- 
gandists and politicians of all sorts). 

* 2 e 


Passing Phase 

In a nation that swings from one 
extreme to another as quickly as 
that no stubbornness can be accept- 
ed as enduring. And so not a few 


realists. remarked. to me..that. the 


present American attitude repre- 
sents a passing phase; that when 
the war begins to get “tough”; when 
bombs fall on civilian populations 
in England and the berserk fury of 
a desperate Nazi regime reveals it- 
self, a tidal wave of emotion will 
sweep the American people and 
they will clamor to take part in the 
job of cleaning up the gangsters. 
For, it is pointed out, the American 
people are fundamentally decent; 
they have more faith in the Allied 
cause than in the German cause; 
they have the courage to act when 
they see a clearly defined challenge 
to action. 
* 


Lend to Sell 


Some observers who deny the & 


possibility. of emotional forces 
bringing America into the war ad- 
mit that self-interest may do it 
Such self-interest could express it- 
self in many different ways. There 
are, for instance, loud grumblings 


today from Middle West farmers 


who are discovering that Britain 
and France (denied the privilege of 


borrowing in the United States) are § } 


concentrating their purchases of 
foodstuffs in the Empire. 

The Mid-West may be the most 
isolationist area in the United 
States, but the Mid-West farmer 
would not hesitate to demand loans 
to Britain and France if they would 
help him sell his produce. How 
ever, it is a long way from lending 
money to sending troops. 

The real self-interest of the 
United States lies in the fact thet 
only an Allied victory can ensure 
the stability of American institu- 
tions, and create the type of world 
in which American ideas of peat? 
and trade can be made to prevail 
Therefore the United States has * 
well-defined selfish interest ™ 
making certain that Hitler does no 
win. .- 

Will that self-interest bring the 
United States in? Probably yes. if 
the war is prolonged and Nazi Ger 
many does not crack within, 8 
nine months or a year. But no pro 
found change in opinion is likel¥ 
before the fall elections, And noth- 
ing is likely to effect. any marke 
change in the American attitude 
ward the war so long as it 
along as it is at present drifting 
The Americans do not see that 
this type of war there is any job 
for them to do, 

In the final analysis, though, the 
American people, while determin 
to stay out of the war, are not 
confident shat they can succeed ® 
doing so. One recent poll of opinit 
showed that 39% of the people { 
the United States ig likely in tim? 
to be drawn into war, while 40° 
other 23% thought the chances ver 
at least 50-50. Only 4% thought 
was impossible. 

The “reasons. why” offered bY 
those who have a fatalistic feelins 
that the ‘United States will 
drawn in are even more revealiné 
About a third: think Hitler will havé 
done so many things that feeling 
will be aroused against him. © 
larger number think that the —_ 
ness interests, for selfish reasons. © 
the Government by ineptitude, 

engineered 


and French ‘ 
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Banking 


Borrowers 


Benefit 


By One Bank Rule 


If Loyal to One Institution Have a Right to 


Demand Its Support 


— Banks Also Ask Yearly 


Statement of Customer's Affairs 


Currently increasing commercial 
loans of the chartered Banks direct 
attention to certain conditions which 
ere usually observed between banks 
and their customers. 

These rules are not established by 
any law but have become so well 
organized as the proper course of 

rocedure as to arouse curiosity and 
perhaps even suspicion when they 
gre not followed. 

One of them is that a man having 
once established his credit with one 
bank and borrowing from it, is not 
expected to borrow from another 

ank. 
This rule is, of course, broken on 
occasion as When the amount to be 
borrowed is very large. But in such 
cases there is mutual agreement be- 
tween the banks interested and the 
borrower. Nothing is concealed. 
Advantages Accrue 

Among the advantages which are 
gaid to accrue to this one bank plan 
ere: 

The customer being loyal to one 
bank has a right to expect the sup- 
port of that institution at all times. 

The bank being thoroughly in 
touch with, the position and pros- 
pects of the borrower is often able 
to give valuable advice 

Another important condition gov- 
erning the relation of borrowers 
with their banks is that a full state- 
ment of a customer’s affairs be sub- 
mitted at least once a year and also 
that as far as possible loans should 
be cleaned up at least once a year. 
Granting Line of Credit 

When the bank is satisfied of the 
customer's character and financial 
standing and he has shown himself 
ready to abide by these unofficial 
conditions, it grants him what is 
called a line of credit. This may be 
a direct loan or provision for him to 
discount his notes receivable or may 
include both. It is usually for one 


H. F. PATTERSON 


General Manager of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, whose 108th Annual 
Statement is issued today. 


NEW YORK 
The Next Stop? 
MAKE YOUR ADDRESS THE 


The Shelton Hotel provides 
its guests with “added” at- 
tractions at no added cost. 
Furthermore, the Shelton is in 
o GRAND, Central location. 


SENSIBLE RATES 
SINGLE ROOMS $2.25 to $5 
DOUBLE ROOMS $4.50 to $7 


include free use of the swimming pool, 
gymncsivm, solorium ond librory. 


Under KNOTT Menogement 


Sa VAL 


>' JOVITE PR An ae: yi 


Once the line of credit is gran 
however, the does not hem 
to worry about his loans until the 


terest only on the actual amount bor- 
rowed and can call on his bank for 
advice and assistance during the 
currency of the arrangement. 

_When he asks the bank to discount 
his trade paper it means that when 
he accepts from one of his own cus- 
tomers a note in payment for ‘money 
owed to him, he can take the note to 
the bank and discount it there. He 
is still liable for the amount of the 
note, if it should not be paid when 
it comes due, But, meanwhile, he has 
the use of the cash, and the bank will 
look after the collection of the debt. 
: At present, demand for bank credit 
is increasing and a number of new 
borrowers are ing as business 
develops. With these especially, 
bank managers are anxious to de- 
velop the one bank idea. 

Most borrowers are ready to accept 
the condition, When they do not, 
and especially if they attempt to con- 
ceal thet they are dealing with an- 
other bank, most managers want to 
know why. 


Weekly Statement 
Bank of Canada 


Further sharp reduction in note 
circulation is reported by the Bank 
of Canada in the week ended Jan. 17. 
This is a seasonal movement, due in 
part to the comparative lull that 
comes in business after the Christ- 
mas rush, while in addition the 
money paid out in the fall months 
during the heaviest crop movement 
is now coming back to the banks. 

Reduction in government deposits 
evidently indicates expenditures for 
war equipment, while an increase in 
the item “other deposits” would ap- 
pear to be accumulation of funds of 
foreign governments for purchases 
of war supplies in this country. 

Total investments of the bank 
were lower, the decline being due to 
a drop of $5 millions in long-term 
government issues. 


Balance Sheet 
Jan. 17 Jan. 10 
1940 1940 
Liabilities x 
Capital paid-up . 


48,741,980 1 


,000; 

‘ 268 
1,903,515 903,51 

519, 

211,174,265 975, 

661 


284,156,059 
7,747,978 


523,075,902 
225,715,505 
a 


+ 285,371,155 
8,112,568 


519,856,702 


In Assets 


Loans and Investments 


year are $13.28 per share against 
$12.88 in 1938. 
er all deductions, the bank car- 
ried forward to credit of profit and 
loss account $1.1 million or $150,000 
more than in the previous year. 
Comparative operating results 
were as follows: , 
Profit and Loss Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 | 
1938 
Net profits* ..... hades 1,980,770 
Less: Dividends 1,440,000 
Pension fund 185,000 
W/o bank premises. 250,000 
Surplus for year , —105,770 
® taxes and provision for contin- 
gencies, bad debts, etc. 


The balance sheet, like that of the 
other chartered banks, reflects the 
financing done by the Dominion 
Government in October, when the 
banks purchased $200 millions short- 
term Dominion of Canada bonds, ' 

Short-term Investments 


Short term government bonds 
held by the bank are $11.7 millions 
higher. Holdings of long-term issues 
of the same class were down $1.3 
million and miscellaneous invest- 
ments down $1.4 million with the net 
result that total investments were 
$9 millions higher than in 1938. 

Cash, cheques and ‘balances due 
from other banks rose $12.3 millions 
to $67 millions and are now 21.19% 


‘of total liabilities to the public. 


As in the case of the other banks, 
call loans were down slightly, both 
in Canada and elsewhere, the result 


of reduced stock exchange activity. | Othe 
The total of all readily available | Tota 


assets was $209.5 millions, equal to 


. N 
68.4% of total liabilities to the public: 


This; and the percentage of cash 
items to total liabilities to the pub- 


Bank NS. 
Reports Peak 


DIRECTOR 


At the annual meeting of the Lon- 

ion Life Insurance Co. last week, 

harles H. Ivey was elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Ivey is vice-president of the 
Empire Brass Manufacturing Co., 
president of Pumps and Softeners 
Ltd. and vice-president of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce. 


ic, shown above, were practically the 
same as in the previous year, 
Current Loans Gain 

Reflecting the borrowing to fi- 
nance the crop movement, and the 
generally better business resulting 
from the large crop and the war, cur- 
rent loans in Canada rose $14.2 mil- 
lions to $94.8 millions and now con- 
stitute 27.6% of total assets against 
26.1% at the end of 1938. Current 
loans elsewhere were slightly higher, 
the total gain in current loans far 
offsetting the reduction in call loans. 
Total assets increased $34 millions to 
$343 millions, the highest in the his- 
tory of the bank. 

On the liability side, total deposits 
exclusive of deposits of other banks 
totalled $279.7 millions,'an increase 
of $26.4 millions. Of this total ex- 
pansion, $3.1 millions was in interest- 
bearing deposits, $10.8 millions in 
non-interest bearing deposits and 
$12.4 millions in government deposits. 

Highlights of Balance Sheet 

Assets 39 
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Due other banks.. 


Company Reports 


British Mortgage 
Net profit of British Mortgage and 
Trust Corp., Stratford, Ont. amount- 
ed to $81,959 in the year ended Dec. 
31, 1939, after all charges and re- 
serve for taxes, compared with net 


,267 | profit of $86,333 in 1938. 


énee 292,807,730 
Subsidiary coin .. 108,521 90,365 
Investments: 
Dom. govt. short 175,930,046 
Other Dom. govt- 48,997,697 


171,420,163 
53,955,286 


225,375,449 
- 1,623,296 
3,179,062 
523,075,902 


57.59% 


519,858,702 


Reserve ratio .... 57.48% 


Staff Changes 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the following staff changes: 
A. M. CHRISTIE, relieving assistant 


manager, Barcelona, Spain, to be assistant r 


manager, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

W. A. , accountant, St. Cath- 
erine & Bleury, Montreal, to be assistant 
manager, lifax, N.S. 

R. L C. PICARD, head office, to be 
assistant manager, Stanley St., Montreal. 

W. E. , head office, to be accoun- 
tant, St. Catherine and Bleury, Montreal. 
G. D. cAR’ to 


- dD. G. M be accoun- 
tant, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
H. W. NAPPER, accountant, Niagara 
Falls, to be accountant, St. Marys, Ont. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce an- 
nounces the following staff changes: 

B. S. DEACON, manager, Adelaide & 
Yonge, Toronto, to be inspector. 

E. J. LENNARD, accountant, Barrie, 
Ont., to be manager, Birch Cliff, Ont. 

J. M. McILROY, manager, Birch Cliff, 
Ont., to be manager, Brighton, Ont. 

O. A. SHARPE, manager, Brighton, Ont., 
to be manager, Picton, Ont. 

J. K. PA » Manager, Picton, 
Ont., to be manager, Adelaide & Yonge, 
Toronto. f : . 


The Bank of Nova Scotia reports the 
following staff changes: 

F. J. FINLAY, to be inspector. 

E. G. MacINTYRE to be assistant in- 
8 tor. 

4 BATLLE to be manager, Santiago 


de Cuba. 
W. S to be manager, Elgin 


H. W. 
and Frank, Ottawa. 
. D. BARRETT to be manager, Har- 


, Nfid. 
J. R. STEWART to be manager, Shell- 
brook, Sask. 
G. WILLIAMS to be manager, Milo, 


Alta. 
A. BOURGON to be acting manager, St. 
Isidore de Prescott, Ont. 


Weekly Bank Clearings 


Jan.18 Change Jan. 11 
Year Ag 940 


CARRY MONEY SAFELY |: 


i WHEN 

YOU 
TRAVEL 

Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


Earnings on the outstanding capi- ; 


tal were equal to $8.20 and $8.63, 


respectively. Dividends were again |11 


paid at the rate of $8. 

Nelson Monteith, president, states 
in the annual report that the organi- 
zation made satisfactory progress 
during the year and increases were 
made to internal reserves. 

Earnings Record 
*Rate 


Paid-up 
Net Div. earned 


capital & 
reserves "prett rate per sh. 
$ 


+ 1,825,000 
1,825,000 
1 000 


Sananw 


8.20 
for taxes. 

Crediters’ Position 
1939 


1938 
$ $ 


3,291,125 3,292,949 
2,253,053 2,164,715 
5,544,178 5,457,664 


1,700,785 
- 3,834,394 
1,864,834 


7,400,013 


Midland Properties 

Midland Properties Inc., which 
owns a motion picture theatre in 
Buffalo, N.Y., known as the 20th 
Century Theatre, reports net. loss, 
after depreciation and taxes of $18,- 
569 in the year Dec. 31, 1939. This 
compares with a net loss of $15,800 in 
the previous year. Deficit carried 
in the balance sheet was increased 
to $47,407 from $28,838 at the end of 
the previous year. 

Reduction of $7,000 was made in 
mortgage against the company’s 
properties during the year, bringing 
the amount to $450,000. 

Lease covering the Century 
Theatre expired July 31, 1939, and a 
lease was concluded with Century 
Theatrical Enterprises Inc, The lease 
over a period of 10 years, effective 
Aug. 1, 1939, at a rental of $80,000 
annually, plus 15% of net profits 
from operations. The leesee agreed 
to make improvements costing not 
less than $30,000. 

At Dec. 31, 1939, arrears on the 8% 


preferred were equal to 124%. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 

1939 1938 


taxes & 
Net eas Eee 15.880 


18,569 
28,838 12,959 


Deficit forward 47,407 28,838 
*Capitalized value of equipment ac- 
quired by cancella of lease. 


Working Capital 
. 1939 1938 


$ $ 
10,299 10,001 
2,296 2,193 


Working capital ..... 8,003 7,808 


Crown Trust 

Warnings of Crown Trust Co. in 
1939 were maintained at about the 
same level as in the previous year. 
Net profit, after all charges, was 
equivalent to $4.73 a share on the 
common stock. 

The balance Oe mua the A 
show a strong liquid on, Liq 
assets amount to 120% of deposit 
liabilities. The only other liabilities 
to the public are guaranteed first 
mortgage ~Poapyaee eres 
totalling $157,260 w a 
total of $753,880 of first mortgage 
loans are held as security. 

Noteworthy is the increase in 
estates, trusts and agency account, 
which ig higher by more than $2 
millions at $ This is 
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company’s history. The total under 
administration is also the highest in 
the history of the company. i 
Earnings Record 
Paid-up *Rate 
capital & *Net Div. earned 
rate —— 
7.03 
7.29 
5.38 
4.72 
4.73 


1938 


Funds for investment. 
Secured by: 
Liquid assets 
Mitges. & int. ....... 
Other net assets .... 


Estates, eC. ......005 34,679,003 32,537,899 


Guaranty Trust 

Increase in earnings and growth in 
assets is shown by the annual report 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada for 
the year ended Dec, 31, 1939. 

Net ‘profit, after providing for 
management expenses, taxes and 
other charges amounted to $19,336 in 
1939, compared with $17,548 in 1938. 
This is equivalent to earnings of 
7.74% and 7.02%, respectively, on the 
paid-up capital. 

Earnings Record 
Paid-up 
capital & 
Reserves 


* tRate 
*Profit tRate per sh. 
$ % % 


1939 311,000 19,336 7.14 

*Before deducting write-down on safety 
deposit equipment, which had been writ- 
ten down to $1 by the end of 1937, and 
office equipment acquired during 1938, 
written down to $1 at the end of 1938. 

tBased on the paid-up capital at the 
end of the year. 


Creditors’ Position 
1939 1938 


$ 
569,801 


505,630 359,785 
Mortgages & int. .. 245,934 210,016 
Other net assets .... 328,643 321,807 


Total ...sseccceees +» 1,080,207 891,608 
5,176,793 5,175,858 


National Trust 


Annual report of National Trust 
Co. for 1939 shows increase in net 
profit to $271,453, after all charges 
and provisions taxes, from 
$268,479. This is equivalent to earn- 


et Div. earned | Tota 


with the allowances indicated above 
would mean an income of $1,511 for 


'|a married man with two children, 


on required to 
income tax? If so will a hewe te 


ject, of course, to the ordinary ex- 
emptions of $2,000 for a married man 
and $400 for each child. 

In the case of a private soldier, 
for instance, married and with two 
children, pay would amount to 
$474.50 per year, with $420 depend- 
ants’ or separation allowance and 
$12 per month each for two children. 
Boys must be under 16 years of age 
to get this allowance and girls under 
17. This would amount to $1,182.50 
which under the exemption of $2,000 
to a married man and $400 for each 
child would mean that he would pay 
no income tax. A single man drawing 
only $474.50 pay would be well under 
the statutory exemption of $1,000. 

+ A sergeant’s pay at $2.20 per day 


ings on paid-up capital stock of $9.05 
and $8.95, respectively. 

Assets under administration in- 
creased by $22.9 millions to $305.6 
millions. Liquidity improved to 
73.38% for 1939 from 70.92% in 1938. 
Savings deposits increased to more 
than $22 millions from $20.3 millions. 

Annual meeting of the company 
will be held Jan. 30. 

Paid-up 


Capital & 
reserves 


Rate 

Net Div. earned 

profit* rate per sh. 
$ $ 


271,453 
tAfter transferring $1,250,000 to conting- 
ency reserve. 
*After cost of management, directors’ 
and auditors’ fees, contingencies, etc., and 
provision for taxes. 


Liabilities te the Public 
1939 
'$ 
2,244,322 
22,016,729 
24,261,051 


14,717,433 
a 9,543,618 

Net capital acct. 
ti 5,228,131 


Trust certificates . 
Deposits 


22,735,358 


12,711,443 
10,023,915 


5,198,677 
27,932,035 


Estates, ete. 254,652,022 
*After deducting reserve for employees’ 
benefits of $50,000. 


Toronto Mortgage 


Total revenue of Toronto Mortgage 
Co. declined to $281,692 in 1939, from 
$289,005 in the preteding year. Net 
profit dropped to $117,312 from $120,- 
512. Earnings per share amounted to 
$5.59, compared with $6.11 in 1938. 
Dividends at the rate of $6 a share 
annually have been paid since 1928. 

There were 59% of the company 


264| bond holdings in securities of or 


guaranteed by the United Kingdom, 
Dominion of Canada or the prov- 
inces. All mortgage investments are 
in Ontario. Assets increased by 
$208,000 during 1939 to $5.5 millions. 

Earnings Record mide 


Net Div. earned 

profit ratet per sh, 
Year $ $ $ 
1935 2.00 
1936 ... 
1937 . coc 
1938 


1939 :... 2,151,502 

+Based on fully paid 
par value. 

Creditors’ Position 

1939 


117,312 6 «SS: 
capital stock o 


137,141 
3,128,534 


1,199,406 
4,080,163 
126,376 


5,415,945 


Brockville Trust 


Growth in assets and estates, trust 
and agencies, and improvement in 
earnings is shown by ‘the annual re- 
port of Brockville Trust and Savings 
os Brockville, Ont. for the year 
erided Dec. 31, 1939. Net profit, after 
income taxes amounted to $36,263 for 
the year, compared with $33,859 in 
1938. 

Annual meeting of shareholders 


KITCHENER CLEARING HOUSE 

At the annual meeting of the Kit- 
chener Clearing House Association 
officers were elected as follows: 
President, D. G. P. Forbes, manager, 
Imperial Bank; vice-president, J. R. 
Dier, manager, Royal Bank; secre- 
tary, J. L. Thomson, manager, Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce. 


2,919,576 
935,878 
4,152,726 
109,451 


3,198,055 


Liquid assets ...... 
Mortgages & int. ... 
Other net assets .... 


Banking Heh Service 


1817-1940 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Assets of £130 millions. 
Over goo branches in Australia, 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. 


London Offices at 
29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
and at 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout Canada. 


In Montreal, 


Wi 


THE 


nosor 


oe aneR S O RN recmamN 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. Alderie 


Raymond, 
Vice-President 


s 
1 aed 7 Bal F* ate . oe oe 
ptt 2 Nid a + ba a i a Fmt. 1 i 7 


». 


ey St as aed 


which would again be well under the 
taxable amount. 

A single mah without dependants 
drawing $2.20 a day or $803 a year 
ee ee 


Not till a man reaches the rank of 
captain would he be liable for in- 
come tax, provided he was married 
and had two children. Captain’s pay 
at $6.50 a day, separation allowance 
of $50 per month and $24 a month 
for two children would give a yearly 
income of $3,260. Exemption of 
$2,800 under the present regulations 
would leave $460 taxable income. 

If a man had other income from 
investments it ‘would have to be 
added in and might affect the result 
materially, 


Insurance Dividends 


Are dividends from an insurance 
policy subject to income tax— 
1. If used to reduce the yearly 
ium? 
2. If withdrawn im cash each 


year? 
3. If added to the value of the 
policy? , 


ee 


Life insurance. dividends on a 
policy which has not. matured, 
through becoming paid up or by the 
death of the insured, are not liable 
to income tax. They appear. to be 
regarded as part of the proceeds of 
an insurance policy which is not sub- 
ject to income tax. If, however, the 
policy has matured dividends then 
are regarded as income from the 


proceeds of a policy and are subject 


to tax. 


will be held Feb. 14 at the company’s 
head office, Brockville. 
Earnings Record 


Paid-up 
Capitalé Net Div. Ratet 
Reservest Profit* Paid Earned 
‘ 000 30,583. 5 7.92 
39,535 
39,243 
eace SOO 33,859 
1939 .... 700,000 36,263 
*After income tax. tIn percentage of 
paid-up capital. Par value of stock $50. 


Creditors’ Position 
1939 


$ 
279,100 
657,714 

3,698 


940,512 
277,876 
662,636 
715,165 


1,655,677 


Laiuid assets 
Mortgages & int. .. 
Other net assets ... 


672,111 


New Western Secretary 
Appointed by Bankers 


Hugh L. Robson has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the western sub-sec- 
tion of the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, and manager of the Winnipeg 
Clearing House. 

Mr. Robson has been assistant 
solicitor in the legal department of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada at 
Toronto for the past nine years. He 
comes originally from Winnipeg, be- 
ing a son of Judge H. A. Robson, and 
is a graduate of the Manitoba Law 
School. 

He will take up his new duties in 
Winnipeg about the middle of 
February. 


Canadian Business 
Men say.... 


“IT’S 


REMINGTON 
NOISELESS 
NOW!” 


ON BAY STREET in Toronto . ; . on St. James Street in Montreal 
» «3 in every center of Canadian business . « . the new 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter has won the favor of business 
men — and women. A 

For this typewriter will do everything demanded of it, not 
merely better, but Noiselessly. In the General Office, the Steno- 
graphic Department, the Private Office, thinking and working 
are best done in quiet . ; . and it is here that there is no sub- 
stitute for the Remington Noiseless. For correspondence, for 
manifolding and stencils par excellence . . 4 “It’s Remington 

i now.” 4 

Ask for a demonstration in your office—today. 


WHO HAVE STOPPED 
COSTLY WASTE 


Meme 
Zz. ADDRESSOGRAPH 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


SIMPLIFIES REPETITION 
SAVES TIME — CUTS COST 
ASSURES ACCURACY 


There’s an easy way and a hard way to perform any 
given task—a thrifty way and a wasteful way. 


Whenever names and addresses, and related informa- 
tion, are to be copied on forms, records, reports or com- 


munications, the easy and profitable wa 


is to use 


Addressograph—no annoying delays or costly waste. 


In offices, factories and retail establishments, in a host 
of commercial, financial and educational establishments, 
thousands prove every day that in such work Addresso- 
graph is 10 to 50 times faster than the hand. Think of 
this initial saving and the never-ending saving offered by 
Addressograph’s unfailing accuracy and legibility. 


Addressograph is a “must” in all progressive businesses. 


Addressograph rag fuer businesses 
y> 


to big businesses. 


gtow and is a boon 
learn from the Ad 


dressograph 


man nearest you—as near as st telephone—how easily 


Addressograph can be adapt 


to your particular require- 


ments and how much money it can save If ef, 
write to one of the addresses below. ee 


5 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 


Head Office and 


Factory: TORONTO 
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BANK OF MONT 
Established 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 307 
OTICE is hereby given that’a 9 
DEND of TWO DOLL, 
share upon the paid up Capita 
this Institution has been declarg 
current quarter, payable on. 
FRIDAY, the FIRST day of 
next, to Shareholders of record 
business on 31st January, 194 
, By Order of the Boar 
| JACKSON DODDS G.W 
General Manager Genem 
Montreal, 19th January, 194 
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tion of Canada) 
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Cariboo Gold .. 
Central Patricia .... 16c+5c 


The Royal Bank of 


DIVIDEND NO. 2 
“ 


OTICE is hereby z=: 

dividend of two 

(being at the rate of 
cent. per annum) upon th 
capital stock of this bank 
declared for the curren 
and will be payable at 

and its branches on 
Friday, the first day of M 
to shareholders of reco 
Close of business on the 

_ January, 1940. 

; By order of the Board 
Ss. G. DOBS¢ 

) Genera 
Montreal, Que., January 
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$1.50 Feb, 1 
Feb. 1 
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Doves Nat 
Concnonwealtt In'tl. . 4c 
Corporate Inv. A, B . 5e 

Do. 5c na 

1. Bridge 
= Tar & Ch. p- $1.37% 
Dom. Oilcloth 3c 
., extra 
poninien Bank ..- 
Dist. Seagram, P- - +$1. 
Dom, Foundries ..- 25¢ 

Do., pref. --+++ $1.50 
East. Theatres, pf. $3.50 
East. = . $1 

mers’ Tele. ..-- 
aedyeat T., extra $2.50 
Granby Cons. ...-. +25¢ 
Guelph Carpet. p. $1.62% 
Gurd, Chas., pid... $1.75 
Humberstone Shoe 25c 
Hedley Mascot ..- 2c 
Hollinger Cons. ..- 5c 
Hya.-El. Secs., Bb p_ 25c 
Inter Nickel, pfd. +$1.75 
Imperial Bank .... $2.50 
st. Metal. pfd. ... 


ch Gold ; 
McIntyre Porc. .... #50 
DO. eccceerecreee *50c 
a ss beak 
Mtl L. H. & Pwr. 38 
Mtge. Corp. of N.S. $1.50 
Ontario Sieel, p. .. $1.75 
Paterson, Wm., pf. $1.75 
Penmans 75¢ 
Do.. pref. . 
Pressed Metals ... 
Privateer Mine .... 
Royal Bank 
Quebec Power 
Quinte Milk 
St. Law. Fiour .... 
Do., pref. ....0+. 


Leit 


Sherbrooke Trust .. $1.50 
Shawinigan W. ..... 2 
Silverwoods. pf. ... 


Sundance Rylts. .. 
Saguenay Pr., pf. $1.37% 
Sudbury Basin ... 2%ec 
Sullivan Cons. .... 3c 
Simpsons, pfd. .. 
Do., special 
Toturn Gold 
Do., extra 
Tor. Elevators, pf. 
Union G 
United Corp., A ... 
Ventures ; 
Walker-Good. 
. pre 25¢ 
Wood, A.& J., 1 p. $1.75 F 
Weston, pref. ...... $1.25 
Wr.-Hargreaves .. t10c 
Do., extra r > 
Zellers, pid. M > Jan. 
*From proceeds of production; rate not 
et set 
*Payable in U.S. funds. 
tAlso $1 each declared payable June 15, 
Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 307 
TOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
IN DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
dure upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
current quarter, payable on and after 
FRIDAY, the FIRST day of MARCH 
next, to Shareholders of record at close of 
business on 31st January, 1940. 
By Order of the Board 
JACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 


Montreal, 19th January, 1940. 


Ee 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO, 210 


OTICE is hereby given that a 

dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum) upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the bank 
and its branches on and after 
Friday, the first day of March next, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 31st day of 
January, 1940. 

By order of the Board. 

8S. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager. 

Montreal, Que., January 16, 1940. 
———— 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 229 
Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent 
Upon the paid up Capital Btock of 
this Institution has been declared for 
‘he quarter ending January 3lst, 1940. 
The dividend will be payable at the 
Head Office of the Bank and its 
Branches on and after Thursday, the 
ae > February, 1940, to share- 
“uiders of rec oe 
a ecord of the 20th Janu 
By Order of the Board, 
ROEERS mae 
a eneral Manager. 
Toronto, 14th December, 1939. 


— 


The Bank of Toronto 
Dividend No. 234 


; Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
tnd of Two and One-half per cent 
‘pon the Paid-up Capital Stock of 
> a8 bank has been declared for the 
“tent quarter, and the same will 
ee at the bank and its 
a on and after the first day 
bem rch next, to shareholders of 
‘ord on February 15th, 1940. 


By Order of the Board. 
F. H. MARSH, 


iva General Manager. 


The Guelph Carpet & 
Worsted Spinning Mills 
ma Limited 
r EFERRED DIVIDEND No. 43 
ee is hereby given that a Divi- 
eat One and Five-eighths nf 
(1% %), being at the rate of Six 
e-half per cent (64%%) per 
Wutsten as been declared upon the 
nding 6%% Cumulative Con- 


trtible Preferred Shares of The rred 
Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning — 
on 


Ip. 
Mills Limited, for the Three 
paves’ 
"ord at the close of business ys 
ty 20. 1940 


By Order of the Board. 
B. F. GRIGGS, 


og | ea 


fll 


eeeee eee 


Directors’ fees Seeteecee 
' Legal fees 
Deprecia’ 


ee -sedeceeeens 


Preference ee eeeeeeteee 
Common tr eeeeteeteeee 


vinator Ltd., England, to 9u83 t0 fi ne 


$0.85 861 
0.50 0.75 
100,000 100,000 
Working Capital 


$ 
Current assets 972,064 804,598 
Current liabilities ....... 186,567 167,128 


Cockshutt Plow 


Cockshutt Plow Co, reports oper- 
ating profits of $666,486 for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1939, compared with 
$719,894 for the preceding year. 


os | Largely because of smaller provision 


needed for losses on accounts re- 
ceivable, however, net profits of 


20 | $57,176 are almost five times as large 


as in the 1938 period. 

The balance sheet shows accounts 
and bills receivable reduced 742% 
and inventories down 8%. Bank loan 
has been reduced $500,000 to $2.1 
millions. 

Brantford Coach & Body LAd., a 
partly-owned subsidiary, has reduc- 
ed its 6% debenture-stock due 1944, 
outstanding and held by Cockshutt 
Plow, to $177,600 from $222,000 a year 
ago. The auditors report that 
Brantford Coach and Body suffered 
a loss, after allowing for deprecia- 
tion at 40% of standard rates, for the 
year. Cockshutt’s share of such loss 
was $9,752 for which no direct provi- 
sion has been made in the accounts, 


Consol. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Nov. 30 ons 
1 


$ 
719,804 
14,763 


134,687 
24,176 
“46 


Oper. profit 
Add: Brant. Coach int. 


Total earnings 
Less: Exec. remun. .. 
fees 


Loss on property .. 
Uncoll. accts. w/o .. 


Net profit 


hares O/s., D.p.¥. ... 
Werking Capital 
' 1939 


$ 
Current assets 6,597,603 7,024,368 
Current liabilities .... 2,538,531 3,107,955 


Working capital ..... 4,059,072 3,916,413 


Balance Sheet Items 
1939 = 

174,365 59,462 

3,200,712 3,463,535 
222,526 3,501,371 

2,648,000 


Receivables, less res. . 


Belding-Corticelli 
Earnings of Belding - Corticelli 
Ltd. in the year ended Nov, 30, 1939, 
were higher than in any year since 
1930, profit on the common stock 


being equivalent to $6.96. a share. / 


This compares with $4.97 a share in 
1937-38. 

Net earnings increased from $315,- 
763 to $370,623, but the expansion in 
profits was reduced somewhat by an 
increase from $10,000 to $44,000 in 
provision for income taxes and by a 
provision of $8,500 for depreciation 
of investments. 

The balance sheét shows neces- 
sary adjustments in the property 
and depreciation accounts to make 
the company’s books and appraisal 


figures agree, but these adjustments we 


do not make any change in the net 
book values.| Book value of plant 
and equipment is $2,921,130 against 
which there is a depreciation re- 
serve of $1,582,020, leaving a net 
book value of $1,339,110. Capital ex- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES [Siren 


Leitch Gold Mines, Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND No. 6 | 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of two cents per share 
has been declared by the Directors 
of this Compan a, in Cana- 
dian funds on February 15th, 1940 
to shasencters of socore oat close of 
business, January 

By Order of the Board, 

H. J. MACKAY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
January 18th, 1940. 


Canada Cement Company 
Limited 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND No. 32 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the 
Preference stock of this eee 
has been declared, payable on 
20th, 1940, to Preference sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
February 1940. 

By Order of the Board, 

G. A. RUSSELL, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, January 22, 1940. 


BLUE RIBBON 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


ie 
s 
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Laval Wood | 


In the four months ended Nov. 30 
production of flour in Canada total- 
led 7,359,251 barrels as 


272,061 | with 6,254,210 barrels in the same 


, 1939. This compares with $95,232 
in the corresponding quarter of 1938, 
Net was equal to 6.1 cents a share 
on the combined A and B shares, 
against 8.5 cents a year ago. 

Operating profit for the past quar- 
ter was $132,252, against $172,628 a 
year ago, the reduction being prin- 
cipally in the domestic division. Par- 
ticulars of income follow: 

Quarter Ended seneeaber 30 ' 


Oper. profit after exps.: 
Domestic business .. 
Foreign business ... 
Robt. McNish & C 

Miscel. income 


period of 1938. Exports for the five 
months ended Dec. 31 totalled 2,715,- 
497 barrels as compared with 1,977,- 
570 barrels in the five months ended 
Dec. 31, 1938. December exports this 
year were 902,714 bbls. compared 
with 365,085 bbls, in Dec., 1938. 
Britain Buys 600,000 Barrels 
A favorable factor this month has 
been the purchase of about 600,000 
barrels by Great Britain. 
The outlook for the year is entirely 
tied up with the export situation. 
Canadian consumption of flour is 
fairly stable so that any increase in 
production must go into the export 
market, To date, the export situa- 
tion has been favorable, but there are 
factors, 


done a considerable amount of for- 
ward buying. In fact, Britain is 
understood to have sufficient stocks 
on hand to meet requirements for 
some time ahead. There is, there- 


739 | fore, always the possibility that Brit- 
—__....| ish purchases will taper off some- 


Net profit 


Canada Vinegars 


Operations of Canada Vinegars 
Ltd. in the year ended Nov. 30, 1939, 
showed improvement over the pre- 
vious year, with net profit increas- 
ing to $95,383 from $80,160.-Earnings 
on the no par value common shares 
increased to $1.04 from 87 cents in the 
previous fiscal year. 

. Dividends were maintained at the 
rate of $1.20 a share during the year, 
necessitating “disbursement from 
earned surplus. 

Cc. L. Carsley, president, in the 
annual report, points to two develop- 
ments which affected the company 
during the year. There was an in- 
crease of over 100% in excise tax on 
spirits used in the manufacture of 
white vinegar. Early in November 
fire almost completely destroyed the 
main plant of the organization in 
western Canada. Claim for loss on 
stock has been adjusted, and is shown 
in inventories in the balance sheet. 
Claim for loss on fixed assets is still 
under adjustment. 

Mr. Carsley states that the $37,000 
bank loan shown in the balance 
sheet is more than offset by an in- 
crease of $65,999 in fixed assets. This 
increase represents expenditures on 
plant installed to increase production 
of Allen’s Apple Juice and on gen- 
eral expansion. 

The apple juice is packed in Octo- 
ber and November and consequently 
cost of this shows in the 1939 inven- 
tory and increase accounts payable. 

Balance Sheet Items 
At Nov. 30 
1939 1938 
Accts. rec. (net) 92,161 74413 
Inventories 385,970 


37,000 
121,462 86,010 
Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
. Years Ended Nov. 

= 1938 


what, 

There has also been some improve- 
ment in export markets other than 
Great Britain. Sales of Canadian 
flour in the West Indies have in- 
creased due to the withdrawal of 
British millers from that market. 
There has also been improvement 
in the Norwegian market. 

The increased volume experienced 
by the flour millers this year to date 
has naturally resulted in higher earn- 
ings. The major reason for this is 
lower milling costs per barrel of 
flour resulting from the larger grind. 

Lake of the Weods Earnings 

No information is available as to 
the proportion of the increase in 
business obtained by the Lake of the 
Woods Milling. Co. However, its 
brand is well established and it is 
known that the company received a 
good share of the additional business. 

It is yet too early to make any 
forecast of earnings for Lake of the 
Woods in the current year. The 
trend to date has been favorable, but 
conditions can change very rapidly. 

An important factor to remember 
is that the company is subject to 
higher taxation this year. Further- 
more, a portion of any increase in 
profits will be taken by the excess 


profits tax. 


New Line Begun 
By Shawinigan 
Spends $600,000 to Pro- 


vide Energy to Marine 
Industries Expansion 


From Our Own Correspondent 
ONTREAL.—Shewinigan Water 
& Power Co. has begun construction 
of a transmission line and a series of 
overhead crossings to connect Sorel 
with the company’s Shawinigan 
Falls-Montreal high tension trans- 


1,650 | mission system. The line is sched- 


80,160 


Net profit ...... eecece i 
110,400 


Less: Divds. ...csses+s 


Loss for year 30,240 
Less: . surplus .. 166,856 


Surplus forward 136,616 

*After all costs of operations, manage- 
ment, selling and office overhead ex- 
In 1939, salaries of directors and 
executive officers amounted to $43,902, 
and legal fees, $404; in 1938, $46,671 and 


$662. 
Earnings per Share: 
Common: Earned .. $1.04 $0.87 
Paid eo ai 1.20 
or 
” P939 1938 


411,273 


136,616 


$ 
492,242 
257,288 167,256 


Working capital 234,954 244,017 


Building Products 


Sales volume ana profits of Build- 
ing Products Ltd. for 1939 reached 
an all-time high. Net was equiva- 
lent to $1.01 a share compared with 
77 cents a share for 1938. Dividends 
paid for 1939 totalled 80 cents a share, 
being the regular rate of 70 cents 
plus an extra of 10 cents paid Dec. 15. 
In 1938 the company paid the equiva- 
lent of 65 cents a share on the pres- 
ent capitalization. 

Balance sheet shows cash down 
about $50,000 to $369,510, consider- 
ably above total current liabilities. 
Investments in Dominion bonds are 
shown at cost of $972,255, less re- 
serve, up from $934,704 at the end of 
1938. Inventories and accounts re- 
cezivable are both up, the latter from 
$257,300 to $344,984. 

lus Account 
meer nied Bie 


uled for completion by May 1. 
on of Marine Industries 

Ltd., at Sorel is the reason for the 
new line. Marine Industries, in col- 
laboration with the Schneider- 
Creusot armament industry of 
France, is building a plant which 
will require investment of several 
millions of dollars and give employ- 
ment to several thousand industrial 
workers. 

The new plant will take upward 
of 8,000 h.p. of electrical energy. 

To Cost $600,000 

The cost of the new transmission 
system, including overhead cross- 
ings over the St. Lawrence River, is 
estimated at approximately $600,000. 

All articles manufactured at the 
new Sorel plant will bear the 
Schneider trademark. The initial 
output will consist of war materials 
already contracted for, notably guns 
for the British Government. How- 
ever, it is being designed so that it 
can operate on a peacetime basis, 
producing machinery and other 
steel products. 


Hudson Bay Promotes 
Number of Officials , 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG.—W. A. Green, form- 
erly general superintendent of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. plant at Flin Flon, Man., has 
been appointed general manager of 


the c q 

i. P. ield, formerly mine 
superintendent, becomes gone 
superintendent and eee rk, 
formerly mine f n becomes 
mine superintendent. Maurice A. 


Roche, assistant general superin- 
tendent has been appo’ 


997 | to the general manager. 


Total earnings 
Less: Depreciation ... 


It is understood Mr. Green will 
continue to make his headquarters 
at Flin Flon, though making more 
trips than previously to the Winni- 
peg office. Much of the work form- 
erly handled here by R. E. Phelan, 
the former general manager is now 
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Lull is Expected 

In British Buying 
Big Recent Order Must Be Digested — Large 
Scale Australian Purchase Not Considered 
Significant — Chicago is Nervous 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG.—The wheat market has been a quiet affair since the 
recent large-scale purchases by the British Government. Until this 
wheat and some more recent lots purchased by Britain in Roumania 

have been digested, a lull in buying is expected. 
Within a relatively short time, however, big British buying is 
expected to be resumed in Canada. The fact that the United Kingdom 
ties have contracted for 60 million bushels of Australian grain 
is not expected to alter the situation. The difficulty in getting and pro- 


tecting shipping from the distant sister dominion makes grain in that} 


quarter almost inaccessible during wartime. 

An easier tone in the Chicago wheat market carried all deliveries 
there below the dollar mark at the beginning of this week and there 
was a tendency toward a sympathetic tone in shaded prices at Win- 
nipeg. Traders at Chicago have been showing some signs of nervous- 
ness as to whether or not farmers who have been holding wheat under 
Government loans might be’ moved to sell in the near future by the 
need of money for spring operations. Although actually there has 
so far been little sign of such a movement. 


Neutrals Interested 


European neutrals continue their 
interest in Canadian wheat. Ship- 
ping costs put out of the question 
obtaining supplies from Australia, 
for freight rates on neutral ships are 
much higher than those which pre- 
vail, under the shipping control, on 
British vessels for British ports. 

To a considerable extent similar 
considerations apply to wheat from 
the Argentine. Although shipments 
from that country to Great Britain 
continue in considerable volume, 
greater in fact than the current vol- 
ume of shipments recorded from 
Canada, that is only because ship- 
ping continues to be allotted to that 
route by the controller of shipping, 
at controlled rates. That may be due 
either to a desire to make use of 
Argentine funds that would other- 
wise be unemployed, or to a deter- 
mination to maintain British export 
trade with Argentina, or to a com- 
bination of these reasons. 

™ * - 


Spain to Buy 

Interesting from the long-range 
point of view is the announcement 
that Spain expects to import some 
36 million bushels of wheat, to be 
paid for by exchange acquired under 
arrangements with France and Great 
Britain. So far Canadian wheat 


Deny Rumors 
Of Wheat Pact 


Ottawa Continues Open 
Market and Open Price 
Grain Policy 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Repeated reports have 
been broadcast throughout Canada 
—by U. S. ticker services and other 
means—that a secret agreement has 
been reached between the British 
and Canadian Governments for the 
Wheat Board to sell wheat to the 
British Cereal Authority direct, 
without disturbing the Winnipeg 
wheat market. 

The bulk of these reports appear 
to originate with interests which 
desire the closing of the Winnipeg 
market. 

It is learned officially at Ottawa 
that there is no truth in these re- 
ports. The negotiations between the 
British and Canadian Governments 
with respect to the sale of a bulk 
amount of Canadian wheat at a 
given price, did not succeed. They 
failed to succeed largely because the 
British Cereal Authority regarded 
the prevailing market price at Win- 
nipeg as too high and, in any event, 
preferred to continue purchasing 
wheat (for a time at least) in the 
ordinary manner. 

Board Obeys the Law 

The Wheat Board is forbidden by 
statute to sell wheat except on the 
open market and, according to the 
Trade and Commerce department, 
the board has meticulously obeyed 
the provisions of the law. Moreover, 
the statute compels the board to 
offer wheat in the market “continu- 
ously” for sale. This provision, like- 
wise, has been strictly obeyed. 

There ig no immediate prospect of 
the Winnipeg market being closed. 
By this is meant closed for a period 
extending well into the growing sea- 
son of the new crop. A second 
bumper yield on the prairies might 
modify the Government's policy. 


does not figure in the picture but 
supplies from Algeria, Roumania, 
and possibly Argentina, appear to be 
contemplated. 

Italian hopes for a sufficient har- 
vest to fill home needs have been 
published, but it is notable that Italy 
has been taking fairly large quanti- 
ties of wheat from Danubian coun- 
tries, These are doubtless connected 
with a desire to maintain political 
influence as well as to increase Ital- 
ian export trade. Such considera- 
tions may yet lead to an important 


increase of consumption of wheat | 


in Italy. Whether that country is 
building up security stocks against 
the possibility of being involved in 
the war is uncertain, as published 
statistics of grain movements are 
likely at present to be neither com- 
plete nor reliable. 


’> * * 


Heavy Northwest Stocks 

One cause of weakness in United 
States markets has been the ship- 
ment of soft, white wheat from Paci- 
fic Coast states, where the surplus 
is burdensome, to other parts of the 
country. Hoping to reduce that 
pressure, the Department of Agri- 
culture has renewed its export sub- 
sidy programme from that area, with 
particular regard to shipments to 
China, and probably also to Man- 
chuko. Shortage of wheat in China, 
on account of poor results from the 
last harvest, as well as disorgahized 
transport and commerce is reported. 
A rice shortage in Japan is also ex- 
pected to increase the demand for 
wheat, although how such business 
is to be financed is uncertain. 

© 7 * 


Weather Damage 
Under normal conditions wheat 
markets might be displaying some 
concern over extraordinarily cold 
weather which has been experienced 
over a large part of Europe, as well 
as over a considerable part of the 
United States. Such weather usually 
gives rise to alarms as to probable 
damage to winter wheat crops, al- 
though it is actually very difficult 
to assess injury. Winter wheat can 
stand decidedly low temperatures 
while it is in its dormant stage. but 
can be very susceptible to freezing 
damage once that stage is over. 
Greatest damage is usually done by 
alternate periods of freezing and 
thawing, or by formation of ice 
sheets which interfere with respira- 
tion of the plant. 
* @ 


Australian Hopes 

Latest reports from Australia in- 
dicate that price has been fixed on 
only half the quantity of wheat re- 
cently purchased by Great Britain, 
and that was approximately the 
equivalent of 70 cents a bushel (Can- 
adian) for unbagged wheat. One un- 
confirmed suggestion is that if the 
price paid for Canadian wheat ad- 
vances before the second half comes 
to be moved, Australia is to get the 
benefit of some corresponding ad- 
vance, It is stated that if any of the 


wheat is moved by American vessels , 
and American ports, instead of direct 


in British vessels, an additional al- 
lowance is to be made of 3 Australian 
shillings a quarter. Australia con- 
tinues to hope that American vessels, 
excluded from danger zones by 
neutrality legislation, and also from 
the high-rate business prevailing on 
such routes, may be interested 
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Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week te Jan. 23, 1940 
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ary of the company who has recently 
returned from New York, 


Sheep Creek's Earnings 
Higher For Six Months 


An estimated net profit of . 


'| 150, equal to 10.3 cents a share, is re- 
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_ MeCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. | 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds 
Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 


Grain Merchandising ‘ 


MANITOBA - SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 
Offices: DULUTH - MINNEAPOLIS 
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| N. M. PATERSON & COMPANY 


Own and Operate 


TL 
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One Terminal Elevator in Fort William 


ntry Elevators 


Total Storage Capacity 6,925,000 bus. 


31 Vessels on the 


+ Lakes 


| Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 
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Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY TOLEDO 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO.,Ltd. 
Makers of FIVE ROSES FLOUR 


Mills at 


Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, Medicine Hat 


President 
FRANK 8S. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. 


C. H. G. SHORT 

WALTER MOLSON 

ALPHONSE RAYMOND 
J. H. PILLMAN 


Secretary 
D. A. MacINNES 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BARRELS 


General Manager 
Cc. H. G. SHORT 


Vice President 
HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
Directors 
JOHN W. HOBBS 
ISAAC PITBLADO, K.C. R. 
PAUL F. SISE 
FRANK 5S. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. 


HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
W. REFORD 
G. W. ALLAN, K.C. 


Treasurer 
RB. BR. HUTCHISON 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN, COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 


and Terminals 
Exporters and Shippers 


SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 

510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 

Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 
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Over 200 
Country Elevators 
in 
Western Canada 


Terminal Elevator 
at 


NES T.1857 
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SHIPPERS - 


EXPORTERS 
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w & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
_ ELEVATOR CO. LIMITED 


Located at Fort William on 


C.N.R., 


and C.P.R. Elevator 


absolutely fireproof throughout. 
Operated by electricity. Capacity 
5,750,000 bushels. 


FREDERIC B. WELLS - 
President 


W. SLATER 


Vice-President and General Mgr, 





See LargerNeeds 
for Newsprint 
Sharp Gain U, S. Consumption in December 


Bullish tem — Overseas Prospects Indefinite — 
1939 Operating Ratio Likely 75%, 


By JOHN LANGDON 

Eastern Editor, The Financial Post 

MONTREAL. — Consumption . of 
newsprint in the. United States re- 
corded a sharp upswing in December. 
Returns gathered by the American 
Newsprint Publishers Association re- 
vealed a better than normal increase, 
The apparent consumption of all 
, publishers was 330,871 torts. 

This represented a gain of 103% 
over the same month of 1938. This 
was the largest percentage increase 
of the year and exceeded the Sep- | on 
tember rise resulting from the war. 

For the year as a whole American 
publishers consumed 3,551,667 tons. 
This compared with 3,422,269 tons in 
1938 and the record total of 3,824,743 
tons in 1937. 

Canadian manufacturers supplied 
2,194,126 tons of these requirements. 
Newfoundland mills 100,333, while 
domestic mills made available 942,- 
240 tons. Final figures on imports 
from Europe are not available, but 
for the 11 months ended November 
they totalled 295,287 tons. It is ex- 
pected that 1939 imports from Europe 
will total around 310,000 tons. 

Due to Circulation 

The increase in consumption of 
newsprint paper in the United States, 
as revealed by the A.N.P.A, figures, 
brings to light a number of signifi- 
cant points. 

In the first place advertising, 
which normally controls the size of 
a newspaper, apparently had less 
effect on newsprint consumption in 
1939 than is usually the case. Last 
year advertising linage in 52 key 
American cities amounted to 1,243.5 
million lines. For the previous year 
the total was 1,225.2 million. 

Figures of total average U. S. 
newspaper circulation for the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1939, as reported by 
the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada, show that circulation of morn- 
ing and evening papers was at about 
the same level as the previous year 
and substantially below 1937. On the 
other hand, Sunday circulation re- 
corded a fair increase to an all-time 
high. 

Obviously neither the advertising 
linage figures or the circulation fig- 
ures up to Sept. 30 were sufficient 
cause for the increase in consump- 
tion of paper. It is to be assumed, 
therefore, that circulation for the 
last four months recorded a very 
sharp increase, due to European de- 
velopments creating wider reader 
interest. 

for 1940 

It is difficult at this stage to foresee 
with accuracy the trend of consump- 
tion in the United States next year. 
Earlier, reliable authorities had fore- 
cast that consumption of paper in 
1940 would be from 3% to 4% above 
the 1939 level. This was predicated 
in part on an expected business 
slump in the spring months with a 
sharp recovery thereafter. Now ad- 
vices from the States are that the 
anticipated slump may not take 
place. In that event it may be neces- 
sary to revise estimates upward, but 
judged by present prospects it would 
not be reasonable to assume an in- 
crease of more than 5% in overall 
consumption. 

Within the next few weeks, how- 
ever, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association will probably 
have prepared an estimate of 1940 re- 
quirements based on a questionnaire 
sent out to all papers. 


For the first time there will be} Co., 


made available accurate figures on 
consumption of paper in all districts 
of the States. This work will be of 
inestimable value both to the pub- 
lishers, in estimating their require- 
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MONTREAL TRUST 


Company 
Montreal Trust 
61 Yonge Street Toronto 
Toronte Office: 
J. F. HOBKIRKE, Manager 


_ CITIES RISE 


on Savings 


Savings of thrifty people like you and 
your neighbor built the city in which 
you five ... its homes, its factories, lis 
great buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent hos been helping 
people to save, and hos been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 


Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. 


PERMANENT 


Mortqaqe Corporation 


ments, and to the manufacturers, in 
meeting those requirements, 


and 
tion of markets make it difficult to 
do more than hazard a guess. 


The British market is now “con- 

trolled,” but there are no restrictions 
on newsprint imports. This matter 

is of some concern to the U. K. mills. 
At the annual meeting of Bowater’s 
Paper Mills, Eric Bowater threw out 
the suggestion that the paper con- 
trol might be asked to do something 
about it. 

On top of that, the size of English 
papers has been sharply curtailed, 
thereby reducing the amount of 
newsprint consumed. 

Ordinarily Canada ships some 
200,000 tons of paper into that mar- 
ket, but it is possible and more than 
likely that the volume of trade will 
be lower in 1940. 


South America Hopes 


A better state of affairs is seen in 
South America. The slowing up of 
Scandinavian newsprint shipments 
has made South American publish- 
ers turn to more assumed sources of 
supply. Since the opening of the 
war the amount of Canadian news- 
print shipped to South America has 
jumped. South America used to be 
a fairly important market for Can- 
adian newsprint, but it was practic- 
ally lost following the change in the 
price policy of the industry. Now 
this trade is coming back fast and it 
may be that South America will be 
one of the most important overseas 
markets during the current year. 


There is little prospect of increased 
consumption in the Australian mar- 
ket this year. The Government has 
enforced restrictions on imports from 
non-sterling countries. It would ap- 
pear at this stage that Canadian mills 
will do well to hold last year’s vol- 
ume of trade. 

The Orient, South Africa and other | Der 
minor markets are shaping up well 
and should provide a sislively good 
volume of business this year. 


Prospects Are Better 


Taken as a whole there are “ifs” in 
the world newsprint marketing 
situation. Difficulties over shipping 
may prove a bigger obstacle to in- 
creased business than foreseen at 
this juncture., On the other hand 
switches in buying to favor Canadian 
mills may increase the share of over- 
seas business which Canadian mills 
expect to do this year. 

On balance prospects are that Can- 
adian mills will do appreciably bet- 
ter than last year. It is doubtful if 

ting ratio will get above 


the opera 
75%, but even if that level is reached, | prices 


the mills will be able to report a 
good operating season, especially 
with American funds at a premium. 


This International Diesel tractor is| wood. The total load carried by this| northern Ontario and is typical of 
hauling 18 sleighs loaded with pulp-| train is 163 tons. The scene is in| modern pulp wood handling. 


U.K: Newsprint Mills 
May Ask Protection 


Bowaters Mills Have to Standardize Products — 
Operations Are Cut to 60% — May Seek 
Redress From Unrestricted Imports 


From Our Own Correspondent 


Mills Ltd., the 

turer of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom, has decided upon stand- 
ardization of its products, as far as 
practicable, by a reduction in the 
number of grades and qualities of 
newsprint normally manufactured, 
This step has been taken with a view 
to conservation of raw materials and 
to meet conditions arising out of the 
war. 

In his report to the shareholders at 
the annual meeting held in London 
at the end of last month, Eric 
Bowater referred to the sharp reduc- 
tion in the size of newspapers follow- 
ing the outbreak of the war. The 
number of pages printed by the prin- 
cipal newspapers was reduced to 
Se tn re 


MONTREAL, — Bowater’s Paper 
principal manufac- 


In order to avoid building up huge 
stocks of paper for which storage 
accommodation was not available, it 
‘was necessary for Bowater’s to cut 
operations to around 60% of capacity. 
Manufacture has been maintained at 
that level to date. 


Ministry of Control 
In referring to the steps taken to 


control the newsprint and paper in- 
dustries, Mr. Bowater said: 


“Control of the newsprint and 
paper industries was at once assumed 
by the. Ministry of Supply, and a 

up for that 


paper were fixed by the control at 
substantial pre-war levels, these 
ices remaining in force until the 
end of October, when a general revi- 
sion was authorized to levels more 
in keeping with the increases in the 


cost of production that had taken 
place in the meantime. 

“Contemporaneously with this re- 
vision in prices, the Minister of Sup- 

ply commandeered all stocks of raw 
materials held by the industry and 
assumed responsibility for the pur- 
chase of its raw materials from that 
date. The prices of wood stocks so 
commandeered and resold to the 
mills represent a further substantial 
increase in the cost of such materials. 

“It cannot be pretended that even 
the revised price for newsprint 
now current is, in all the circum- 
stances, either adequate or economic; 
particularly having regard to the 
heavy additional burdens imposed 
by the continued enforced short- 
time operation of the mills and to 
the fact that since the date upon 
which they came into effect costs of 
manufacture have again risen, con- 
sequent upon further increases in 
prices and the higher level of wages 
now obtaining in the industry. 

“So far an undue proportion of the 
burden of increased costs has been 
borne by newsprint manufacturers 
of this country, but it is to be hoped 
that in future a more equitable basis. 
will be adopted by those responsible 
for fixing the price payable for news- 
print. 

“One of the contributory factors to 
the low basis of operation of English 
newsprint mills has been the unre- 
stricted importation of newsprint 
and we’are entitled to expect that 
provision will be made in future 
paper control orders so that this 
state of affairs will not be permitted 
to continue, otherwise it must in- 
evitably result in a still further cur- 
tailment in the operation of the 
newsprint mills of this country.” 


Company Reports 


Lambton Trust 
Net profit of the Lambton Trust 

Sarnia, Ont., in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1939, increased to $11,503, 
from $10,383. 

Paid-up capital was increased 
during the year by payment of 
another 25% on the ge dye 
capital, bringing total paid-up 
$238,300, compared with $168,000. 


tal therefore decreased to 483% 
from 641% in the previous year, 
despite betterment in earnings. 

Estate under administration de- 
creased to $309,570 from $317,669 in 
938. ' 


258,300 483 
+Based on fully paid meat partly paid-up 
capital. Par value $50. 


Asset — 


305,115 226,814 
309,565 317,669 


Lambton Loan 
The Lambton Loan and Invest- 
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compared with $42,312 in the previ- 
ous year. This is equivalent to earn- 
ings on the $50 par value capital 


Ont., for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1939. 


Net profit after deduction of in- 
vestment reserve of $30,000 in both 
years, amounted to $34,891 in 1939, 

compared with $33,385 in the preced- 
ing year. This is equivalent to 9.69% 
and 9.27% on the capital stock. 
Dividends of 8% were paid in both 
years. 

Total assets increased $30,441 to 
$3.2 millions. 

S. R. Caldwell, president, states in 


es| cost of $910,473, less reserve 


con American subsidiaries in that 
ain 1989, United Distillers ac- 


fication of wines by certain wineries. 

Payments on claims of the United 
States Government, outstanding to 
the amount of $50,144 at Sept. 30, 
1938, have been entirely paid off. 
Investments in United Distillers (of 
America) LAd., is carried on the bal- 
ance sheet at "$705,034, representing 
of 


. | $205,439. 


Sept. 30, 


| 1939, equivalent to six cents a share 
comparison 


sie oom 

with the prev year is not e 
sible because of inclusion of results 
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Consol. Income and Surplus Account 
Sept. 30 


00 Vis receiving attention and it is hoped 


90.001 
0.05 
770,006 
1938 
$ s 
847,483 1,369,405 
1297 = 556,665 


Working capital ..... 510,186 812,740 


HEADS BELDING 
From Our Own Correspondent 


Dominion Bridge 

Hit by War | 
Recovery of Prospects 
Seen and Outlook is More 


A Good Name 
For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in ‘the Ottawa Valley, has stood 


for fair dealing and a quality product, 


Newsprint—Groundwood 
270,000 h.p. Hydro Power tnstatea capacity 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Maclaren-Quebec Power Company 
The James Maclaren Company Limited 


BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 


boiler department at Lachine 
has been kept busy all year and it 
may be found necessary to add to the 
equipment in the near future. Dur- 
ing the year an automatic welding 
machine suitable for welding thicker 
plates had been designed and buil: 
and is now being put into operation 
with the prospect of considerably 


paronre ACCEPTED 
Capital really Paid), $2,000,000 


CONDUITS UPS DIVIDEND 


Southern Pine sure metals, Mr. Angus stated. 


Paper Made 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Newsprint paper 
from Southern pine is now an actu- 
ality, Southland Paper Mills hav- 
ing produced the first sheet on 
Jan. 17. Officials ex satis- 
faction and said only minor adjust- 
ments will necessary for com- 
mercial pr ion. 

In all the Southland Paper Mills 
has $6 millions invested in the 
project. The ground was broken 
for construction of the plant a year 
ago. Output has been contracted 
for by a number of southern news- 


papers, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


3lst DECEMBER, 1939 


Bowater’s Nfld. 
At Capacity 


Shipping Facilities Principal 
Problem For Current Year 
— Exports Rise 

From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp & Paper Mills plants 
at Corner Brook will operate at full 
capacity throughout 1940 provided 
the necessary shipping facilities are 
available and business in the U. S. 
is maintained. 

A statement to this effect was 
made by Eric Bowater, at the annual 
meeting of Bowater’s Paper Mills 
Ltd., parent concern of the New- 
foundland company. Mr. Bowater 
mentioned that when his company 
took over the Newfoundland _ prop- 
erty, operations were at about 60% 
of capacity. 

Since then new markets have been 
opened up and in recent months the 
Corner Brook mill has been operat- 
ing at full capacity, largely due to 
heavier shipments to the United 
States. 

Further progress was reported in 
connection with the Newfoundland 
company’s plan to build a 200-ton-a- 
day sulphite mill. This is part of the 
agreement made with the Newfound- 
land Government. The necessary 
arrangements for financing this ex- 
tension have been made and con- 
struction work has commenced. Sub- 
ject to no undue delays being occa- 
sioned as a result of the war, the 
sulphite mill should be completed 
by the end of the coming year. 

Face Shipping Problem 

One of the biggest problems fac- 
ing Bowater’s Newfoundland is the 
matter of shipping. Difficulties are 
being experienced in obtaining the 
requisite shipping facilities for the 
export of log wood and for thé pur- 
pose of distributing newsprint and 
— pulp. Although the New- 
fo , company owns its own 
ships, carrying capacity, par- 
ticularly having regard to the longer 
time occupied by voyages on account 
of the convoy system, it is not suffi- 
cient to handle the large and grow- 
ing volume of exports. 

Mr. Bowater states that the matter 


ASSETS 
BONDS 


Government and Government Guaranteed Securities...... 
Municipal and Other Public Body Securities. .....ccccess 
Public Utility Bonds @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeevoeeeeeeeeeeee 
Other Corporation Bonds eeeeeeeeseeoeseeeeeeeceseeeeeeeee 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 
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Pulpwood and Newsprint 
Car Loadings Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Shipments of both 
pulpwood and paper are running 

ahead of last year. 

Car loadings of pulpwood in the 
week ended Jan. 13 totalled 1,888 
cars, bringing the total for the first 
two weeks of the year to 3,328 cars. 
This is an increase of 640 cars over 
the same period of 1939. The east- 
ern division accounted for the en- 
tire increase, car loadings on the 
western division declining by 72 
cars, 

Car loadings of pulp and paper in 
the week ended Jan. 13 totalled 
2,415 cars, an increase of 452. The 
cumulative total for the first two 
weeks of the year stands at 4,569, an 
increase of 859 cars. Of this increase} §] 

790 was on the eastern division and . 
69 on the western division. 
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2,549,912.89 
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Peat 
If all the shells produced in Can- 
ada during 1914-18 were placed in 
jine, while standing on their bases, 
they would stretch from the Pan- 
gma Canal to London—4,700 miles. 
That, in brief, was Canada’s major 
economic contribution to Great War 
j—a contribution which revolves 
ground the efforts of the Canadian 
Shell Committee, from the begin- 
ping of the conflict fo Nov., 1915, 
and of the Munitions 
Board from then to the Armistice. 
A total of 675 factories, scattered 
in 190 Canadian cities, towns and 
villages from Halifax to Victoria, 
shared in the production of 215.8 
millions of shells and component 
ts, 111.3 million pounds of ex- 
plosives, and other war materials, at 
a total cost of $1,008 billions. This 
amount was equal to about twice 
the combined Federal budgets for 
the four years 1915-18 inclusive, 


Major Supply Source 
Through the last war Canada pro- 
duced the following proportion of 
ghells used by the British military 
forces: i a 
Baties dian 8 British 
© Orenttions Weed “6 
(1914-18) 
42% of the total 4.5 inch shells 
ai% of the total 6-inch shells 
2% of the total 60- high-explos- 


ve shells 
3% of the total 8-inch shells 
shells 


16% of the total 9.2-ineh 

Also produced were 55% of the 
total 18-pounder shrapnel shelis 
ysed in the last six months of the 
war; and large quantities of 18- 
pounder high explosive, 13-pounder 
shrapnel and 12-pounder shells. The 
latter were produced in immense 
numbers, and all placed in line, 
while standing on their bases, would 
stretch for a distance of 2,400 miles. 

Shell Committee 

The Shell Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Militia, 
the late Gen. Sir Sam Hughes, in 

t, 1914. This action resulted 
from a challenge contained in a 
eable on Aug. 24 from Lord Kitchen- 
er at the British War Office. Sir Sam 
was requested to provide shells 
from Canada or “from American 
trade.” The latter phrase was suf- 
ficiently challenging to Sir Sam to 
bring speedy action. 

Sept. 2 he convened a meeting of 
industrialists, including Col. Alex 
Bertram of John Bertram & Sons 
Co. Alex Goldie of Goldie & Mc- 
Culloch Co, G. E. Watts of the 
Canadian General Electric Co., E. 
Carnegie of Electric Steel & Metals 
Co., and a representative of Cana- 
dian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Later the same day a cable went 
to the London War Office: 


“Already can contract for 4,000 
shrapnel weekly, delivery to be- 
gin in about four. weeks’ time.” 


The Shell Committee was imme- 
diately organized. It consisted of 
four manufacturers, Col. Alex 
Bertram, G. W. Watts, T. Cantley 
and E. Carnegie, and three Cana- 
dian officers, Col. Greville Harston, 
Lieut.-Col. Lafferty and Col T. 
Benson. 

Delivery did not commence in 
four weeks’ time, but the first ex- 
ports started before the end of the 
year. By the spring of 1915, 400 
Canadian establishments were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. By fall $72 millions in shells 
had been produced. But this was 
not enough and the rate of produc- 
tion was considered too slow. As a 
result the British Government or- 
ganized the Imperial Munitions 
Board. 

New Board Set Up 

Sir Joseph Flavelle was appointed 
chairman; Col. (later Gen.) Alex 
Bertram, vice-chairman; and Charles 
(later Sir Charles) B. Gordon, dep- 
uty chairman. Other members were 
F. Perry, J. A. Vaillancourt, E. R. 
Wood, R. H. Brand and Brig.-Gen. 
W. E, Edwards. E. Fitzgerald was 
borrowed from the C.P.R. to become 
purchasing agent and later assist- 
ant to the chairman. 

Contracts for shells totalling more 
than $930 millions were completed 
through the Board, so that by the 
end of the war munitions produc- 
tion alone exceeded $1 billion in 
value. The following table shows 
how output pyramided: 

Munitions Exports from Canada 

ear No. of Shells Total Value 

000g ; 

5,377,000 57,213,688 
19,942,000 296 ,505,25 
23,782,000 388,213,553 
16,235,000 200,711,751 
66,907,691  $1,002,672,413 

These figures, however, are not the 
whole story. All early shipments 
were of small unloaded shells. Be- 
£inning in 1916 production included 
60-, 100-, 200- and 300-pound pro- 
jectiles. In this connection it should 
be noted that only 6% tons of steel 
were required to manufacture a 
thousand 18-pounder shrapnel forg- 
ings, while 174 tons were used for 
& similar number of 9.2-inch shells. 


Expansion of Industry 
Shell requirements resulted in 
tremendous expansion of Canada’s 
industrial facilities. When the war 
broke out the steel industry, was 
sll in an embryo state. Its founda- 
tions only had been laid, for the 
most part, in the five years imme- 
ely preceding 1914. 
Symbolic of early deficiency in 
ell manufacturing equipment was 
7 Case of the New Glasgow plant 
me Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 
; ¢ first 18-pounder shrapnel shell 
prbings were produced on a 4,000- 
0 hydraulic press, nearly 40 times 
Teer than necessary. 
fre were scores of industrial 
repansion projects. The first orders 
feceived by Steel Co. of Canada, for 
nstance, resulted in the installation 
of 1915-16 of three new open-hearth 
urnaces, In 1917 $1 million was ex- 
ded in acquiring interests in 
one States ore and coal proper- 
a and during the final year of 
‘r $3 millions were expended in 
the installation of new coke ovens. 
; Facilities Extended 
‘goma Steel Corp. underwent 
filer expansion, one project alone 
evolving the installation of a bat- 
be, of 25 coke-ovens. One new 
last furnace was built and others 
ar apletely revamped, with a total 
$5.3 millions of capital expendi- 
res made during the three years 
ended June 30, 1918. 
minion Iron & Steel Co. (now. 
4 unit of Dominion Steel & Coal 
ya spent $115 salllions - ore 
count from s 
ril, 1919. “ y 
‘ inion Foundries & Steel Ltd. 
an of Dominion 


>from nine to 26 acres d 
of 


Artillery Ammunition in Great W er 


war, Floor 


140 to 750 tons daily. n : 
—_ ory capacity of 5 
and a of 1 

. mill, of 1,200 
some 


installed completely new machin- 
ery. Dominion Bridge Co, set up 
special units for drawing and fin- 
ishing cartridge cases. 
New Buildings and 

Whole new buildings. 
ed, as in the case of P. Lyall & Sons 
Construction Co, of Montreal, which 
built a new structure late in the 
war to handle an order from the 
United States Government. 

Completely new businesses were 
organized. The Imperial Munitions 
Board established seven plants 
known as “national” factories. They 
were British Forgings Ltd. shell 
forgings; British Chemical Co., 
British Acetones Toronto Ltd., Brit- 
ish Cordite Ltd. and British Explo- 
sives Ltd., explosives; British Muni- 
tions Ltd., fuses and Canadian Aero- 
planes Ltd., aircraft. 


the last) and 
oe ett 


Growth of the industry is seen in at 


statistics. The value of steel and 
iron commodities produced in Can- 
ada during 1915 was $120.4 millions, 
a figure which increased to over 
$400 millions in 1917 and: to almost 
$450 millions during the last war 
year. 
Handicap Overcome 

‘The handicap under which Cana- 
dian manufacturers operated in not 
having had any previous training 
in shell production was-partly over- 
come by utilizing the small Do- 
minion arsenal at Quebec for a 
school. Methods were demonstrated 
to technicians of the private factor- 
ies while equipment was studied by 
executives in order that information 
thus gained could be applied to in- 
dividual plants. 

Between 200,000 and 300,000 per- 
sons were employed in the factories, 
forests and mines to produce Can- 
ada’s huge supply of war goods. In- 
cluded were 35,000 women called 
into the munitions factories — the 
first time in the nation’s history 
that the “weaker sex” had appeared 
in heavy industry. 

An additional 50,000 persons were 
engaged in handling and transport- 
ing war goods. During 1917 ‘alone 
1.6 million tons of materials were 
transported to and from the plants 
which machined the shells, while 
an additional 785,000 tons of shells 
were shipped overseas. 

Oversize Press 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 
pioneered with its oversize hydrau- 
lic press. Sept, 21, 1914, the com- 
pany was advised by the Shell Com- 
mittee to use this unit until a 
smaller one was available and to 
proceed to forge 200,000 shells. 

It operated at capacity—11,000 tons 
of ingots monthly—from 1916 to 1918. 
Nova Scotia Steel produced the 
largest number of any one compon- 
ent for a single company—a total 
of 300,000 shell forgings—while steel 
ships were also built. President was 
F, H. Crockard and the vice-presi- 
dent, Col. Thomas Cantley—the lat- 
a a member of the Shell’ Commit- 

e. 

Ranking next in production of 
shell components was the Steel Co. 
of Canada at Hamilton, which turn- 
ed out 289,000 shell bases. Manufac- 
ture of 9.2 shells, the heaviest made 
—299.67 pounds each—was com- 
menced Nov., 1915. Capacity of the 
plant was 30,000 steel ingots month- 
ly. The figure for total output of 
forgings is not available, but it 
amounted to 4 millions in 1915 
alone, and undoubtedly was much 
larger in later war years. Robert 
Hobson was president of the com- 
pany and R, H, McMaster (now 
president) one of the directors. 

Chemicals Produced 

Dominion Steel Corp, and Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co. (now both 
units in the Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp.) contributed chemicals as 
well as steel units for the shells, 


7} The latter company had a steel in- 


got capacity of 33,000 tons monthly. 

Algoma Steel Corp. (old com- 
pany), of which W. C. Franz was 
president, operated at full capacity 
during the war, and produced over 
922,000 tons of steel ingots in the 
two years ended June 30, 1918, prac- 
tically all of which, was shell steel. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Co. sup- 
plied 5 million complete shells, in- 
cluding fuses, etc. Its subsidiary, 
Canadian Steel Foundries at Mont- 
real, had monthly capacity of 15,000 
steel ingots. Total output of the 
combined companies was approxi- 
mately $70 millions for the two 
years ended Sept. 30, 1918, about $24 
millions of which was credited to 
munitions contracts. 

The company, in addition, con- 
tracted for an $83 millions order in 
1915 for the Russian Government 
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jes still exist. 

ns remains in 

business under the same name, 

while Thomas Davidson Mfg. Co. 

was taken over in 1927 by McClary 

Mfg,. Co. and is now a part of Gen- 

eral Steel Wares Ltd. The remain- 

der disappeared or were purchased 
by other companies. ' 

Producers of Components 
Among companies engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of com- 
ponent parts were those in the fol- 
lowing summary: 

Canada Foundries & Forgings 
Ltd., with its subsidiaries, Canada 
Forge Co, and Canadian Billings & 
Spencer Lid., both of Welland, was 
one of two companies to receive the 
first order for shell forgings placed 
in Canada. This was late in 1914, 
from which time the company’s 
plants—some of which were later 
enlarged—were kept constantly 
busy until the Armistice, A total 
of $11 millions of shell forgings 
and parts was produced, there be- 
ing 10.5 million shell forgings in 
all. The company also brought the 
first American war order to Can- 
ada after the former country en- 
tered the war in 1917. 

Canadian Cartridge Co., of which 
Sir Frank Baillie was president, 
produced 145 million cartridge 
cases for 18-pounder shells. The 
first order was received Dec, 4, 
1914. In one month, Oct., 1917, 1 
million were made. This company 
has since gone out of business. 

Transcona Shell Co. (later Uni- 
versal Tool Co., now out of busi- 
ness) of Toronto had the largest 
daily output of 18-pounder high- 
explosive shells—3,672 shells. A 
total of 476,506 was made, with 
a. deliveries completed in June, 
1915. 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. had 
the largest output of 8-inch high- 
explosive shells—187,451 out of a 
total of 753,831. The Long Manu- 
facturing Co. of Windsor, which is 
still in business, produced 60- 
pounder shells at the rate of 665 
daily. 

The Angus Shops in Montreal of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway were 
the largest of the railway plants 
turned over to the shell work. In 
Nov., 1914, the railway company 
‘made an offer to help, and on Dec, 
26 an order for 900,000 complete 
rounds of 18-pounder shells was 
received. 


New Era in Industry 

Cases were made on ordinary 
forging machines—the first time this 
was accomplished in Canada. In 
fact, it meant a new era in Canada’s 
industrial life, for the country was 
able to undertake, for the first time, 
large orders for complete rounds of 
ammunition. Britain, not anticipat- 
ing this development, had previous- 
ly placed such contracts in the U. S. 

C. P. R. lead was followed by 
0 companies, notably Canadian 
Car & Foundry, Canadian General 
Electric and Montreal Locomotive 
Works. Montreal Ammunition Co. 
was organized to seek a share of 
the new ess. 

Canadian General Electric pro- 
duced $15.3 millions in munitions, 
including $1.5 millions for the U. S. 
Government. Output included over 
9 million shell forgings of various 
types and sizes, the machining of 
nearly 1.5 million shells of various 
sizes, and the manufacture of over 
2.3 million brass cartridge cases, 4.5 
million brass primers and 2.3 mil- 
lion other components. 

The co also built steel 
ships and $4.5 millions of machinery 
for the shipbuilding industry. Hon. 
Frederic Nicholls was president, and 
such men as Sir Herbert Holt, Sir 


s 
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Wm.. Mackenzie and Sir John 8, 


Hendrie 


company 
Imperial Radiator Co., while the St. 
Catharines plant was later acquired 
by Imperial Iron Corp, which is 
still in business. ; 

P. Lyall & Sons Construction Co., 
with plants at Montreal, Toronto 
and Ottawa, entered the shell pro- 
duction field by contracting for a 
small 4.5-inch order in 1915. A total 
of $16.5 millions of shells was pro- 
duced, A subsidiary company built 
boats. The company met financial 
difficulties in 1929 and its assets 

ere sold by the creditors, 

Still in Business ‘ 

John Bertram & Sons Co. of Dun- 
das, Ont., was one of the first com- 
panies to enter the shell business. 
The first order for 100,000 shrapnel 
shells was completed in May, 1915. 
The company is still in business. 

Canadian Locomotive Co. of King- 
ston concentrated primarily upon 
locomotive manufacture, but did 
manage to handle small munitions 
orders, 

Massey-Harris Co. adapted two 
floors in a new building to the 
manufacture of 18-pounder shrap- 
nel and high-explosive shells, with 
average daily production of 1,200. 
The total output was 844,000 shells. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., which 
was building its plant when the war 
started, was able to complete it in 
1916 through a subsidiary—Leaside 
Munitions Co—as a result of a con- 
tract for 9.2-inch shells. The factory 
was used in munitions manufacture 
until the Armistice, 

U..S. Firms 


Many erican companies, a few 
only of which can be mentioned 
here, benefitted from the Munitions 
Board orders. Rochester Stamping 
Co., for instance, produced 2,000 
copper bands daily and a total of 
324,000. Pressed Steel Car Co. fabri- 
cated 1,800 steel forgings daily. 

International Arms & Fuse Co. 
erected a fuse loading plant at 
Montreal and produced 25,000 to 30,- 
000 daily. The Crosby Co. of Buf- 
falo benefitted particularly ‘in the 
early phases of the war, before Can- 
adian industry was tuned up. The 
company turned out finished shells. 

The following table will illustrate 
the distribution of the contracts and 
the number of companies engaged 
in two of the important phases of 
manufacture — machining and as- 
sembling, and the production of 
component parts. 

No. of Companies Preducing Munitions 
Components 
Can. U.S. Finishing 
15-pdr. shrapnel 3B os 5 


18-pdr. shrapnel 381 
18-pdr, high explosive 20 


4.5-in. high explosive 241 
60- . 49 


First Fuses Made 


Fuses were the only parts of com- 
plete rounds of 18-pounder fixed 
ammunition that Canadian industry 
had not'tackled by the spring of 
1915. The first company to make 
them was Russell Motor Co. (now 
Russell Industries Ltd.). 

Orders had been received by the 
Shell Committee in the spring of 
1915 for 5 million fuses for 18- 
pounder shrapnel and high explo- 
sive, also 4.5-inch shells. Practically 
all the contracts had to be let with 
U. S. companies, but Russell Motor 
agreed in July to start on an order 
for 500,000. Northern Electric Co. 
of Montreal and Williams Co. of To- 
ronto also contracted later. 

After the Munitions Board was 
organized, however, a national fac- 
tory, British Munitions Ltd., was 
built. It was placed under the direc- 
tion of Sir Charles Gordon, and E. T. 
Sise and J. D. Hathaway of Northern 
Electric. Before Russell Motor, 
Northern Electric and Williams Co. 
had completed their orders, their 
facilities were diverted to supplying 
metal parts for the national factory 
instead of the complete fuses. The 
new plant had been completed in 
July, 1916. 

' Forty Firms 

Forty other companies later par- 
ticipated in making parts and ca- 
pacity of the national factory was 
gradually stepped up from 25,000 to 
65,000 daily. To June, 1918, when 
fuse production ceased, almost 8.2 
million fuses had been made, 

Electric Steel & Metals Co, of 


Pa 


MASSEY DIRECTOR 


W. K. Hyslop, who has been added 
to the board of Massey-Hatris Co. 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of F: P. Jones. Mr. Hyslop has 
been general manager of The Massey- 
Harris Co, at Racine, Wis. His ex- 
perience with the company started 
in France and he served as European 
general manager before being trans- 
ferred to Racine in 1938. 


Intemat. Metal 
To Reorganize 


Offers to Settle Preference Oct. 


Arrears With Cash and 
Stock 


Shareholders of International 
Metal Industries Ltd. are meeting 
on Feb, 19, 1940, in Toronto to con- 
sider a reorganization whereby ar- 
rears on the two classes of prefer- 
ence stock would be settled. 

By the proposed plan, arrears of 
$28 a share on the preference and 
series A preference shares would 
be settled by payment of $7 a share, 
of which $1.20 a share would be re- 
tained by the company as payment 


Earnings Should Retire Bal- 
ance by Mid-Year — Nine 
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16478 463,697 
come taxes. 


Pressed Metals Operates 
Plant at Full Capacity 


Capacity operations prevail at the 
plant of Pressed Metals of America 
Inc. and will continue throughout 
the first quarter of this year, states 
J. W. Leighton, president. Sales in 
1939 were $3,528,204, a gain of 65% 
over the 1938 volume of $2,129,012. 
In Decémber sales were more than 


=| 


26.14 247, 
depletion and in- 


for 1-1/5 class A common shares to $400 
be allotted to each preference and 


Series A preference shareholder at 
a price of $1 per class A share. 

The result would be that holders 
of each preference share and each 
series A preference share would re- 
ceive a net amount of $5.80 in cash 
and 1-1/5 class A common shares as 
settlement for dividend arrears on 
each share now held. As the cur- 
rent market price of the class A 
common share is around $15 a 
share, this would give each share- 
holder the approximate equivalent 
of $25 a share in settlement of their 
arrears. 

Would Increase Class A 

The dividend would be paid, with- 
in 20 days of the issue of supple- 
mentary letters patent confirming 
the arrangement, to holders of pref- 
erence stock at the close of business 
10 days after the date of such issue. 
Provision is made for an increase in 
the authorized class A common 
shares from 300,000 shares to 400,000 
shares to provide sufficient shares 
for conversion purposes and 54,246 
shares to be issued under the terms 
of the reorganization plan. 

Both preference shares are con- 
vertible into class A common, the 
preference on the basis of two 
shares of class A for each prefer- 
ence share and the series A prefer- 
ence on the basis of six class A 
shares for each five shares of series 
A preference. 

Cover Dividends 

It is anticipated that net earnings 
for 1939, after depreciation and 
taxes and all other charges, will ex- 
ceed the regular 6% dividend on 
both classes of preference stock as 
well as the cash dividend of $5.80 
a share on arrears which would be 
authorized under the reorganization 
plan. Working capital at the end of 
1939, after provision for such a divi- 
dend, will be somewhat greater 
than at the close of the previous 

ear, 

f Mr, Ellsworth commented on the 
possibility of a dividend on the 
common by saying: “Having regard 
to this (working capital, earnings, 
etc.) and the outlook for the busi- 
ness of the company, your directors 
feel justified in advising you that if 
the plan becomes effective in time 
it is the intention to resume divi- 
dends on class A common shares by 
paying 25 cents a share on April 1, 
1940/" 


Welland, Ont., was the largest of 
the machining and assembling com- 
panies and produced 180,000 shells. 
The steel plant had capacity of 
1,200 steel ingots monthly. The 
company was later succeeded 
by Electric Steel & Engineering Co., 
now defunct. 

Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
whose Toronto factory was turned 
over entirely to shells, ed 
and assembled 8,231 of the 18- 
pounder shells daily—the greatest 
capacity of any company. In addi- 
tion, 1,458 of the large 200-pounder 
8-inch high-explosive shells were 
produced daily. 

Dominion Steel Foundry Co. 
(now Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd.) received its first order at the 
end of 1914. It called for delivery 
of 10,000 4.5-inch blanks per month 
for six. months, and was completed 
in June, 1915. Jan., 1916, brought 
contracts for 9.2 shell fo: and 
9.2 cast blanks, while later the 
year a plant oe ie agro for ma- 
chining high-explosive shells. 

An order was received in the fall 
of the same year for 6-inch shell 
forgings. A total of 217,000 tons of 
steel was manufactured for shell 

d forgings, while an addi- 
of steel manufac- 


NO ONE EVER SUSPECTED HIM! 
Pear! Fidelity Bonds have saved 
many businesses from loss. _ 
"Old and trusted employee falsifies books” — it's an old, 
old story. And the tragedy of it for the business man is thet 
little or nothing of what has been stolen can be r 


Sometimes, such losses are ruinous. 

A small premium invested in PEARL Fidelity Bonds will reap 
a large dividend of peace-of-mind , ... and may save your 
business from serious loss. Instruct ‘your agent to insure you 
in the PEARL. Your inquiry will be welcomed. 


Head Office for Canada: Victory Bldg., TORONTO 


LAWSON T. HARGREAVES, Manager for Canada 
W. C. BUTLER, Supt. Casualty Dept. 


Capital Paid Up 


Balance December 31st, 1988......... 
Net profits for the year ending 
vincial taxes $559,190.90 


Pro 
has been made. . 


Sagan Accounts out of which accounts full provision for 


eenersdene cotestectecticce 1,021,226.79 
December 30th, 1939, after Dominion and 
and after making appropriations to Con- ‘ 
and Doubtful 
2,033,333.06 


eviweceas ieee : oe 


‘Dividends Nos. 277, 278, 279 and 280 at 3% per quarter.....:++s++s+0++.8 1440,000.00 


Contribution to 
Written off Bank Premises 
Balance carried 


forward December 30th, 1988. coc csiccScctacdectwatectacs 


Officers’ Pension 


MGs kc cdacbsddccwannekebBepeent catecs 190,000.00 
250,000.00 
1,174,559.85 


$ _ 3,054,559.85 


eeeeernsseeeees eeoetectieeiaestiastioviestiecsiove 


GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 30th, 1939 


LIABILITIES 


Capital i Us co cvcccckeclechockseSocccccecsscevedcess 12,000,000.00 
Reneeve fon 


e eeeeeeeeeweeoaeeeene 
Dividends declared and unpaid 
Balance of profits, as per profit and loss account.....s..3.. 


24,000,000.00 
361,815.75 


: ——————$ 87,536,375.60 


eevee Featesies 


Notes in circulation. .........+-+e+++: eeeee deve scbeskousd 8,295,375.25 


Deposits by and balances due 


vernment....... bee 
Deposits by and balan 
‘0 


governments....... . stspeece 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest . . . 


Dominion 
»:$ 9,552,717.80 


-» _5,696,419.04 
80,112,809.39 


Depots by the public ing interest, in- 
uding in accrued to date of state- 


MONE. ciccccccccccccccdeckevescsccsces 184,404,563.12 


Degeiie by and balances due to other chartered 
anada 


Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking corre- 
spondents in the United Kingdom and foreign countries. . . . 
Bills payable Gucases vac ; 


279,766,509.35 
_ $288,061,884.60 
in 
2,140,983.31 
8,624,879.08 
6,002.65 
$298, 833,749.64 
757,600.98 


Acceptances and letters of credit woletendine Sie pia ke kwekys cocctoccess , 6,76 


Liabilities to the public not included under 


Gold held in Canada 
Subsidi 


foregoing heads...5. 20:00. 363,790.36 
$343,491,516.58 
ASSETS 


bode udedsessoabcbdectacsuce 


coin held in Canada. ...cicciccticcticciesicetes 


Gold 
ank of Canada 


its with Bank of Canada 


Notes of other 


eset eeteeteoetestestovives 


ns coin held elsewhere. ...s.ccscctcvticetcctect eee 


teeteetiocetcetisetecctiesteece 
eeeeeetetaveioctcetiovtiosive 


eee eee eeeeenee eeteeteveee 


banks 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian......... 


ues on other banks... .......0ceseeeeesseece 
Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere 


Dominion and provincial government direct and 


ma within two years, 
Other Donsinion ion and provincial i 
market value 


COVER. «62s 0s Ce eeeeeseeneeseee 


not . 
government 


1,241,022.75 , 
$209,507,759.76 


discounts in Canada, - 
loss provided for... .......-..sssee0-. $ 94,897,982.72 


and discounts elsewhere 
otherwise included, estimated loss provided for.......... 
to provincial governments 


estimated 


te 


more than cost, less amounts written off 
with Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation. 
Shares of and loans to controlled 


than in Canada, not 
15,056,864.98 
1,912,247.12 

"467,518.86 
17,924,846.29 


6,195,845.38 
‘475,744.51 
Cece edvoeweesbeccoccosccesee 500,000.00 


Other assets not included under the foregoing heads... ......seseeeseeses: 1 


J. A. McLEOD, President 


Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders: 
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H. D. BURNS, Assistant General Manager 
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Week in Mining 


Of Mines Surprises 


Portfolios in Contest Suggest Under 5% in| the present m 
Golds — Tulameen Camp in B.C. May See) in, tuming, over. ‘equipment, 


Much Activity — Lack of Snow Hits Transport 


The secondary rating given by Canadian investment ¢ounsellors 
to gold and base metal stocks, as evidenced by the portfolios submitted 


_ in The Financial Post wartime investment ¢ontest, is quite surprising | the mine should prove unable to de- 


to mining interests. 


Putting together the top 15 portfolios submitted, the editors find 
that of the $750,000 gross investment so represented, only 4.82% was| ant difficulty is expected on 


slated for investment in gold stocks and only 13.74% in base metals, | score. 


nearly all of which was to be in Noranda and Nickel. 

Several prominent mining men admitted surprise at the result, 
but pointed out that it isn’t so many years since banks “raised Cain” | mill will prove capable of 
if they found one of their creditors “dabbling” in mining stocks. 

“There’s still a woeful ignorance about mining;” one stated. They 
pointed out that the big fortunes made in this country in the past 
decade have been made chiefly out of mining, and that the personal | daily at an outlay amounting to little 
funds of those who have made money out of mining are almost entirely | more than the cost of the additional 


invested in mining issues. 


“Today the banks are making large? 


advances to mining companies for 
mill-building, etc.” it was pointed 
out. “Bond issues are being put out 
and paid off with the greatest of ease. 
Admittedly, just sticking a pin in the 
list of mining stocks—buying with 
your eyes closed—is not investing in 
mines, but you can’t invest in indus- 
drial stocks or bonds that way, 
either.” 
o . o 

Is It New Rush? | 

Mining men are watching with in- 
terest reports coming to Vancouver 
from the Tulameen district where 
spectacularly rich gold ore is said 
to have been recovered in recent 
weeks. If British Columbia develops 
another rush next spring resembling 
that to Zeballos in the last few years 
the Tulameen will be the scene of 
it, these mining men say. 

A large area has already been 
staked, and one of the chief holders 
is a syndicate composed of D. S. Tait 
and several others who were influ- 
ential in developing the Privateer 
mine at Zeballos. Bralorne Mines is 
also in close touch with the camp. 


7 * * 


New Plant Likely 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
has made a contract with Abasand 
Oils for the purchase of fuel’ oils 
from the tar sands of the deposits 
at Waterways. Some use of the oil 
has been made jn Diesel tests, but 
the new contract is regarded as sig- 
nificant of probable future develop- 
ments. 

Smelters is understood making 
headway with plans for water power 
development for its Con and Ptarmi- 
gan properties in the Yellowknife. 
Figures being mentioned unofficially 
are for a 4,000 horsepower plant cost- 
ing around $300,000. 

Expectation is that the plant 
would be built on Prosperous Lake, 
about 18 miles north of Yellowknife. 


” * » 


More Radium? 

Investigation of radium fields at 
Great Bear Lake is to be started next 
summer and will feature a geo- 
physical survey with a “radium 
finder” according to John L. Dona- 
hue of New York. The “finder” is to 
be a commercial adaptation of the 
“Grieger counter,” a radium findfhg 
instrument, to use Mr. Donahue’s 
words. The New York financial back- 
ing, he says, is for determining pos- 
sibilities of commercial production, 
but will not continue into production. 

The. Financial Post understands 
that work has been done in this area 
by American interests in the past 
three years. The Grieger counter 
has proved useful in finding radium 
bombs lost by hospitals and doctors. 
Eldorado has a couple of them, for 
this purpose. 

‘ » o * 
' Big Meeting 

Early reservations for the national 
meeting of the Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy at Winnipeg, March 
11 to 13, indicate a very large gather- 


ing, according to Frank Shepherd, |- 


chairman of the Manitoba branch. 


Snow Sparse 

Lack of snow in northern Mani- 
toba is seriously retarding opera- 
tions. There has been scarcely more 
than four inches of light, fluffy snow 
in most sections and tractor hauling 
under such conditions is practically 
impossible. 

A large amount of freight is at 
trailhead, at Ilford, destined for.God's 
Lake and Sachigo River and its 
movement is beginning to cause 
concern. Heavy snows now would 
permit freighting in ample time, but 
light snow, even if it permits im- 
mediate work, will curtail opera- 
tions in the late winter as the sun 
would soon destroy the light snow 
covering. Robert Jowsey is under- 
stood going into the property very 
shortly. 


7 

Editorial Swat 
The Port Arthur News Chronicle 

; hhas just taken an editorial swat at 


| International Nickel and other Can- 
= adian mining and industrial com- 


a 


- panies for seeking far-away green 


e fields that turn into battlefields. 


The reference was occasioned by 


the Russian invasion of Finland and 


> the resultant 


. 
i 


ys “scuttling” by the 
- Finns of Nickel’s rich Petsamo 
' . According to The News Chronicle, 


| International Nickel could have 


| done better by staying at home and 
developing the Shebandowan prop- 
© erty which, it ‘points out, is only 
50 miles west of Port Arthur and 
‘which Nickel already owns. 
“From the information available,” 


' gays the News Chronicle, “the ore 


estimated in the Finnish operations 
is about 4 million tons. In six 


more, the Shebandowan ore appears 
to be the more valuable for, in ad- 


GORDON M. GRANT 
Writer, The Financial Post 
Tuning in the 
Noranda-controlled Aunor 
Mines was commenced Jan, 15 and 
should be by the end of 
month. No unexpected 


By 
Staff 


things to be ironed out have 
rather less than with most new 
ing enterprises. 
Treatment of a capacity tonnage 
almost immediately unless 


liver the full tonnage as yet. How 
ever, five stopes have been prepared 
at the 1,000-ft. level and no import 


Oversize Equipment 
While rated mill capacity is 300 
tons daily, it is quite possible the 


considerably over this tonnage in 
practice. Design of the mill en- 
visaged future growth and capacity 
can be expanded to 600 tons or more 


machinery. Much of the present 
equipment instglled is oversize. 

The surface dump at the end of 
November had 26,136 tons of ore on 
it, averaging $8.93 per ton. Since this 


New 


8842, 


oe 


back in 1936. ; 

First diamond drilling at that time 
was based on the theory that vein 
outcropping in the far northwest sec- 
tion of the property represented an 
extension of the Buffalo Ankerite 
No. 5 vein coming in from the south- 
east. While fine looking quartz was 
cut in the drill holes, values were 


dition to the nickel and copper of|is entirely development ore which | sadiy lacking. Drilling was then 


approximately 3%%, it 
about $5 per ton in precious metals, 
plus some valuable cobalt.” Near-by 
exploration also indicated chromite, 
the newspaper states. 

If we were all as wise before as 
after an event, the whole course of 
world affairs and life would be very 
different, — 

On the other hand, it is not at all 
certain that Nickel heads were sim- 
ply “green-pasturing” in developing 


stopes, mill heads of $10 a ton 
appear to be a reasonable expecta- 
tion. 


Milling Costs ; 

The company’s flow sheet of con- 
centration by flotation followed by 
cyanidation should give lower costs 
and better recovery than the usual 
straight cyanidation. Delnite, adjoin- 
ing to the west, is now adding float- 
ation equipment to its mill and an- 
ticipates better results. 


contains | should be lower grade than ore from | started close to the southeast bound- 


ary of the property nearer Buffalo 
Ankerite and ore values were soon 
intersected. 


Drilling proved the B o Ank- 
erite No, 5 vein zone came into the 
property, dipping in at about 450-ft. 
depth. The vein was found to curve 
around, continuing west instead of 
northwest as originally anticipated. 
Since the vein was not vertical but 
dipped north as depth was reached, 
vertical holes were used in tracing 


the Finnish mine. When a good| Milling at Delnite at the rate of ' the ore values west, 


property comes along on terms that 
demand immediate development it 


250 tons daily, without flotation, 
realized total costs of $6.26 per ton. 


Sinking the Shaft 
When sinking of a shaft to 1,000 ft. 


would be a poor executive indeed | While the Aunor situation is not an-/| for testing of the diamond drilling 


who would not turn it to the advan- 
tage of his shareholders. One in- 
formant close to the company told 
The Financial Post that so far as he 
could remember the Shebandowan 
property was hardly as hot as indi- 
cated by the News Chronicle. 


| Hit Seaway 


United States mining men don't| 


like the St. Lawrence waterway 
project. At the 42nd annual meeting 
of the American Mining Congress in 
New York last week a strong resolu- 
tion was passed terming the water- 
way “needless and unjustified 
The project obviously would de- 
moralize, disrupt and tend to destroy 
great mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries and other essential enter- 
prises of the well-integrated econ- 
omic life in the Great Lakes basin.” 
It would appear that the iron ore 
and ore-carrier business with big 
volume between the head of the 
lakes and lower Erie and Ontario 
ports is the chief consideration in 
mind. 


Silver “Squeeze” 


dealers, have just issued their new 
review of the silver situation and 
once again bring up the age-old 


argument about the place of silver | have also been driven on ore indicat- | especi 


in the monetary set-up. Declares 
the Journal of Commerce, New 
York, ‘editorially, “The coldblooded 
determination of Representatives of 
the silver states in Congress: to 
squeeze the highest possible price for 
domestically-mined metal out of the 
public treasury was demonstrated 
by the action of the silver bloc last 
June and July when it joined with 
the conservatives to oppose an ex- 
tension of the power to devalue the 
dollar and then reversed itself when 


alogous to that at Delnite in many 
respects, Aunor should be able to 
improve on Delnite’s showing at 250 
tons. A larger daily tonnage should 
cut per ton costs. How the mining 
costs will stand up with those at 
Delnite cannot yet be estimated but 
with ore shoots close together at 
Aunor, mining costs should not be 
excessive. , 
Estimates Realized 

Construction cost of the mill was 
within estimates made previous to 
erection. Separate contracts were let 
for Separate jobs such as the steel 
framework, roofing, siding and 
ement work and the whole opera- 
tion was supervised by Noranda en- 
gineers. When Noranda entered the 
financing picture, they agreed to ad- 
vance any funds necessary to bring 
the property into production, but 
proceeds.from sale of shares, how- 
ever, covered the full cost, leaving 
sufficient working eapital for oper- 
ations until returns from bullion be- 
gin coming in. 

Reserves Of Ore 

Development results to the end of | 
last Nédvember indicated roughly 
310,000 tons of ore between the 625 
and 1,000-ft. levels. Of this, roughly 
140,000 tons was outlined by under- 
ground work and 170,000 was indi- 
cated by drilling. results. Although 


of writing, routine exploration has 
almost certainly added to this ton- 
n reported. A number of raises 


ing continuity of values. 
Bottom Level Best 

The 1,000-ft. or bottom level is the 
best of the four levels from 625 to 
1,000 ft. opened up. To the end of 
last November, drilling at the 1,000- 
ft. level had indicated ore lengths 
totaHing almost 2,000 ft. in possible 
vein zones. This was in addition to 
the 1,845 ft. of ore averaging .595 oz. 
uncut or .331 oz. cut across a width 
of 4.2 ft, opened in drifting as re- 
ported several months previously. 

At the 875-ft. level, 1,827 ft. of ore 


results was decided on, there were 
people that believed the step was not 
warranted. But the management 
after long consideration decided 
otherwise. While values were not 
spectacular, drilling had indicated 
commercial ore along a length of 
2,250 ft. open to the west. Then too; 
the values appeared to line up with 
those at-the Delnite adjoining to the 
west, It appeared just possible that 
ore might extend right from one 


Week in Oils 


roducing 


ty 


of the property ta 
' continuously acon 


pine camp, The 
linger and Dome do not 
form a main break, 
President’s Background 
President of Aunor is 


distant new field. Surviving the 
famous Porcupine fire of 1911 Mr. 
Mitchell has now had a hand in 
bringing Aunor into production 
nearly 30 years later. In spite of 
long experience, he is by no m 

an old man, 

A collector of photographs, Mr. 
Mitchell has albums which give an 
unusual pictorial history of the 
early days at Cobalt, on the Montreal 
River and at Porcupine. Pictures of 
Augite and the new Aunor are latest 
additions to the collection. 

Vice-president of Aunor is James 
Y. Murdoch, the well-known presi- 
dent of Noranda Mines which con- 
trols the company. Other directors 
are: A. L. Ellsworth, president of 
British American ON Co,., John R, 
Bradfield, Noranda Mines secretary, 
and William S. Mitchell, a brother 
of John A. Mine manager is S. S, 
Saxton. 

To the company’s firm of consult- 
ing engineers and geologists. Drs. B. 
S. W. Buffam and W. F. James, goes 
a large part of the credit for Porcu- 
pine’s latest gold producer. They 
have been associated with the enter- 
prise since its inception. 


Big New Wells Come 
With Output Boost 


Royalite 46 Proves One of Best Producers in 
Turner Valley — Home Millarville 4 Looks Prom- 
ising — Okalta to Start Another Well, 


From Our Own Correspondent 
CALGARY.—The increase“in Turner Valley oil production pre- 
dicted in this column a fortnight ago is now a reality. The Conserva- 
December figures on results had not| tion Board has raised allowable output to 18,000 from 12,500 barrels 
er maemo gee Bape wy been seceived ia Toronto at the time} daily effective January 23. Largest quotas for individual wells are 
Anglo Canadian 6, 432 barrels daily; Home 2, 414, and Royalite 43, 407. 
The increase is regarded as very encouraging for the outlook, 


ally in view of the fact that another good well, Home 4, has just 


been completed and that three more wells are scheduled for comple- 


tion within a fortnight or so, 


One of the Best 

Responding remarkably to acid 
treatment after initial flow indicated 
it would be only a fair producer, 
Royalite 46 well has become one of 
the best producers in Turner Valley. 
The well shows a production rate 
through a 1 in. choke of 2,536 bbls. 
daily, a flow among the largest re- 


the Administration consented to the | Was indicated in possible vein zones | corded and the largest in the field 


establishment of a higher buying 
price for domestic silver to win the 
bloc’s votes for the devaluation 


power.” 


Ratify Financing 
Cariboo Hudson 


Completion of Option Will 
Give Kidd Syndicate a 
60%, Interest in Company 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER. — Cariboo Hudson 
Gold Mines, one of the young Cari- 
boo mines whose milling was sus- 
pended early last spring, may get 
another lease of life as a result of a 
deal ratified by shareholders at 
their annual meeting here under 
which Fife Investments, Ltd., headed 
by Dr. D. F. Kidd, geologist, takes 
an option on the property. 

The understanding is that Kidd's 
syndicate will spend about $150,000 
during the next six months in de- 
velopment work and, preparirfg to 
bring the mine into production again. 
Jf the option is completed, the syndi- 


cate will take 60% share contro] of | #% 


the company. 

Dr. W. B. Burnett, president, and 
O. H. Solibakke, director, were re- 
turned as directors. Both are direc- 
tors of Cariboo Gold Quartz. 


Beresford Plans Milling 
About February 15 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG.—Machinery and addi- 
tional equipment has been ordered 
and some of it is on the way to re- 


which was in addition to 664 ft. of 
ore averaging 374 oz. uncut or .273 
oz, cut across 4 ft. opened up to Aug. 
15. Additional ore has been opened 
since. 
Shallower Levels 

The 1750-ft. level showed ore 
lengths totalling 1,869 ft. from drill- 
ing to the end of November. The 


New Ore Detai 
On Naybob 


Average Width of 20 ft. 
Given By Drilling — Main 
Ore Body Stands Up 


Close drilling at the 700-ft. level 
of Naybob Gold Mines has indicated 
a new ore structure north of 
main body in No. 2 west stope. 

Drilled at intervals of approxi- 
mately 20 ft., the holes are reported 
to have returned the following ore 
widths from east to west: 

Average Value 
Uncut - 

6.20 
6.32 
6.13 


11.82 
14.28 


Width: 
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15.0 ft. 

210 ft. 
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The main ore body has now been 
delineated east and west on the. 
425-ft. level for a length of 100 ft., it 
is stated, averaging $12. per ton 
across an average width of 8 ft. Drill- 
ing is proceeding west. 

On the 550-ft. level, stopes have 
been opened up more than 240 ft. 
with a width of over 20 ft. Results 
are stated to be similar at the 700-ft. 
level. Work is said to indicate 400 


at the present.time. 

The well was drilled jointly by 
Royalite and Calgary & Edmonton 
Corp., Royalite having a two-thirds 
interest. C. & E. receives the only 
gross royalty payable against the 
well—12%%. 

* *s * 

Command Oils 2, completed the 
same day as Royalite 46, has been 
assigned a daily quota of 256 bbls.— 
sixth largest in the field. Command, 
while it showed a flush flow follow- 
ing acid treatment of 2,300 bbls. in 
15 hours, settled down to show a flow 
rate through 1 in. choke of 1,375 bbls. 
daily. * 

* ¢« 

Results of tests at Royalite 46 and 
Command have raised Turner Val- 
ley’s capacity-oil flow, as gauged by 
Conservation rd choke tests, to 
69,981 bbls. per day. The potential 
covers 95 of the field’s 97 crude pro- 
ducers—Argus Rédyalties and the 
new Home 4 not yet having been 
tested. 


Looks Good 

Home Oil Co., which a year ago 
spurred development of north Turn- 
er Valley with. Home 2 has com- 
pleted its second well in the north 
end of the field, Home Millarville 
4, which appears likely to rival its 
companion in the “big well” class, 
after acidizing. 

Below-zero weather made clear- 
ing operations difficult but the well 
was finally placed on initial flow 
test January 16. Despite the fact that 
the separator was located at Home 
2, a mile away, creating an addi- 
tional back pressure on No. 4 of 


habilitate. the mill at Oro Grande, | tons of ore per vertical foot without |#0me 400 pounds per 


otherwise Beresford Lake Mines, It 
is expected the mill will commence 
operating by about Feb. 15 at about 
40 tons daily. 

There is a good deal of broken ore 
in the mine, some of which is re- 
tarding development work. While a 
proportion of this will not much 
more than pay operating costs, there 
is reported to be sufficient ore of a 
better grade not only to pay for 
milling but to return some cash for 
further development. 

Work recently has been concen- 
trated on the 225-ft. level and above 
the 125-ft, horizon. It is possible a 
winze may be put down from the 
225-ft. level in an area’ where it is 
pelieves. see. sill he bund, This will 
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including anything for the new north 
ore, Milling results are reported to 
have confirmed the average value 
of the ore. 

The company plans to put out line 
drives on the 550 and 700-ft. levels 
to be followed by flat drilling. 

An impro-rement in recovery and 
operating profits was realized in 
November and December due to the 
mining of the new ore bodies on the 
550 and 700-ft. levels. Details of re- 
sults in the last four months of 1939 


follow: 
Operating Position 
coves 4,133 
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Oper, 
profit 


org 


the new completion showed 312 bbls, 
in 24 hours, by heads 
own . Ten days 
will. be to complete acid- 
izing and 
ee Oil holds a 90% net es 
production. Only gross royalty 
payable is 10% to the Alberta Gov- 
ernment, ; 


more than 106 


is 
ft in the lime below 
7,794 ft. ; 


Anglo 7 Next In 
‘lo Canadian 7, next south 


end 


the lime at 6,410 4t. and is now pre- 
paring to run casing, 

Okalta Oils Ltd., with two success- 
ful completions to its credit in south 
Turner Valley, is to continue devel- 
opment with a well on the central 
west flank. Location for Okalta No. 
9 has been made in Isd 13 18-19-2w5, 
quarter of a mile east of Arrow 1 
and half a mile northwest of Davies 
5. Derrick is now being erected and 
the ‘company-owned rotary rig is 
being moved to the lease. Spudding 
is expected within a month. Okalta 
will have a 90% interest in produc- 
tion, Only gross royalty payable 
being 10% to the Alberta Govern- 
ment. 

* a: + 


Drilling Record 

Summarizing the drilling record 
of 1939, the Department of Lands & 
Mines reports that footage drilled in 
Alberta last year totalled 374,287 feet, 
compared with 363,292 feet in 1938. 
The Department reports 36 comple- 
tions in Turner Valley during 1939, 
of which two (Scottish Pete and 
Brown 6) failed to obtain commer- 
cial production, In 1938 there were 
39 completions in Turner Valley, of 
which two (Okalta 6 and Brown 6) 
failed to obtain commercial produc- 
tion. 


McIntyre Profit 
$1.09 a Share 


A net profit of $873,145 equal to 
$1.09 a share was realized by Mc- 
Intyre Porcupine Mines in the three 
months ended Dec, 31, 1939. The 
same earnings per share were re- 
ported for the preceding quarter and 
$1.18 for the June quarter. ; 

Total profit of $2,684,420 realized in 
the nine months ended Dec. 31, 1939, 
was equal to $3.36 a share compared 
with $2,801,689 or $3.51 a share in 
the same period of 1938. 

Production for the nine months 
ended Dec. 31, 1939, amounted to 
$6,749,114, an increase of $63,465 over 
the same period in 1938. 


McKenzie Output Rises 
Sharply Last Quarter | 
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Powell Reveals. Wc. URQUHART & Co, 


Ore Reserves 


Three Years, Company 
Officials Declare 


' ‘Proved ore above the 800-ft, level || 


of proved ore below the 
800-ft. level, which would give the 
company years’ ore 
requirements in the proved ore cate- 
gory at present shipment rate of 21,- 
000 tons monthly. 


This proved ore, it was pointed 
out, is exclusive of probable and pos- 
sible ore, details of which will be 
a ible when the company’s en- 

eering department makes its an- 
nual computation, 


The officials declare that con- 
trary to a published report, there are 
two ore shoots on the 950-ft. level: 
130 ft, averaging $3.92 per ton across 
an average width of 14.7 ft. and 190 
ft. averaging $4.35 per ton across 6.6 
ft. Stoping is under way on the latter 
of these two shoots, Work on this 
level has not yet come under the 
section where the best values ‘were 
secured on the upper levels, it is 
stated, About 650 ft. of work has so 
far been completed. 


Ore shoots opened up on the 1,100- 
ft. level comprise 130 ft. averaging 
$4.03 across 29.5 ft.; 190 ft. averaging 
$4.17 across 5.4 ft., and 115 ft, aver- 
aging $6.79 across 5 ft., The Financial 
Post is informed. This level too, has 
about 650 ft. of lateral done. 


Little Work Yet at Depth 


The 1,250-ft. level has so far 
proved barren of ore, the company 
reports, pointing out that only 200 
ft. of lateral work has been com- 
pleted and exploration has not yet 
reached the area under the ore ex- 
posures on the two levels immedi- 
ately above. 

Crosscutting on the 1,400-ft. level 
should reach its objective some time 
this week with the 1,550-ft. level 
reaching the projected extension 
later. No preliminary indications 
have been had as to what results 
will be: obtained. 

Extending the drift south at the 
500-ft. level toward the South Powell 
vein recently disclosed a new ore 
shoot 130 ft. long averaging $5.67 
across 10 ft., the officials said. 

Two drill holes are to be put down 
to 1,000-ft. depth in the northern sec- 
tion of the property to test copper 
possibilities, 


Macassa Profit 
Sets Record 


Earns Almost 40 Cents a 
Share Compared With 
26.4 in 1938 


With $277,892 or 10.4 cents a share 
in the last three months of 1939, com- 
pared with 9.7 cents in the preced- 
ing quarter, “Macassa Mines had a 
new peak for annual earnings in 
1939. Net profit for the year is esti- 
mated at 38.9 cents a share after all 
charges compared with 26.4 cents a 
share in 1938. 

In setting the new high level of 
profits in 1939, both tonnage of ore 
milled and total recovery increased 
substantially. A total of $2,324,225 
was recovered in 1939 from 148,398 
tons of ore milled for an average 
recovery of $15.66 per ton compared 
with $1,769,952 from 110,700 tons in 
1938 with a slightly higher average 
recovery. 


As Others 
We. 05 5 See 


Edmonton and Siberia 
Edmonton Journal 

The Financial Post thinks that 
Canada’s northland may soon be- 
come her new international frontier 
as a result of the evolution of air 
transit. It publishes a map to show 
how closely in touch with Germany 
and Russia our northern mining 
areas have been brought. 

While the information furnished is 
not likely to cause,much immediate 
concern, it is rather startling to note 
that the map indicates the distance 
in a straight line between the mouth 
of the Lena River in Siberia and 
Edmonton is only 3,200 miles, not 
much more than that between this 
city and New York. 


Linking the Powers: And Using 
Them 
Port Perry Star 

James Bay, Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie, Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario 
may all be linked some day in a vast 
power producing chain, and together 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway solve 
our many power and some transport- 
ation problems, 

This project could be completed in 
about eight years or less at a cost of 
$550,000,000—about as much as Can- 
ada will pay for its share in the pres- 
ent war during the next two years. 

One thing is certain, Canadians will 
have to learn to spend constructively 
as well as destructively (or as we put 
it now “defensively”). The future 
enemy will be unemployment, and 
we must defend ourselves against its 
constant recurrence. 


How Long a War? 
Peel Gazette. 
Recently The Financial Post ear 
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Total Savings Deposits 
Increase 5% in 1939 


Total savings deposits in Canada 
im 1939 are estimated by The Finan- 
cial Post Business Year Book at 
$1,976,040,452. This is an increase of 
$103,981,047 or 5.5% over the previous 
year and brings the total to a new 


record mark. In 1938 and 1937 in- | Quebec 


creases of 4.1% and 4.6% respective- 
ly were shown. If demand deposits 
with the Canadian chartered banks 
are added, total deposits in Canada 
amount to $2,841,826,708. Compared 
with the previous year this is a gain 
of $244,720,579 or 9.4%. The gain in 


1938 over 1937 was 3.4% and in 1997 
over 1936, 10.3%. 
Savings and Demand Deposits 
1939 
Millions of ¢ 
734 
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Total savings 
Chart. banksdemand depos. 865 


Tota. deposits 
*Provincial savings systems. 


Big British Bacon Deal 
Brings Price Adjustment 


Since Jan. 20 price schedule for 
Canadian bacon deliveries at sea- 
board has been regulated by the 
agreement between the British Min- 
istry of Food and the Canadian 
Bacon Board. Canadian packing 
plants interested in export .mar- 
kets were notified on Dec. 22 of 
the actual prices to prevail under 
the recent British purchase agree- 
ment which called for delivery to 
the United Kingdom of 5.6 million 
pounds of bacon weekly and such 
additional quantities as may be re- 
quired and available. 

The British Ministry of Food pays 
the Canadian Bacon Board for ship- 
ments. The packing plants making 
shipments bill the British Ministry 
of Food and send their invoices to 
the Canadian Bacon Board. The 
latter receives and distributes the 
payments by the British Ministry of 
Food to the Canadian packing plants 
which deal directly with the growers 
through regular channels, 

The contract price is $20.18 per 112 
lb., equivalent to $18.01 per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. port of export, basis grade A 
Wiltshire sides, Beginning with the 
week commencing Jan. 20, 1940, the 
prices received by the packers for 
deliveries at seaboard are as follows: 


Price Schedule 
Under 55 1b. 55-651b. 65 Ib. & Up 
Per 100 lb. Per es Ib. Per 1 
17.70 
17 


16 
17 
16. 
15: 


Bacon Board Margin 
An average price of $17.29 per 100 


= 


few years. And Canada along with 
many other countries helped Ger- 
many built up these reserves, 

But even the writer who declared 
for a long war admitted that this 
might be cut short if the leaders of 
the German army could be convinc- 
ed of the futility of fighting in sup- 
port of Hitler. All admitted that 
there was no wholesale support ‘of 
the Hitler regime. All of them also 
admitted that the German army was 
not equipped for a long, expensive 
war, expensive in either materials 
or men. 


Other People’s 


wie SS 


Seaway and the War 
Edmonton Journal 

The war would have to last a long 
while to be still in progress at the 
time that the first power from, the 
St. Lawrence project could be made 
available. - 

Besides, there are strong objections 
to undertaking, while a war is on, 
such an outlay as is called for by 
the seaway plan. The country’s 
financial resources will all be re- 
quired in the prosecution of its war 
effort and, if it is a sound policy to 
spend on the St. Lawrence the sums 
that are contemplated, obviously it 
would be much preferable to delay 
this until the return of peace when 
employment will have to be found 
for many of those who have been 
on active service, 


| erable measure to 


Ib. .is estimated from the above 
schedule. As the price paid by the 
British Ministry of Food is approxi- 
mately $18.01 per 100 lb., there is 
left a margin of about 72 cents cwt, 
to the Canadian Bacon Board on 
present shipments, Based on weekly 
shipments of 5.6 million lb., the 
Board should have a margin of $40,- 
320 each week. 


The Board plang to use this mar- 
gin to “accumulate funds from which 
to advance the price of bacon and 
hogs later in the season, and to pay 
storage costs on bacon supplies held 
to augment the short hog runs of 
midsummer. Since the policy of the 
Board is to ensure that the price 
of bacon at seaboard shall be in fair 
relation to the price of hogs, advances 
decided upon for the various grades 
as based on an increase in the aver- 
age price, should be reflected in th 
price paid for hogs.” 


The Board announces that it in 
tends to check actual cost of hogs 
purchased by packing plants each 
week in relation to the price paid 
by the Board for bacon. This will 
be used as the basis for determining 
if hog prices are in line. 


Great Lakes Paper Co. 
Penalties Rescinded 


Penalties of $500,000 in timber cut- 
ting dues imposed on Great Lakes 
Paper Co. have since been rescinded 
by order-in-council, The Financial 
Post is informed by company offi- 
cials. Mention of this penalty was 
made by Hon. Peter Heenan at the 
investigation being conducted into 
the affairs of the Department of 
Lands and Forests for Ontario. 


It is understood that the penalties 
were imposed under the Forest Re- 
sources Regulation Act in Septem- 


ber, 1939, at a time when contro | \ 


versey over proration was 

By another order-in-council 38 
couple of months later, the penalties 
were rescinded following negotia- 
tions and discussions in which the 
company’s methods were explained 
to the Department. No payment was 
ever made on the penalties, nor has 
Great Lakes any such penalties 
hanging over it at present. 


Obituaries 
Joseph Edwin Parker, stock bro 


a of Montreal, aged 55, at Mont 
real. 


Alex Gillies, co-discoverer of the 
Hollinger Mine, aged 62, at Toronto 

H. R. -Hughes, manager, fuel oil 
division, McColl-Frontenac Oil C0 
aged 38, at Montreal. 

Eugene Coste, geologist and petro 
leum engineer, founder Volcanic ‘ 
& Gas Co., later changed to Union 
Gas Co. of which he was formerly ® 
director; at one time with the Geo 
logical Survey of Canada at Ottawa 
aged 80 at Toronto. 


Brook Sykes, investment broker, 
aged 55, at Toronto. 


Ottawa Revenue 
Trend Upward 


Revenue receipts of the Domi 
ion Government this month ef 
showing even greater gains tha® 
those recorded in December. 


According to an announcement 
by the Department of Finance, T 
ceipts in the first 10 days of Janu- 
ary were $4.2 millions higher thea 
in the first 10 days of 1989. 


Revenue in December was $76 
millions higher than in the samé 
month of 1938 and cumulative Te 
turns for the nine months ended 
Dec. 31 show a gain of $4 millions 


The increase in recent months is 
due not only to the additional tax- 
ation levied at the emergend 
session of Parliament in Septem 
ber last, but is attributed in consid 
increasing 
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would make a total stoping length on 
the first level of 680 ft. at the pres- 
ent time. 

On the 300-ft. level, an additional 
125 ft. has been slashed out which 
makes a total stoping length of 960 
ft. on this level. Several drill holes 
farther south which returned 
intersections remain to be explored. 

On the 450-ft. level, there is one 
stope now approximately 520 ft. 
long with an additional stope slashed 
out to the south of 110 ft. with the 
possibility of at least another 150 ft. 
being added to this to the south. — 


the shaft has now 
Teached the 1,025-ft. horizon and 
new levels have béen established at 
800 and 1,000 ft. depth. Crosscutting 
through the main ore body here will 
be commenced very shortly, Mr. Bud- 
geon states. ° 

Production for November amount- 
ed to $117,929 from 15,500 tons of ore 
milled for an average recovery of 
$7.61 per ton. During December pro- 
duction was $105,775. Tonnage fig- 
ures for the latter month are not 
available but they were down con- 
siderably due to a water shortage. 
Muskegs dried up more rapidly than 
usual and while a water line was 
installed to Uchi Lake, considerable 
difficulty was experienced due to 
freezing. This has been remedied, 
however. Operating costs for Nov- 
ember were $4.67 and while. actual 
figures for December are not yet 
available, it is understood they have 
been further reduced. 

In the near future it is planned to 
put out a crosscut to explore a paral- 
lel structure to the.west which gave 
interesting results from surface 
sampling and surface diamond drill- 
ing. Uchi has still 4,000 ft. on strike 
to the south to explore. Recent de- 
velopments at Jalda and Hanalda 
to the north and at the Woco prop- 
erty to the south indicate that there 
is a long break all possessing 
interesting possibilities. 
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located first in the west part of the 
mine on No. 4 level showing a length 
of 179 ft. averaging 1.6 oz. gold 
across 1.5 ft. had now been opened 
up on the No. 5 level showing a 
length of 191 ft. A crosscut to the 
showing on the No, 6 level is stated 
to be within 20 ft. of its objective. 

s = . 

Bralorne Mines is stated‘ to have 
made a first payment to employees, 
under its new bonus plan on Jan. 15. 
Semi-annual bonuses are called for 
according to length of service, with 
the amount distributed bearing a 
ratio to dividend distributions. 


Consolidated Nicola Goldfields is 
stated to have bought flotation equip- 
ment needed to finish the mill cir- 
= and installation is expected to 

completed by the end of the 
month, It is then planned to go into 
production. 


Cambro Kirkland Mines has called 
a special meeting of shareholders for 
Jan. 29, to seek approval of winding 
up the company. 
~ ” * 


Dayton-Porcupine Mines is now 
stated to be controlled by Detroit 
interests following transfer of some 
stock from Buffalo interests. Ample 
funds are reported to have been 
made available for development. 

. ~ ” 


Edgecreek Gold Mines has com- 
menced the sinking of a shaft on its 
property of 13 claims located north 
of the Ross mine of Hollinger Con- 
solidated in the Porcupine area. 
Sinking is being done under con- 
tract by Rory-Bory & Ex- 
ploration. Co.,. of Matheson, Ont. 
Surface sampling afid diamond 
drilling results are stated to have 
given considerable encouragement 
—_ve in the decision to sink the 


Plans call for sampling the shaft 
to investigate possibilities of estab- 
lishing an open cut operation. Auth- 
orized capital of the company is 4 
million shares of which approxi- 
mately 1,450,000 are outstanding, in- 
cluding 1,213,000 held in pool. 

>. ¢« «s 


Granby Corisolidated has declared 
a dividend of 25 cents a share pay- 
able in United States funds on 
March 1, to shareholders of record 
Feb. 14, subject to approval of the 


Mining Enquiries 


New Augarita 


What are the plans of New 
Augarita at the present time? Do 
chances of success appear good?. 


New Augarita Porcupine Mines 
has completed an agreement with 
Preston East Dome Mines, whose 
property adjoins to the east, for com- 
pletion of a long 1,200-ft. crosscut 
from the 1,050-ft. level of Preston 
for exploration of the New Augar- 
ita property. As Preston has not yet 
completed its shaft to the 1,050-ft. 
level, this exploration programme 
has not yet been commenced. 

If encouraging results are obtained 
in the crosscut, Preston is to have the 
chance to finance further work. 

Diamond drilling carried out from 
surface on the New Augarita prop- 
erty returned 30 ft. of core running 
$7.70 a ton and 35 ft. running $5.54 
per ton at points 150 and 300 ft, east 
of the Preston boundary. From re- 
sults obtained, New Augarita ap- 
pears to be an interesting explora- 
tion project. It is, of course, a specu- 
lative venture. 


Uchi Bonds 
Has Uchi Gold Mines com- 
menced payments into its bond 
sinking fund? Please give me the 
amount of the bond issue outstand- 
ing and other details pertaining to 
it. 

The Trust and Guarantee Com- 
pany, trustees for the bond issue of 
Uchi Gold Mines Limited, inform us 
that the entire authorized issue of 
$1. million of 6% bonds is outstand- 
ing, none having been retired as yet. 
Sinking fund provisions of the issue 
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of one cent a share, each quarter. 

Ore reserves on May 81, 1939, 
showed an increase of approximately 
50% over the end of the previous 
year and were equivalent to slightly 
more than 2% years’ milling re- 
quirements. The company had 
working capital which was equiva- 
lent to about 25 cents a share on May 
31, 1939. Some improvement in this 
working capital position has no 
doubt been shown since that date. 

The company has taken an option 
on the property of Kootenay Ore 
Hill which adjoins, and a long cross- 
cut is now being put into the prop- 
erty to explore it for possible ore 
bodies. Results from this work 
should soon be available. 


Jomac Gold Syndicate 


I hold 200 shares of Jomac Gold 
Syndicate, Are these shares worth 
anything at the present time? 


Jomac Gold Syndicate has placed 
itself in voluntary liquidation and 
liquidators are now preparing to dis- 
tribute the assets among sharehold- 
ers, following which the syndicate’s 
charter will be surrendered. Jomac 
shareholders will receive the follow- 
ing assets for each Jomac share held. 

1. Approximately 98 cents in cash, 
proceeds from sale of certain Madsen 
Red Lake shares after liquidation 


expenses. 

2. Approximately 3.8 shares of 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines shares. 

3. One share of Terimac Mining 
Development Ltd. per share; Teri- 
mac is being formed to acquire all 
the assets of Jomac not covered by 
the previous mentioned distribution. 

Assets turned over to the Terimac 
Company by Jomac, according to the 
balance sheet at December 15, 1938, 


including 17,800 shares of 
Products. Terimac is capitalized at 
150,000 shares and on a share per 
share basis, 74,350 shares will be 
issued to Jomac shareholders. 

Madsen Red Lake shares are now 
selling around 50c. a share. 
holdings being taken over by Teri- 
mac have no important market value 
at the moment. 


ic power is ex- 
middle of 
when lateral work can be resumed 
in the old No, 2 shaft workings. The 
125-ton mill on the property is in 
condition to resume operations the 
coming spring. 
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J-M Consolidated may suspend 
milling temporarily to allow devel- 
opment to prove up ore ahead of 
the mill. At present about 100 tons 
of ore daily is being handled. 


Leitch Gold Mines has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 2 
cents a share payable Feb. 15. to 
shareholders of record Jan. 31. The 
initial dividend of 2 cents was paid 
in November, 1938. 


Laguna Gold Mines final clean up 
in December is reported at $73,000. 


Lake Shore Mines showed a lower 
production rate in the last quarter 
of 1939 following a decrease in the 
mill rate. Y 

Tons Tons Recov. 

1939: daily me ton recov. 


4th quarter 191,195 2,078 14.94 2,856,383 
3rd quarter 218,866 2,379 15.62 3,418,089 
. * - + 

Morris Kirkland Gold Mines plans 
to resume milling operations on Feb. 
1. As of Jan. 15, there was estimated 
to be 39,240 tons of ore available av- 
eraging $5.65 per ton. In addition, 
6,800 tons on the ore dump was ex- 
pected to average $4. Tonnage esti- 
mates for the three bottom levels 
‘were incomplete. Known tonnage, 
however, is stated to be sufficient to 
supply the mill for a year. 

Sampling of three lowest levels is 
expected to have the effect of raising 
the grade of this section of the mine, 
according to V. M. Ryan, mine man- 
ager. Best prospect for finding ad- 
ditional ore is stated to lie in work 
ana” present bottom level of 
1; 


Total 


Morris Kirkland Gold Mines has 
reteived Jan. 15 option installment 
covering 50,000 shares at 5% cents a 
share. The next installment on 50,- 
000 shares at 6 cents a share is exer- 
cisable by Feb. 1. Issued capital of 
the company is 2,582,717 shares out 
= an authorized capital of 3 million 
shares. 


Negus Mines is reported to have 
had production of $32,000 in the first 
15 days of December and $55,000 for 
the whole of December. Production 
for November was $55,746 from 1,698 
tons of ore for an average recovery 
of $32.83 per ton. 


National Malartic Gold Mines has 
completed its S-34 drill hole at its 
property in the Malartic area ad- 
joining East Malartic with 26.9 ft. 
averaging $5.84 per ton and four 
other sections totalling 22.8 ft. aver- 
aging $4.90 to $9.86 per ton. This 
hole was drilled 100 ft. east of hole 
S-17 and the widest ore section ap- 
pears to line up with 44.5 ft. in that 
hole which averaged $2.65 per ton. 
The two sections may represent an 
entirely new ore body. 

= 


Pilot Molybdenite Corp. with an 
authorized capital of 700,000 shares 
has been formed to take over 200 
acres adjoining to the west of North 
American Molybdenite Corp., in 
Renfrew County, Ont. The man- 
agement plans to carry out a geo- 
physical survey of the property as 
soon as the necessary camp build- 
ings have been erected. 


Pickle Crow Gold Mines produc- 
tion for the three months ended Dec. 
31, 1989, amounted to $873,337, bring- 
ing output for the full year to $2,- 
902,153. Tonnage figures are not yet 
available. In the three months ended 
Sept. 30, 1939, $671,511 was recovered 
from 30,400°tons of ore milled for an 
‘average recovery of $22.09 per ton. 
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Reno Gold Mines has encountered 
a north shoot on the motherlode 
vein beyond the fault east of the 
raise on the 8th level, reports from 
Vancouver state. This ore is two 
levels above the main 4,900-ft. level 
crosscut. It is expected that it may 
link in with one of the ore bodies on 
the 4,900-ft. level. Extension of the 
%,500-ft. level is being carried on in 
the vicinity of where the Nugget 
vein is anticipated. Recent signs of 
movement in the rock are regarded 
as favorable. 


of one month on all subsequent in- 
stallments so that the — pe 
of $2,500 covering an option on 
pF ond at 5 cents a share falls 
due on Feb. 29. Issued capital is 
3,204,989 shares out of an authorized 
capital of 5 million shares. 


The townsite of Larder Lake held 
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ome Earnings 
Show Decline 


' Foreign Exchange on Trans- 
fer of | Funds Prevents 


than in 1938. 
Estimated Earnings 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
— 
Bullion produced .... sae 
Less: Gen. oper e + 2,613, 
Taxes ot 804,013 
100,214 
Est. oper. profit 3,944,742 
Add: Non-oper. inc. . 290,361 


4,235,103 


Foreign exchange .... 125,192 


Est. net profit* 

*Before 
justments of surplus and contingent 
accounts. 


Shaft Completed 
At Bralorne 


To Deepen Empire Shaft to 
Crown Shaft — New Sum- 
mit King Mill Going 


Sinking of the Crown shaft of 
Bralorne Mines has now reached its 
objective at the 20th level, accord- 
ing to the company’s report for the 
fourth quarter. Following the cut- 
ting of a sump at the bottom of the 
shaft, sinking operations will be re- 
sumed at the Empire shaft to make 
it the equivalent to the present bot- 
tom level of the Crown shaft or 900 
ft. vertically below the 14th level. 


Summit King “Satisfactory” 


Development between the 10th 
and 14th levels continues satisfac- 
tory, it is stated. During the past 
year the company continued active 
exploration, and while it took op- 
tions on two or three properties, 
sufficient work has not been done 
to determine whether the company 
will exercise its options. 

Construction of the 75-100-ton 
mill of Summit King Mines has 
been. completed with mill being 
placed in operation on Jan. 5, 1940. 
Development at the property. con- 
tinues satisfactory, according to the 
management and indications are the 
undertaking will yield reasonably 
profitable results. 


. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
“The Mineral Province” 5 
The Annual of the Dep: t of Mines is now available 
eres oe 
. tively ‘wlth the Miding bebe oo De taek Cole beens Sxhatie- 
It is published in seven sections, namely: ) 
Part A—A Summary of the Whole. 
Part B—The North-western District 
Fert DoEhe penton ts Cees ‘Districts, 


Part F—The Western District. 
Part G—Inspec: 


For the complete Report, the charge : separate 
Sections, Ten Cents a. oo — rr 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Parliament B Victoria, B.C, 
HON. W. J. ASSELSTINE, Minister. 
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" Achievements: 


In Service 


Facts from 65th Annual Report 


New Life Insurance $ 87,235,888 


This is the net amount of life insurance Canadians purchased 
from the London Life in 1939 as financial provision for the 


future. 


Insurance in Force $643,316, 111 


This is the total of the life insurance policies in force at the end 
of 1939, excluding all annuities and re-insurance ceded. 


Assets 


- $134,970,839 


These resources are sufficient to meet all the obligations of the 
Company and to provide a wide margin of safety. 


Surplus Funds 


$ 16,751,311 


The Company holds in Free Surplus and Reserves beyond legal 
requirements the sum of $16,751,311, a gain of $1,274,30@for 
the year. In addition it has a Specific Investment Reserve of 
$4,400,000 and has followed its customary practice by setting up 
in 1939 the funds to pay all policy dividends earned to the 


policy anniversary in 1940, 


The Company’s traditions of growth, security and low cost 
of insurance to policyholders were fully maintained during 


ESTAGLISHED 1874 


Insurance Company 
Head Office -London.Canada 





Seven big power shovels handle the rock at the mine. The giant shown above weighs over 


re over %” in length is specially valuable, 


roc 


k. Shorter fibres go to the mill. 


ene million pounds and could hold two 114-storey houses in its control cab. 


The company. has erected many houses similar to those illustrated above, for rental at 
exceptionally low rates to employees. ‘The most modern niaterials used. 


Bird's-eye view of the great J-M Mine, the 
Que. Nearly a mile across and 


about 300 f 


the world’s largest asbestos mine grew out of a 


farmer's unwanted field... 


How a model town came 


into being. . . and how Canada benefits from a little- 
known but world-leading industry, tucked away in the 
Eastern Townships of: Quebec. 


OMETHING over 60 years ago, two farm- 

ers stood bargaining on a rocky hilltop in 

Shipton township, Quebec. “Jim,” said 
Charles Webb, the older of the two, “I know 
this ledge of mine is too rough to plow. All 
the same, it’s fair pasture land and I'll let you 
have it for fifty dollars.” 


But James Gifford, a young fellow just start- 

himself, figured $50 was too steep 

for a hilltop field so rocky that 

it would be a hard job to made a fence stand 

around it. So he turned Webb down .. . and 

passed up an opportunity to acquire a prop- 

erty which, asthe Canadian Johns-Manville 

Mine, has become the largest operating asbes- 
tos mine in the world today! 


The Canadian asbestos industry is compara- 
tively little known to the public, yet it ranks 
as one of the Dominion’s indus- 
trial “good neighbors.” Thanks to the develop- 
ment of Quebec’s rich natural deposits of “the 
magic mineral” by Canadian Johns-Manville 
and other leaders, Canada is today the world’s 
number one source” of asbestos—producing 
more than all other countries combined. 


Asbestos Serves Everybody 


When the housewife toasts a slice of bread, 
or irons one of her husband's shirts, her 
safety is guarded by asbestos insulation in 
the connecting electric cord. When the motor- 
ist slams on his brakes in a sudden emergency, 
he may well thank modern asbestos brake 
linings for the quick stop that prevents an 
accident. When the house next door takes 
fire, you can feel safe if your home ts pro- 
tected by asbestos roofing and siding shingles. 
When you settle down to enjoy a movie at 
your neighborhood picture house, you can be 
sure that the asbestos curtain will wall you 
off from any backstage fire that might occur. 
And if you play Santa Claus at Christmas, 
you can light up the cigar you find on the 
mantelpiece with no fear that your asbestos 
whiskers will catch fire! 


The safety, savings and progress we owe 
to asbestos are all the more apparent when 
you consider its hundreds of uses in modern 
industry. Insulations, roofings, packings, 
pipe coverings and dozens of other asbestos 

ts—many of them developed in the 
Johns-Manville research laboratories—save 
millions of dollars annually for Canadian 
businessmen, protect the safety of thousands 
of workers and make possible industrial pro- 
cesses and machines which have helped to 
lower the cost of commodities of almost every 


kind. 


The Pioneer Jeffrey Mine 


A short time after James Gifford turned 
down the offer of Charles Webb’s hilltop 
pasture, it was discovered that the rocky out- 
croppings which made it so unattractive to 
the young farmer were deposits of the richest 
grade of asbestos fibre. W. H. Jeffrey, a 
wealthy farmer of the district, shrewdly 


realized their value and put up the money to 
start mining operations. These were begun 
in 1881, in three small pits, worked by the 
local farmers. 

Such were the small beginnings of the 
pioneer Jeffrey Mine, which today, as the 


‘ Canadian Johns-Manville Mine, is famous as 


the largest asbestos mine anywhere in the 
world. Johns-Manville entered the picture 
shortly after the war of 1914-18, when the 
Jeffrey Mine was purchased and the mine, 
mill and factory at Asbestos, Que., organized 
under the name of Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co. Limited. 


Johns-Manville is probably without a paral- 
lel in the asbestos industry, inasmuch as the 
company controls every step in the fabrication 
of its prodycts—obtaining the raw material 
from its own mine, processing it in its own 
mill, manufacturing the finished goods in its 
own factory and distributing them to the con- 
sumer through its own Dominion-wide sales 


‘No. 18 in a series of studies in 
corporate citizenship appearing 
in The Financial Post through 
co-operation of leading Canadian 

business institutions. 
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organization. While the mining and manufac- 
turing operations are located at Asbestos, 


Johns-Manville maintains district offices in~ 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
and has warehouses in many other locations. 


A Model Community 


To pay a visit to the thriving little town of 
Asbestos, about 40 miles from Sherbrooke, 
Que., is to see the standards of the company 
itself mirrored in the high standard of com- 
munity development apparent to even the 
casual observer. 

When W. H. Jeffrey opened his pioneer pits 
on Webb’s Ledge, no such town existed at 
all. But as the mine grew, a regular settle- 
ment sprung up at its edge. It was a typical 
mining town, sometimes rough, sometimes 
gay, and nameless until a Mrs. Church was 
appointed postmistress and gave the commun- 
ity the label of Asbestos, Que. 

‘Asbestos remains its name today, though as 
the old Jeffrey Mine gave way to its huge 
Johns-Manville descendant, a new era of 
progress began. Finer and more comfortable 
workers’ homés began to appear. In course 
of time, the town streets were paved and 
numerous other civic improvements brought 
to successful completion. Today, Asbestos is 
justly proud of its reputation as a progressive, 
happy community of 5.500 people living and 
working together as good citizens and good 
neighbors. 

The work of civic improvement is still going 
on, One of the show-places of the town is 
the new Hotel Iroquois, a fully modern hotel 
having seventy rooms. Owned by the com- 
pany, the hotel provides accommodation and 
meals for employees at nominal rates. A very 
recent undertaking is the Recreation Centre. 
financed by the citizens and the company. 
This large building is open to all residents of 
the town and offers complete recreational 
facilities—a gymnasium, bowling alleys, and 
a fully-equipped theatre with modern sound 
equipment for showing the latest “talkies.” 


While the life of the town largely revolves 
around the Johns-Manville mine, mill and fac- 
tory, where the wage-earners of most families 
are employed, the company avoids any tend- 
eney to interfere in or direct community 
affairs. “Paternalism” plays no part in J-M 
policies, In its own home town, the company 
is just a.good neighbor. 


Open-Minded Management— 
Cooperative Workers 


The scope of Johns-Manville operations at 
Asbestos requires the labor of many hundreds 
of men and women. The way these people 
work together, with themselves and with the 
company, is possibly unique. 


The idea behind J-M’s successful manage- 
ment experience is to employ skilled, intelli- 
gent, responsible workers—pay them as well 
as possible—and be ready to meet them more 
than halfway in all matters. The company has 
signed collective bargaining agreements and 
scrupulously adheres to their letter and spirit. 
The management executive group meets 
regularly with the employees’ shop commit- 
tees, and any differences arising are frankly 
ee and satisfactorily settled without 

elay. 


J-M has a standardized work week, with 
premium wages for emergency overtime work. 
Minimum basic wage scales and minimum 
hiring rates assure every worker of an income 
in line with the cost of living. It is an express 
policy of the company to hire as many men 
over forty as possible. Group life insurance 
and group health and accident insurance are 
available to J-M workers. 


Less than a month ago, the company in- 
creased wages of all hourly-paid workers 5%. 


Guarding Health and Safety 


Johns-Manville maintains a medical depart. 
ment and a fully-equipped hospital’ at Asbes- 
tos. Every worker receives a thorough 
medical examination at regular intervals, in- 
cluding X-rays, without cost. An industrial 
hygiene engineer is employed to improve 
health conditions in the plants and a continu- 
ous safety campaign is carried on under the 
direction of a safety engineer. 


The employees have formed several organi- 
zations of their own. For example, the Credit 
Union makes emergency loans to workers, 
from funds invested by themselves. Of course, 


> 


too, there are social clubs—and organized 
bowling, softball and football leagues flourish 


in their respective seasons. 


The company honors length of service 
through the Quarter-Century Club, composed 
of J-M employees with more than 25 years of 
service. At the end of 1939 there were'330 
members of this Club ' with a combined record 
of service totalling more than 9,500 years! 


J-M. workers have their own, plant news- 
paper, called “Photo.” This. publication .is 
interesting not only’ because of its newsy, 
profusely illustrated make-up, but also be- 
cause each issue is bi-lingual. The text is 
printed throughout in English and French. 


Every six months J-M publishes a “Job- 
holders’ Report,” which contains a simplified 
statement of the company’s financial progress. 
These reports from the company to the “job- 
holders” parallel the Stockholders’ Reports 
which in recent years have won fame as a 
distinctly new departure in the liberalization 
and “humanizing”’ of the conventional finan- 
cial report. 

The high reputation Johns-Manville enjoys 
as a progressive, forward-ldoking organization 
whose management places first emphasis on 
sound industrial relations is indicated by the 
recent award to Mr. Lewis H. Brown, J-M 
president, of the Vermilye Medal for outstand- 
ing industrial management. 


The Housing Guild 


As manufacturers of building materials, in 
addition to hundreds of producfs widely used 
in industry, it is a fundamental purpose of 
J-M to encourage the ideal of home owning. 
This it has done not only by providing many 
of today’s most advanced materials and values, 
but also by establishing an. entirely new 
home-owners’ service called “The Housing 
Guild.” 


Organized by Johns-Manville through its 
local dealers, the Housing Guild offers the 
home owner complete, “one-stop” service on 
all building or remodelling needs. Anything 
in the building line, from a new house to a 
set of kitchen cupboards can now be obtained 
through one central headquarters. 


In each community in the Guild chain, the 
Johns-Manville dealer acts as head Of the local 
Guild and his showrooms are used as the 
Guild offices. Cooperating with the dealer as 
members are the leading local architects, 
material suppliers, realtors, financing agencies, 
contractors, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
etc—in short, everyone a person normally 
deals with when building a new house or re- 
modelling an old one. 


The great service rendered by the Guild 
lies in the fact that it makes it no longer 
necessary for the individual home owner to 
deal with all these interests separately. The 
Guild saves him all that trouble by providing 
new homes or remodelling jobs as unit 
“packages,” accurately priced and, if desired, 
financed on convenient terms, 


A Good Neighbor in Many Fields 


Johns-Manville is a good neighbor to all 
Canadians because its huge mine at Asbestos, 
Que., is not only helping in the work of devel- 
oping a rich natural resource of the country, 
but also winning export markets, particularly 
in the United States, which add millions to 
the national wealth. 


J-M is a good neighbor in its home town of 

Asbestos, because J-M employees enjoy agree- 
able working conditions and a high standard 
of living. 
« Johns-Manville is a good neighbor to Cana- 
dian industry, because from its research 
laboratories have come hundreds of products 
which have made possible new industrial 
processes—and economies amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars annually, 


Johns-Manville is a good neighbor to Cana- 
dian home owners, because its products have 
established new standards of protection 
against fire, weather and wear—and because 
the Housing Guild and the Home Idea Book 
(over 500,000 copies: have been sold at 10c) 
have shown thousands the way to own better 
homes more economically. 
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J-M maintains an Inspection and Control Depart. 
ment at Asbestos. Here all the company’s prod- 
ucts are rigidly checked and tested for quality, 
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Scientific safety measures have been adopted 
throughout the _—— the above safety-record 
ows. 


Dr, Stevenson and his capable nurse X-ray § 
J-M_ worker in/the fully-equipped Johns 
Manville hospital at Asbestos, 
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of the money spent in Canada last year by tourists was left in 
98 % Quebec. The natural attractions ofthis area for the visitor from 

ithe neighboring Canadian provinces\and the United States has 
been the means of attracting thousands of visitors. ..With travel to war-torn 
Europe prohibited, Quebec expects a larger influx than ever of American visitors 
to whom the Ancient Province offers “the unusual.” . 
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of the total value of all dairy production in Canada originates in 
Quebec, The great dairying industry is the principal division of 


93 % the’ prevince’s agricultural industry which accounts for 18.5% of 
the value of all farm products produced in the Dominion. With the spread of 
colonization ‘the’ Ancient’ Province promises to contribute to the country’s agri- 
cultural weal in a greater measure than even heretofore. 
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of all the pulp and paper manufactured by Canada’s huge industry 
comes from Quebec mills. Last year the province produced 1,850,000 
tons of paper, of which about 1,600,000 tons was newsprint. Through 


the export of newsprint Quebec makes one of the largest contributions to the 
Dominion’s favorable balance of trade; an important factor both in war and peace- 


time. Nearly $400 millions is invested in Quebec’s pulp and paper industry. 


of all wholesale and retail trade in Canada’s nine provinces 

24u% is done in Quebec: the second most important trading area in 
the Dominion. Last year retail trade amounted to about $360 
millions, or 27.8% of the aggregate returns for the whole Dominion. Wholesale 


jude of $560 millions was equal to 23.4% of all such trade in the country. Quebec 
* big factor in the Dominion's. trade life, HEN Metis phat 
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Province is Better Equipped Than go Before 
To Play Her Part in a Confederated Canada 


By JOHN LANGDON 
. Eastern Editor, The Financial Post 

Quebec stands firm! Once more her 
citizens have demonstrated that they 
stand for thrifty government; for na- 
tional unity; for sound business meth- 
ods. Actually they have always stood 
for these three cardinal principles, but 
a lack of understanding and an over- 
emphasis of conditions within the prov- 
ince,of late years, gave birth to a belief 
that Quebec—the keystone in the arch 
of Confederation—was about to go her 
own way independently of Canada. It 
needed a provincial election to erase 
that ill-founded impression. The people 
of ‘Québec spoke through the medium 
of the polls and it was no uncertain 
voice: Quebec stands firm! 

The conditions that have prevailed in 
Quebec in recent years have not been 
peculiar to the province or her people, 
Un¢ertainty about the future, unem- 
ployment, distress, and the consequent 
desire to adopt seerningly radical meas- 
ures to bring about a correction, are 
conditions that have been common to 
all nations of the world. Quebec’s prob- 
lems were not peculiarly her own but 
those of the Confederation of provinces. 
The rest of Canada did not fully under- 
stand because, in part, of the barrier of 
race and language. ¢ 

The problems of Quebec in recent 
years and the manner in which it was 
attempted to handle them have been 
widely interpreted, ofttimes to the dis- 
credit of Quebec and her people. In 
some cases it has been unintentional 
misrepresentation; again for possible 
political advantages.' The resultant 
confusion magnified the “problem” out 
of all proportion. Had the conditions 
which have prevailed in Quebec of late 
and the methods adopted to bring about 
an amelioration, taken place in any 
other province, they might well have 
been viewed in a less critical vein. 


Need of Understanding 
To understand why the recent pro- 


vincial élection in Quebec was every- . 


where regarded as being so tremend- 
ously significant, it is necessary to look 
at the conditions prevailing before 1930; 
the effect of the depression and the 
manner in which the Government of 
the day attempted to overcome the dif- 
ficulties arising outel the depression. 
Prior to 1930 Quebec experienced a 
steady and at times one might even say 


_ gpectacular growth. Her vast and richly 


diversified resources attracted capital 
from all corners of the world, They 
were developed on a huge scale. Work 
was available for everyone. Taxes weéTe 
low; the provincial debt insignificant. 
For 40 years there had been no change 
in Government. Quebec went along in 
a placid way, prosperous to a degree, 
and content with her lot, 

During this period the people had 
been attracted away from the farm to 
the rapidly growing industrial centres. 
While agriculture always has been and 
still is the backbone of the province’s 
economy, the shift from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy was taking 
place more rapidly than generally real- 
ized. When the depression set in near- 
ly two thirds of Quebec’s populatibn 
were located in urban district; 30 years 
before, the ratio was the reverse. 


Vulnerable to Depression 

Quebec was vulnerable to the depres- 
sion. Her industrialization, once a mat- 
ter of boastfulness, acted like a vicious 
boomerang. ‘Thousands were thrown 
out of employment. In more than one 
instance, whole communities went on 
relief. Industry could not bear the load. 

In past depressions industrial unem- 
ployment was a relatively minor prob- 
lem for the province, certainly not the 
overwhelming one which confronted it 
in 1932. Previously, agriculture could 
take up the slack; but this time the 
province’s basic industry was no longer 
able to do s°. 

Quebec suffered and suffered badly. 
Political capital was made of the situa- 
tion. The Government was blamed 
for being too friendly to “English cap- 
ital.” ‘The opposition, aided by a small 
group of French Canadian intelligentsia, 
bitterly assailed the Government. It 
was accused of having allowed English 
capital to rob the French Canadians of 
their birthright: the resources of the 
province were being exploited for the 
benefit of the few. Reforms were de- 


manded and remedies to restore pros- 
perity to the province were advanced, 
The arguments were not always sound, 
but at a time of distress they appealed. 
Quebec for the Quebeckers became the 
political cry and in due time the 40- 
year-old government was turned out 
and a new party came into power. 


Enter a New Era 


Quebec entered upon a new era: a 
short but hectic one. 

Tt would be foolish to deny that some 
reforms were needed in Quebec at the 
time of the change in Government, It’ 
would be equally idle to say that Que- 
bec was as progressive as some 
other provinces, Many, desirable 
changes were needed. It was not alto- 
gether the fault of the ousted Liberal 
Government that they had not been put 
in force. They had been left in abey- 
ance, simply because there had been 
no public demand for them, 

With the change in administration, 
immediate steps were taken to institute 
reforms, The Government attempted 
in a matter of months to do in the 
economic and social fields what the 
governments in. other provinces had 
taken years to accomplish, Legislation 
was passed governing hours of. work, 
conditions of labor, wages, public fi- 
nancing, exploitation of natural re- 
sources, old age pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, etc. Regulatory bodies 
were established. Millions were spent 
on highways; public buildings were 
erected. 


No Planned Economy 

All these and other reforms, hastily 
conceived and badly executed, did not 
bring prosperity back to the province 
and its people. Unemployment relief 
assumed huge proportions in the indus- 
trialized centres. The revenues of the 
municipalities and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment were far from being sufficient 
to meet the-toll of unemployment, even 
with the assistance of the Dominion 
Government. 

There was no attempt to have a plan- 
ned economy. The easiest way out of 
the morass was to borrow. And that was 
easy, altogether too easy, because of 
the high credit rating of the province. 
Money poured out, not only to meet 
relief costs, but capital expenditures.in 
many lines not a few of which were 
unjustified under the circumstances. 

No attempt was made to balance the 
provincial budget; deficits were met 
either by borrowing from the banks, 
issuing treasury notes or selling bonds 
to the public. The uncontrolled expendi- 
tures began to exceed revenues by such 
gigantic proportions that the banks 
were forced to warn the Government 
of the possible consequences—the loss 
of credit. Little heed was paid to these 
warnings. The spending went on, not 
only undiminished but increasing in 
magnitude. 


Day of Reckoning 


The inevitable happened; the invest- 
ment market would absorb no more 


"Quebec bonds. It was not that investors 


had lost confidence in Quebec ‘or her 
ability to pay; they lost. confidence in 
a Government which showed no signs 
of honoring the confidence that had 
been .reposed in it by the electorate. 

The “final break” came when the 
banks refused to grant more credit. 
Already they had permitted the Gov- 
ernment to-borrow far beyond a normal 
amount with the hope that the spending 
splurge would cease and there would 
be a return of sanity in Government 
policy. 

By this time industry and capital, 
both English and French Canadian, 
were frankly concerned. The impetu- 
ous manner in which legislation had 
been enacted was not only disturbing 
to business but actually harmful. This 
tended to nullify any attempts which 
industry itself might have made to bring 
about a lessening of unemployment, 
while new capital ventures were held 


in abeyance until conditions became 


settled, 


Confuse the Issue 

‘ Faced with an. empty treasury, the 
Government did the only thing possible 
—called an election, But the real rea- 
son for the election—the financial im- 
passe into which the province had been 
worked—was glossed over in favor of 

- 


another election cry—Canada’s partici- 
pation in the war and provincial auton, 
omy. 

The disclosures of the staggering debt 
incurred in the short period of’ three 
years shocked the inherently thrifty 
soul of the Frehch Canadian who, 
above all, knows and respects the value 
of money, especially when it is his 
money that is being spent by a thrift- 
less government. 

He was also not a little annoyed at 
the attempt to put him in an unenvi- 
able position in the eyes of his fellow 
Canadiars by questioning his loyalty 
to the Dominion. 

It will probably never be known 
whether it was the question of national 
unity or the province’s financial affairs, 
which caused Quebeckers to vote fora 
return of the Liberal Government. Both 
were important factors in influencing. 
the vote. 

The election outcome convinced: the 
rest of Canada that Quebec stood firm 
with the Dominion. But it did:more 
than that. There was a resurgence of 
confidence in Quebec’s good credit. 

The last three years have ‘been: a 
period of “trial and error.” The results 
were not altogether what was expected. 
The people gave recognition of this fact 
by voting for a return of a more ortho- 
dox administration, The three years of 
reform, therefore, have been. pushed in 
the background and Quebec swings back 
into line ready and willing to play her 
part in the Dominion’s affairs and to 
effect a solution of her more immedi- 
ate problems. 


Tackles Big Task 


The Liberal Government under Hon. 
Adelard Godbout faces a big task, com- 
plicated by the financial excesses’ of 
recent years, Nevertheless the return of. 
confidence has been predicated .on the 
belief that once more Quebec will enjoy 
a less radical administration of her 
affairs, 

Five major tasks face the Godbout 
Government, The most pressing is to 
put the province’s finances in better 
shape and balance the budget. Even the 
most optimistic do not expect that the 
budget will be balanced overnight. The 
outgoing Government not only left 
huge bank loans, but millions of unpaid 
treasury notes and. bills, ~- 


of the province’s deht ig now & matter 


of investigation, When the full indebt- 
edness is known, steps will be taken to 
put it on a consolidated basis, Expert 
assistance has already been employed 
to that end-and there is a broad. spirit 
of willingness ‘to co-operate .by the 
banks and others interested in straight- 
ening away Quebec’s financial tangle, 


The balancing of the budget will come - 


later. The immediate problem -is to 
clear away the financial debris, The 
floating debt runs into large figures. 
But there is no question of the ability 
of the province to pay the carrying 
charges and eventually to repay the 
loans in full. While the manner in 
which the debt increased in recent 
years has been unprecedented, a fact 
to bear in mind is that before the spend- 
ing splurge Quebec had an abnormally 
low debt as to actual amount and per 
capita, Despite the rapid advance, 
Quebec’s overall debt is still low and 
well within the capacity of her people 
to pay. 


Tackle Unemployment 

Of equal importance is the unem- 
ployment problem, The cost of-direct 
relief and relief works has added mil- 
lions to the debt of the province, The 
burden of unemployment is still with 
the province. No ready solution for 
this problem has been found in Quebec 
or elsewhere. It is a situation that can- 
not be side-stepped. In the past, Gov- 
ernment policies have tended to encour- 
age rather than discourage unemploy- 
ment, 

The new Government's plans are ‘in 
process of being worked. While not in 
their final stages, indications are that-a 
much closer check will be made on the 
movement of unemployed from one 
area to another, The building of ‘high- 
ways as relief projects will be more 
closely supervised. 

At the same time the Godbout 'Gov- 
ernment believes that the unemploy- 
ment problem is closely tied up-with 
colonization. The former Government 

(Continued on page 29) 


Quebec Stands Firm! 


In the course of 300 years of settle- 
ment Quebec has forged ahead. Despite 
wars and depressions, Canada’s oldest 
province has steadily gained new ground 
and contributed to the material, cultural 
and spiritual welfare of the Dominion. 
That Canada occupies such an important 

, place among the nations of the world 
today ‘is due in no small measure to the 
part played by Quebec. That province has 
reason to be proud of her contribution. 

On the land, in the forests, in thé 
mines, in.the factory, in science, in fact, 

of the oe eee 

le of Quebec have given mu t 

aot only true of the past, it is true of 

today. It is a magnificent contribution, 
appreciated, | 


in every 


things. 
The 


destiny and a big role to play 
the Nation. It is a destiny for which they 
are eminently fitted in war or peacetime. 
Canadians of the Canadians, they have 


Quebec has had her troubles in recent 
years. The dislocation brought about by 
the depression and the consequent efforts 
to improve the economic and social wel- 
fare brought to the province more than 
her fair share of attention. Public opinion 
outside of the province has been given a 
picture of improvident spending, radical 
experiments and isolation from Canada 
as a whole. Now the world knows that 


Quebec stands firmly against all these 
ple of have a high 


in Canada, 


ogee 


0% ~ of all the developed hydro-electric energy in Canada is in the 

49 V4 0 Province of: Quebec, ‘At the beginning of 1940 the province 

had nearly 4.1 million h.p..of installed capacity, an amount 

greater‘than in all of Asia, or South Africa, or South America, No other economic 

area in-the-world is:as: well supplied ‘with “white. coal” as-is Quebec; a factor 
responsible for the vast exploitation of its natural resources, 


of all: the cotton yarn: and cloth manufactured in the Dominion 

69 O ‘ comes from mills located in Quebec, Not only does the province 

lead all other provinces.in this branch of thé textile industry, but 

it also can claim’ to be the. centre ‘of the Canadian. silk and artificial ‘silk’ industry, 

as well:as ‘being an' important: producer of woollens, etc. Three out of every 10 
factory: workers in Quebec find their work in textile mills. 


of Canada’s production of asbestos ‘comes fromthe Eastern 
100% Townships of Quebec. Most of the world’s requirements of this 

highly valuable and important preduct comes from this area, 
The province has also sprung into prominence in other respects, last year producing 
18.7% of all the gold mined and 16.3% of the value of all mineral products. produced 
in the Dominion: $76.5 millions of new wealth for Canada. 





People'sBank 
Policy Helps 
Many Classes 


Mutual Savings and Loan 
System in Quebec Unique 
In Canada 


In the co-operative people’s banks 
Quebec has a unique type of finan- 
cial institutions; at least unique for 
this country. The idea of setting up 
mutual savings and lending organ- 
izations developed many years ago 
in Europe. There it has been devel- 
oped on a fairly broad scale. Or this 
side of the Atlantic, however, the 
co-operative banks have been largely 
confined to Quebec province. 

Within the past few years these 
“co-operatives” have been studied 
with. renewed interest. There is a 
demand for savings and lending 
organizations to meet the needs of. 
the person of small income. To meet 
this need quite a large number of 
private co-operatives have been 
formed of late in Quebec, Montreal, 
Saint John, Halifax, Toronto and at 
other points. They are, in the main, 
formed of workers in the same line 
of business or employed in the same 
company, ei 

This movement has been develop- 
ing at a rapid rate. For that reason 
the organization, function and extent 
of the people’s co-operatives in Que- 
bec is of wide interest. 


“Banks” Are Regulated 


The.co-operative people’s banks in 
Quebec are governed by the Quebec 
Syndicates Act, 1906. Their transac- 
tions are those of a mutual company, 
owing to the fact that they generally 
loan only to their shareholders, who 
also have the right of making 
deposits. 

This dual privilege makes them a 
savings and credit institution, avail- 
able to agricultural and industrial 
classes. Each share, generally fixed 
at $5, may be paid in installments. 
Both shares and deposits may be 
withdrawn on demand. The liability 
of each shareholder is limited to his 
subscription which generally does 
‘not exceed $2,000. 

The members must reside within 
the area of the bank's field of opera- 
tions; the by-laws may, nevertheless, 
allow those who move to another 
locality to continue members of the 
association but without eligibility to 
office, 

The larger loans are made upon 
first mortgages and the smaller ones 
upon notes. The capital and interest 
must be repaid at fixed periods in 
such a way as to extinguish the debt 
within a determinate time. 


Type of Management 


These banks are managed by three 
committees:. the board of manage- 
ment, composed of from five to nine 
members, has charge of the general 
administration of the bank; the com- 
mittee of credit, is composed of 
three to four members, examines, ap- 
proves. or rejects loans asked by 
shareholders; the board of super- 
vision, composed of three members, 
inspects and verifies the books and 


- * Natural 


Conditions in 


Quebec Create’ Growing 


| Industry _ 


Fur farming hes assumed consid- 


out until now it is to be found in 
nearly every province of the Domin- 


‘|ion. Other fur-bearing animals have 


/Pouring aluminum ingots at the Arvida smelter of Aluminum Co. of Canada. All of the exportable surplus 
of this plant has been contracted for by the British Government, 


The manager is the only official 
who receives any remuneration for 
his services. 


Make Annual Audit 


The board of supervision of each 
of the co-operative banks must have 
the operations of the bank audited 
once a year, by an inspector of a 
federation organized under the pres- 
ent law, This audit is made at the 
expense of the syndicate if it is not 
already affiliated to a federation. If 


members or by two-thirds of the 
members if there are less than 25, 


such an audit made, 


To encourage development of co- 
operative banks, the Government, in 
1932, granted a yearly subsidy of 
$20,000 to the Quebec Federation of 
district unions to foster the found- 
ing, maintenance and inspection of 
such credit societies. 

The growth and extent of opera- 
tioris. of these co-operative people's 
banks have’ been carefully recorded 
by the Provincial Government. At 
the end of 1937, the last year for 
which complete returns are avail- 
able, the co-operatives had assets of 
over $13 millions. This was divided 
as to liabilities into four main divi- 
sions: capital stock, $1,751,229; sav- 
ings, $9,768,984; reserve fund, $1,- 
327,324; entrance tax and profits, 
$323,143. The balance was made up 
of small items. 

On the assets side of the balance 
sheet the co-Operatives reported 
loans unrefunded at the end of. the 
year of $10,668,900;*cash on hand, 
$2,157,913; with thé:balance made up 
of miscellaneous items. 


Operations Are Extensive 


1937 the 256 “banks” reported 57,216 
members, of which number 56,493 
were depositors and 15,576 borrowers. 
This represents a very substantial 
increase in numbers compared with 
the returns of 1933. 

The volume of business transacted 
by the banks in the period under 
review ran to over $21% millions, 

A breakdown of the receipts and 
disbursements follows: 


Industry Takes 92/0 
es 


Primary Power Sa 


Over 92% of the primary power 
sales in Quebec represent deliveries 
to large power users. This condition 
is probably more pronounced than 
in the other provinces, where 
domestic service and small power 
users account for a larger share of 
the provincial consumption. 

A breakdown of the large power 


594 | Sales in relation to all primary sales 


. 
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Loans ....sss tee ee 
Sundries ..... eeecescccocccesess 


Disbursements 
Capital refunded 
Savings refunded ....... eccccce 
Loans & invest, ......00: *e 
General expenses 
Dividends 
Interest on deposits ....se0+ eee 
Loans reimbursed ...ccccscceses 
Cash at end of year .scccceseess 2,157,913 


Total o0ecbecccces $21,001,200 


Sea Fisheries 


Help Quebec 


Over 15,000 Workers 
Secure Livelihood From 
Operations 


Though the Atlantic Ocean lies at 
its doorstep, fishery operations have 
never assumed the importance in 
Quebec that they have in the other 
coastal provinces of the Dominion. 
The old country French are noted 
fishermen and it is surprising that 
the Quebecker has not taken to this 
form of economic endeavor in the 
same way as he has in other fields. 


documents, ascertains the value of| The operations and extent of these | The land, however, has proved the 


loans and securities required, etc.' co-operatives are impressive. During | greatest 
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AMONG THE 
PIONEERS 


N 1865 — two years before Confedera- 

tion — the Sun Life of Canada received 
its charter and thus became one of the 
first Canadian organizations to proclaim 
the advantages of co-operative security 
through Life Assurarice. 


The Sun Life of Canada is proud to have 
been associated with the early pioneers of 
Life Assurance whose resolute labours : 
have brought protection and security to 
generations of men, women and children 
throughout the Dominion. Today, over 
3,500,000 Canadian policyholders 
acknowledge the inestimable strength and 
supremacy of Life Assurance as a tried 


and trusted guardian of 


welfare. 


the people's 


PAID IN BENEFITS SINCE ORGANIZATION 


attraction, though many 
workers in' Quebec still derive a fair- 
ly substantial revenue from the fish- 
eries each year. 

Interest ‘in Quebec fisheries lies 
largely along the north shore of the 
Lower St. Lawrence and around the 
Gaspé Peninsula, The industry has 
been developed’ quite extensively in 
that section, nearly $3 millions being 
invested in vessels, boats, nets, traps, 
etc., used in primary operations of 
catching ahd landing the fish and in 
fish canning and curing establisit- 


ments. ig : 
15,000 Workers Engaged 

Approximately 15,000 people are 
émployed in the fisheries, While their 
earning power naturally fluctuates 
with the extent of the catch, revenue 
averages just under $2 millions a 
year. This, of course, does not re- 
present their total.income, for many 
of these people engage in small 
farming and bush operations, 

While not a major economic activ- 
ity, the extent of the equipment used 
in the fishing operations is quite 
impressive, 

Heavy Capital Outlay | 

Capital invested.in- the primary 
operations amounts’ to nearly $2.3 
mfillions and in fish canning and cur- 
ing establishments $400,000, making 


an aggregate outlay of $2.7 millions. |, 


This investment, is represented by 
140 canning and curing plants; over 
2,600 gasoline and Diesel boats; 2,500 
sail and row boats; 15,000 gill nets; 
18,600 hand lines; ..182,000 lobster 
traps; 2,300 small fish and. smoke 
houses, together with a great veriety 
of seines, weirs, nets. and other. type 
of gear. ; 


Postal Money Orders 
Run to $38 Millions 


Quebec with nearly 2,500 post 
offices ranks second only to-Ontario 
in this respect; in fact, Ontario has 
only 96 more post offices than the 
sister province, 

According to the latest. returns 
gross receipts of the post offices in 
Quebec amount to over $8 ‘millions 
annually. The value of money arders 
issued in the province, amounts to 
nearly $20 millions annually and that 
of money orders paid out around $18 
millions, 


Quebec Farmers 
Are Progressive 


in Quebec follow: 
% of All 


Industrial power 

Municipal motive power 
Municipal street lighting 
Munic. wholesale ‘for resale) .. 
Transp. (tramways and riys.).. 2.30 


92.55 - 


been domesticated, with the réstlt 
that this industry has steadily 


grown, and’ become an. increasingly. 
important source of new wealth to 


the country. fio iM 

Quebec’s share in this new indus- 
try has been no mean one. The 
natural ‘conditions of the provincé 
are ideal for the growth of fur farth- 
ing.’ The net result is ‘that over a 
period of years the number of farms 
in operation has increased steadily, 
as well as the value of annual out- 
put. 

More Farms in Quebec 

The most recent returns of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that there are more fur farms in 
Quebec than’in any other province; 
2,541 out of a total of 9,179. New 
farms have been established at about 
a rate of 50 a year. 

Investment in the fur farms of 
Quebec now reaches the impressive 
sum of over $3 millions. The value 
of land and buildings aggregates 
$1,350,000, while fur-bearing animals 
on the farms are worth another $1.8 
millions. Ontario is the only prov- 
ince with a heavier investment. 

In the last year for which returns 
are available the value of fur-bear- 
ing animals and pelts sold from fur 
farms amounted to $6.8 millions for 
the whole Dominion. This contrasted 
with $6.5 millions and $5.5 millions 
in the two preceding years. During 
the same period the revenue of Que- 
bec’s fur farms advanced by nearly 
$100,000 to $1,250,000. 

Trapping is Important 

Associated with fur farming is fur 
trapping, an important source of rev- 
enue in Quebec. The value of pelts 
of fur-bearing animals caught with- 


> 
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Province of Quebec— ig 
_ "" "A provinee with widely diversified ‘production | 


While manufacturing is the largest industry in value of/output , 
in the Province of Quebec, agriculture, mining, forestry and 
electrie power production form the foundation upon which such 
manufacturing is based. 
Latest available official reports show the following estimated net 
values of production: 


Agriculture ........cceee+ee++--$110,000,000 
Forests tee eReeeeeeasereesesese 103,000,000 


NN irks hte cica obsr bodes 
Electric Power ....ccccecccesccs 
COmetrnOt : «6. iivakecevccaaune 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 
51,000,000 


~ Manufactures. ..........+.++0+- 357,000,000 


Montreal, Canada’s largest city, holds a position of outstanding 
importance in the commerce, finance and industry of the Province. 


Province of Quebec Bonds 


$60 St. James Street 
Montreal 


Telephone: Harbour 2131 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Quebec City — Tel: 4-2961 


in the province runs around $2.5 
millions annually. 

While silver fox accounts for 
nearly one half of the pelts sold by 
trappers, there are numerous other 
types of fur-bearing animals caught 
in the province. These include, 
among others, otter, beaver, lynx, 
marten, fisher, mink, various types 
of fox other than silver, muskrat, 
and fitch. 


Big Fellows in Majority 
The 40 leading industries in Que- 
bec account for 76.2% of all manu- 
facturing plants; 81.7% of the capital 
invested; 83.6% of the cost of. ma- 
terials and 82.3% of the gross value 
of production. 


Quebec Sets Pace 


In Hydro Power ' 


Has Almost as Much De- 
veloped as Other Provinces 
Together 


Quebec has more developed water 


power than any other province in ‘oun 


Canade. At the beginning of this 
year the turbine installation in all 
central electric stations was 8,289,212 
h.p., of which Quebec accounted for 
4,084,763 h.p. In this respect less 


as much developed water power as 


Quebec. 


The developed water power in 
Canada by provinces, together with 
its relationship to. population, js 


4 


shown in the table below: 
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Installed 
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INDUSTRY 
COMMERCE 
FARMING 
LIGHTING 

POWER 


Gatineau Power Company serves over 23,000 industrial, commercial, residential and 


farming customers in St. Jerome, Hull, Lachute, Rawdon, St. Lin, Vaudreuil, Rigaud, 


~ Papineauville, Gatineau, Maniwaki, Aylmer, Shawville, Campbell's Bay and the surrounding 


villages and rural communities in the Province: of Quebec. 


GATINEAU. POWER COMPANY 


r 
* 


a 


The territory extending eastward from Bryson and Campbell's Bay, 
principally along the north shore of the Ottawa River to Rawdon 
and St. Lin, served by Gatineau Power Company, provides an 
excellent location for manufacturing establishments or branch’ plant 
developments. Market studies and industrial information will be 
supplied without obligation. — 
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Over $115 Millions 


Good Roads Network of Over 18,000 Miles 
Covers Quebec — Revenues From Motor Car 
Registration and Gasoline Tax Mounts Higher 


Again in recent years part of the 
outlay has been covered by Do- 
minion Government subsidies under 
the unemployment relief acts. 

The amount of money provided 
for Quebec highways and bridges 
by the Dominion Government as a 
means of unemployment relief is 
set out below: 


Highways have become a major 
business in recent years and no- 
where more so than in Quebed 
There was a time when a road was 
a means of travel between two 
points, but now it has to be the 
shortest distance between two 
points; grades reduced; curves elim- 
jnated; surface paved and roadways 
peautified 

Quebec has an investment of over | 
$115 millions in her highways. All 
sections of the province are linked 
up in the 18,000-mile good roads | 
system radiating from Montreal and | 
Quebec. It costs over $5 millions a | 
year to administer and maintain 
these highways. 

35,000 Miles of Roads 

Altogether the Ancient Province 
has some 35,000 miles of roads, but 
of this mileage just over 17,000 is 
improved earth and not capable of 
pearing the heavy traffic experi- 
enced on the main arteries. 

The type of highway and mileage 


of the Trans-Canada High 

It is worth while noting that the 
amount of money so advanced to 
Quebec was, in the main, consider- 
ably less than that given to the 
other provinces, 


Help Maintain Roads 
The principal revenues of Quebec 
|come from the registration of motor 
vehicles, operators, etc., and the 
gasoline tax. 

With the increase in the number 
of automobiles in use, both for pri- 
vate and business purposes, revenue 
from registrations has naturally 
moved forward. In 1922, for exam- 
ple; the province reported an in- 
come from this source of less than 
$2 millions; last year close to $7 
millions, 

Gasoline tax, which was institut- 
ed in 1924, has become an increas- 
ingly important source of income 
for the province. This not only re- 
flects a greater consumption of this 
product, but also an advance in the 
tax rate from two cents to eight 
cents a gallon. 

Expect More Revenue 

Since 1935 the provincial revenue 
from the gasoline tax has exceeded 
income from registrations and now 
amounts to over $7 millions annu- 
ally. In .937 the figure passed that 
mark for the first time, when the 
tax was 6 cents a gallon . Since then 
—in April—the tax was boosted to 
8 cents a gallon and the returns for 
1939 are expected to show a sharp 
gain. 

From these two sources Quebec 
gathers an income of better than 
$13 millions annually. In 1937 this 
revenue was sufficient to take care 
of new capital expenditures and 
maintenance on highways and 
bridges, but was not sufficient to 
take care of interest charges on the 
capital invested. 
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Spend Large Sum 

For some years past the annual 
liture of Quebec on highway 
astruction and maintenance has 
averaged around $10 millions annu- 
ally with slightly over half of con- 


The outlay by the province in this 
regard from 1930 to 1937 follows, 
more recent figures not being avail- 


Help from Ottawa 

The entire highway bill must be 
paid out of taxes of various kinds, 
some levied at the time of the ex- 
penditures were made and some in 
subsequent years for interest and 
retirement of debentures. In some 
provinces debentures are issued for 
particular projects, but in Quebec 
the practice has been made to pro- 
vide for highway capital expendi- 
tures out of the consolidated fund. 
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Highways Investment 


Over 2,000 mills in the province give Quebec a large share of Canada’s sawn lumber output. 


Seven Decades of Growth 


Population 
Quebec net funded debt 
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Mineral output .......++ 


Pulp made ......+seeee+s 
Power installed obvdsunse 
Improved roads ,...+.++- 
Railways . 
Auto registrations ....... 
Construction 


1891 1911 


1,488,535 2,005,776 
12,360,353 24,409,355 


1871 
1,191,516 


1921 


2,361,190 
49,277,595 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


2,058,076 
15,116,262 
18,068,323 

1,225,640 
29,731,925 


1,646,882 
17,818,589 
15,861,797 

2,243,935 
39,465,675 


932,459 
33,804,291 
15,451,539 

3,826.521 
65,353,528 


2,754,000 
50,591,000 
21,653,000 

4,205,000 

219,154,000 


ANIMALS ON THE FARM 


371,571 
754,220 
699,049 


253,377 
406,542 
376,920 
371,452 


344,290 
549,544 
419,768 
309,608 794,351 
730,286 637,088 

eae 94,926,194 


PRODUCTION 


728 2,142 
gecees 41,782,678 
58,171,081 


406,959 
1,099,389 
1,013,105 

883,920 
1,006,617 

126,759,000 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


6,584 
326,946,925 
158,207 


69,432,967 


23,034 
116,974,615 
116,753 
30,461,315 
44,555,025 80,712,496 184,374,053 
77,205,182 147,459,583 350,901,656 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


1,781,100 8,679,786 


13,818 
28,071,868 
66,714 
12,389,673 


3,026,306 
312,522 


7,173 
981,177,681 
146,763 
151,474,436 
390,119,293 
752,084,472 


15,522,988 
5,189,789 
10,000 
784,906 
1,105,385 
4,609 
5,240 
54,670 
42,774,156 


1931 


2,874,255 
60,418,250 


798,000 
47,223,000 
16,897,000 

6,198,000 
73,478,000 


301,419 
892,000 
815,449 
728,210 
733,684 
89,425,000 


1,318 
69,653,549 
25,907,681 


7,287 
1,159,982,849 
173,605 
178,389,417 
368,530,245 
801,643,772 


36,051,366 
4,812,886 
6,476,103 
1,513,658 
3,100,130 
15,090 
5,390 
177,485 

50,906,263 


1939 
or latest 
year 


3,200,000 
252,200,000 


640,000 
46,874,000 
8,228,330 
6,504,762 
91,412,000 


297,100 
1,001,700 
815,000 
744,000 
646,700 
107,872,000 


1,203 
92,259,000 
27,779,100 


8,518 
1,117,772,721 
219,033 
216,971,207 
562,889,160 
1,046,470,796 


76,500,000 
15,454,151 
33,880,697 
1,858,971 
4,084,763 


205,463 


|Life Insurance 3 
|Sales Bulk Large 


Nearly $2 Billions Reported 
in Force at End of Last 
Year 


Volume of life insurance sales in 
Quebec for 1939 will, it is expected, 
exceed $100 millions, or a little bet- 
ter than 25% ‘of that written for the 
Dominion as a whole, This is ap- 
proximately the same amount as re- 
perted the year before. It is of inter- 
est to note the'dollar value of new 
life- insurance sales in the province 
has varied but little in recent years, 
ranging from a ‘high of $110.1 mil- 
lions in 1937 to a low of $99.9 mil- 
lions over a period of five years, 

Insurance policies in force in 
Quebec at the beginning of 1939— 
the most recent returns available— 
amounted to the huge figure of $1,- 
879,518,149, according to returns of 
the Provincial Insurance Bureau. 
This figure represents an increase of 
0.25% compared with the value of 
the policies in force at the close of 
1937, 

Highlights of 1939 

Forty-seven life insurance com- 
panies operated in the province last 
year. During 1938 seven of the com- 
panies did not secure a renewal of 
their permits except to ensure the 
upkeep of the policies in force. 

Premiums paid to the companies 
showed an increase of 0.13% in 1938 
to $57.3 millions, Distribution to 
policyholders amounted to $39.6 
millions, compared with $39 millions 
the year before. 

Policies in force with the 109 
mutual aid societies in the province 
totalled $134.8 millions. 

Premiums paid to fire insurance 
companies were $13.2 millions 
against $12.8 millions the year pre- 
viously. The amount paid out for 
fire losses dropped $1,687,681 to just 
over $6.6 millions, 

Automobile insurance premiums 
totalled $5.4 millions and payments 
to more than $3.7 millions. 


Quebec Opens Areas 
For Colonization 


In furtherance of its colonization 
plans, the Quebec Government an- 
nually spends large sums of money 
in opening up new territories 
through the construction of high- 
ways. In the last five years expendi- 
tures in colonization roads have 
averaged around $2 millions annu- 
ally. 


Quebec Looks After 
Canada's Shoe Needs 


Total production of leather foot- 
wear in Canada the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 were 17.9 million pairs 
against 168 million in the same 
period of last year. Well over half 
of the total output was accounted for 
by plants located in Quebec. 


J N 1882, the Company which is now Northern Elec- 
tric was started in Montreal. Today a chain of 22 
branch warehouses across Canada exemplify the 
development of this National Electrical Service. North- 
ern Electric maintains manufacturing, distributing and 
merchandising services, vast in scope, varied in 
character and always keyed to meet the ever chang- 
ing problems of tomorrow.” Whatever equipment is 
required to generate, transform, distribute or use 
electricity for industrial, commercial, residential or any 
other purpose—it is available from any one of 
Northern Electric's strategically located branches 
across this wide Dominion. 


Northern 
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A NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SERVICE 
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Be iiccick te 
number of potential customers in the. specialized 
and concentrated French-Canadian market you 
should use their favourite Sunday newspaper. 
And Sunday La Patrie, reaching over 150,000 
families and more than 600,000 readers, leads all. 


French Sunday newspapers. 


IN 1939 French speaking Canadians paid 
news-dealers over $307,000 for their copies of La 
Patrie. Housewives reading La Patrie purchase 
supplies for nearly 2.000,000 meals every day. 
Every year La Patrie families drive their auto- 
mobiles over 11,000,000 miles, which means they 
buy a lot of gasoline, oil, tires and other accessor- 
ies — as well as new automobiles. 


THESE down-to-earth statistics revealing the 
potential sales opportunities of |the French Cana- 
dian market reached by La Patrie have been 
published in a booklet — “The French Market” — 
which is yours for the asking. 


THE WEEKEND EDITIONS of La Patrie have 
a net paid circulation today of over 150,000. And 
La Patrie is a complete paper — with Sunday 
reading for the whole family (over 600,000 readers). 


ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 
COMIC SECTION 
MAGAZINE SECTION 
NEWS AND FEATURES 


AND Le Patrie — first in circulation, advertis- 
ing lineage, number of advertisers and number of 
pages — is now regarded as absolutely essential 
by over 700 national advertisers as the most 
effective medium for covering the French-Cana- 
dian market. 


Further details through your 
advertising agent or write. 


SUNDAY 


MEMBER A.B.C, MEMB ER A.B.C, 


JOURNAL OU -:DIMANCHE 


La Patrie Publishing Company Limited, La Patrie Bldg., Montreal 
Ontario Office: Great Britain and Continent: 


H ROSE, 201 McKinnon Bidg. CLOUGHER CORP., 26 Craven St 
—S Melinda St., TORONTO LONDON W.C. 2, England 


U.S.A, Representative: 
THE KATZ AGENCY INC, Branches throughout the U.S.A. 
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The Province of Quebec’s motto is indicative of the Province’s 


proud tradition, its partnership in a united Canada, the inherent ’ 


stability of its peoples expressing their will through their government 


UEBEC is the largest province. in the 

Dominion of Canada. It covers an area 
of 703,653 square miles. The total dimen- 
sions of France, Belgium, Great Britain and 
Spain are not even quite equal to the actual 
surface of Québec. 


Québec’s orography is very interesting, 


there being three groups of mountains; They: 
Laurentians, the Appalachians and the _ 


Monteregians. A wide system of plains and 
low lands extends between the aforesaid 
mountain ranges. ‘ 


Québec’s great artery is the St. Lawrence 
River, 2,100 miles long, from its source to 
the gulf. The St. Lawrence Rivet is indeed 
a mighty one. Into it flow the waters of the 
Great Lakes and of innumerable rivers. At 


‘its estuary, at Cape Gaspé, it is 100 miles 


wide. 


Nature has endowed Québec with .a 
healthy climate, rich soil and sub-soil, beau- 
tiful scenery, thriving towns and rural com- 
munities, diversified agriculture,.vast indus- 
tries, and such important hydro-electric 
development and possibilities, that it may 
safely be said they are unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. 


The population of the Province is well 
over the 3,000,000 mark. The French- 
speaking people constitute the great major- 
ity, but the minority is treated with the utmost 
justice and shown every possible regard. 


Montréal is the metropolis of Canada, 
counting no less than 1,128,000 souls. 


Québec universities, colleges and schools 
of all sorts are amongst the very best. There 


are over 9,000 schools. “The total number of 


pupils enrolled is 700,259 and the number of. 


teachers, 27,999. The average attendance 
is 83.80. 


Scientific and technical education are 
highly advanced. 


The standard of living and the degree of 
culture in this Province favourably compare 
with those of any of the very best North 
American communities. In arts, literature, 


as well as in sciences and ‘research work,. 


Québec is rapidly forging ahead. After 
being carefully trained in our own schools 
and universities, bursars are sent to Europe 
and the United States for supplementary 
training. ; 


Charitable institutions, whether subsi- 
dized or not, are second to none in America. 


Québec was the first province to establish 
government liquor control. 


Québec ranks first amongst her sister- 
provincesas regards the quality of her butter, 
cheese, cattle, etc., winning first place in 
many contests. 


Québec’s fisheries are numbered amongst 
the most extensive in the world. 


The capacity of turbines -installed in 
Québec is 4,000,000 h.p., or about half the 
total for Canada. 


The value of fur-bearing animals on farms 
amounts to some $10,000,000.00, whilst the 
land and buildings.of fur farms are estimated 
at some $7,000,000.00. 


The length of surfaced roads is 17,880 
miles. 


The railway mileage in the Province is 
5,264.40. 


The Government of the Province of 


Hon. Adélard Godbout, Premier 


The total number of miles covered by 
tramways in 1937 was 37,596,978, and the 
capital of the tramway’ companies for the 
same year amounted to $59,733,000.00. 


Québec has raw materials in abundance, 
industrial sites strategically located, com- 
plete rail and water.facilities, attractive elec- 
tric power rates, ten deep water ports, etc. 


Québec is a good province to live in. It is 


_ the land of plenty and liberty. 


Besides, it is a beautiful province, well’ 


worthwhile visiting. Gaspesia is the gem of 
the Lower St. Lawrence. The Eastern Town- 
ships, the St. Maurice Valley, the Lauren- 
tians, the Lake St. John district, picturesque 
Québec city and environs, Montréal city and 
the adjoining countryside all unfold before 
the tourist a great wealth of attractions and 
scenery. 


Fishermen and hunters think there is no 
place like the Province of Québec, as our 
lakes, rivers and forests teem with fish and 
game. | 


The French character of our people, their 
quaint customs and handicrafts, all vie with 


one another to make our province the para- 


dise of those who want, in an old world atmos- 
phere and in beautiful surroundings, to for- 
get their cares and worries. 


Winter \sports such as skiing, ski-joring, 
tobogganing, skating, etc., may be enjoyed 


_ throughout the Province. . 


Québec invites you and wishes you /a 
bienvenue. 


Join the happy millions who visit us each 
year. 


Quebec 
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Rayon, Silk and Hosiery 
Made in Quebec Mills 
By W. M. BERRY 


Measured in terms of employment 
and wages, @ yardstick which is of 
the most direct interest to the people 
of the Dominion, the textile industry 
ranks first among manufacturing 
industries of Quebec in the number 
of people it employs. Over 30%, or 

three out of every ten factory work- 

find their jobs in textile mills. 
other yardsticks give different re- 
gults—textiles stand only fourth in 
the number of plants and only third 
in the amount of capital invested in 
its mills and moachinery, but in 
amount of Wages paid and in number 
of employees it has stood first for 

some years. 

Centre of Industry 

Quebec's dependence on the tex- 
tile industries for employment re- 
sults both from its maintained lead 
in older branches of the industry and 
from the rapid development of some 
of its newer branches, Since the 
early days the Canadian cotton in- 
dustry has been centred in Quebec 
and now has about 16,000 people on 
its payrolls. The Quebec mills ac- 
count for 72% of the cotton output 
in Canada. 

The newer rayon and silk indus- 
tries which have seen such a marked 
development in the 15 years since 
their establishment ere almost as 
predominantly a Quebec industry. 
They now employ about 6,500 people 
jn Quebec, which is almost 70% of 
the Canadian tota) in this field. 

Knitting of silk hosiery is another 
large textile enterprise in which 
Quebec contributes almost 60% of 
the Canadian output; about 7,500 
workers are nOw engaged by all the 
Quebec knitting industries. There 
are also other branches of the tex- 
tile industry in which Quebec shares 
in varying degree. 

Quebec Claims Half 

Roughly speaking about one half 
of the textile plants in the Dominion 
are located in Quebec. Considered 
on the basis of output, the position 

_ of the Quebec mills stands out even 
more prominently. The Ildrgest 
plants are located in French Canada 
and the policies established by the 
companies in this area very largely 
determine those for the balance of 
the industry. 

Though the metropolitan centre 
of Montreal is the location of several 
mills the greater part of the activ- 
ity is centred in and around the ter- 
ritory known as the Eastern Town- 
ships. This section, sometimes call- 
ed the New England of Canada, does 
not belie its name. It is a highly 
industrialized district and for vari- 
ous reasons the cotton industry ap- 
pears to thrive init. Plenty of power 
is available at low cost; labor is 
ample; there is an abundance of 
water, while suitable living condi- 
tions in the small towns work to the 
advantage of the employees. 

Attractive to Industry 

Aside from primary cotton manu- 
facturing, however, Quebec is noted 
for its numerous silk mills, both 

artificial and real, In recent years 
the Quebec market has been an im- 
portant purchaser of-.raw silk, to- 
gether with complementary materi- 
als for manufacture into the finished 
article. Many new plants have. been 
erected as demand for silk, com- 
bined with low prices, has stimu- 
lated production to new high levels. 

Throughout thé Eastern Town- 
ships, and along the North Shore of 
the St. Lawrence, may be found 
many silk or synthetic silk manu- 
facturing plants. Among the more 
prominent operators are Canadian 
Celanese at Drummondville; Beld- 
ing Corticelli at St. Hyacinthe, 
Coaticook, St. Johns, and Montreal; 
Associated Textiles and others. The 

same factors which appealed to the 
cotton manufacturers draw the silk 
companies to Quebec; and particu- 
lar attention should be paid to this 
industry in any investigations into 
the potentialities of the French Can- 
ada market. 

The woollen and knit goods indus- 
tries also have their representatives 
in Quebec, At Sherbrooke is located 
what is reputed to be the oldest and 
largest woollen mill in the Domin- 
ion, that of the Paton Manufactur- 
ing Co. At St. Jerome the Regent 
Knitting Mills have a modern plant, 
while ‘at St. Hyacinthe, Penmans 
operates a large factory manufactur- 
ing a wide line of knit goods and 
woollens. Then there is Ayers’ plant 
at Lachute, as well as other and 
smaller operators, 


Important to Community 
However significant the textile in- 
cusinies are to the province as a 
whole, their welfare is a matter of 
most importance in those communi- 
‘es which textile employment has 
built into important industrial cen- 
tres, There are textile mills in over 
50 Places in Quebec, and in some of 
“em textiles are the sole or by far 
the most important source of employ- 
ment. Perhaps a unique feature of 
this development is the number of 
formerly almost rural areas which 
have developed in this way in the 
‘ast 10 or 15 years, quite outside of 

» Montreal or Other old established 
‘mportant urban centres. 

The development of the city of 
Drummondville would be a good 
xample of the growth of the textile 
towns which have sprung up 
throughout the Eastern Townships 
and elsewhere. Fifteen years ago 
ere was one textile plant in Drum- 
mondville employing about 100 
People. Now there are five impor- 
fant concerns—Canadian Celanese, 
Drummondville Cotton, Louis Roes- 
sel, Butterfly Hosiery and Dominion 
Silk Dyeing, and between them they 
te employing close to 5,000 people. 

No elaboration is needed to indi- 
‘te what this must have meant to 
the town, to its merchants and to 
the surrounding farming area. There 
ae humerous other towns where the 

€ course hag been repeated in 
@eater or less degree—Sherbrooke, 
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Over Two Thirds of Cotton,‘ 


CLOTHING A NATION 


: Quebec is the centre of the Domin- 
ion’s textile industry. Now that war 
has come the province's textile 
plants work at capacity meeting new 
demands and at the same time look- 
ing after ordinary day-in and day- 


Three Rivers, St. Johns, Granby, St. 
Jerome, Magog, Valleyfield, Cowans- 
ville, Farnham, Louiseville, Mont- 
magny, Montmorency, 


Industry’s Current Status 

Since the future of so many Que- 
bec communities is tied up with the 
position and prospects of their tex- 
tile industries, some examination of 
their situation is required. 

The cotton industry is almost en- 
tirely confined to selling in the Can- 
adian market and its prosperity de- 
pends on the state of that market 
and on what share it can supply in 
competition with imported goods. It 
usually secures about 70% of the 
Canadian business and imports sup- 
ply the remainder. Through 1939 its 
experience followed a chequered 
course, starting with subnormal op- 
erations from January through June 
and gradually turning over to near- 
capacity levels from August through 
December. On the whole its opera- 
tions were considerably better than 
1938 and slightly below 1937. How- 
ever, the current financial years of 
the companies coincide more with 
the better operating months of last 
summer and fall and through to next 
spring which, judging from current 
order books, will see near-capacity 
operations continued. 


Stand to Gain 

This does not ‘mean that imports 
have fallen off as yet, although it 
may be too early to judge their fu- 
ture trend once war conditions take 
their full effect. Actually figures to 
the end of November, 1939, show 
shipments into Canada are up over 
the previous year—several times 
from Japan, double from the United 
States and 20% from Great Britain. 
It is clear that to date the Canadian 
market has drawn heavily from all 
sources, domestic and foreign, but 
over the long term Canadian mills 
naturally stand.to gain from what- 
ever interference occurs in outside 
supplies. Certainly Quebec mills will 
continue near-capacity operations 
over the! near-by months with the 
accompanying features of higher 
employment, full-time working and 
increased payrolls. 

The normal position of the rayon 
and silk industry %s that it supplies 


j}about 80% of its home market and 


does a fair export business with 
other Empire countries. In common 
with other Quebec industries there 
was a sharply increased demand for 
its products from September through 
December, part of which was met 
by drawing on large stocks which 
the industry was carrying at the be- 
ginning of that period. Operations 
were stepped up moderately as a re- 
sult and the inventory position put 
in somewhat better shape, both fac- 
tors indicating continued operations 
at a fairly satisfactory rate over 
near-by months. Export business is 
uncertain; the incustry has already 
lost most of its English market, but 
other outlets have maintained a fair 
demand. 
Record Year in 1939 

The silk hosiery knitters, in Que- 
bec and elsewhere, had a record year 
in 1939. They supply all Canadian 
demands and export about 20% of 
their production, chiefly to Empire 


factor being the sharp rise in raw 
silk prices to more than double the 
levels of a year ago. Consequent 
hosiery price rises have not at all 
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out business. In terms of employ- 
ment ,and wages, Quebec's textile 
industries rank first among the 
manufacturing industries in the 
province in the number of people it 
employs. Over 72% of the cotton 


output in Canada comes from Que- 
bec; an even larger percentage of 
silk and artificial silk is “Made in 
Quebec,” while six out of every 10 
pairs of:silk hosiery made in Canada 
comes from Quebec mills. 


Back Colonization 


Return to Land Helps Solve 
Quebec's Manpower Problems 


Since 1910 colonization in Quebec 
has been revived with renewed vigor, 
due in a large measure to the efforts 
of the Government. : 

In this undertaking the object was 
twofold; to extend the agricultural 
domain and retain on the land at 
least a portion of the excess popu- 
lation of the older parishes, which 
otherwise would have drifted to the 
cities, Though this exodus*from the 
country to the industrial centres has 
not been altogether stemmed, a great 
number of farmers’ sons have re- 
mained on the land. From 1901 to 
1935, for example, more than 368 
agricultural parishes were founded 
in the colonization regions, in par- 
ticular in the fertile districts of 
Abitibi, Temiscamingue, Lake St. 
John and the Lower St. Lawrence 
(Rimouski, . Matane, Bonaventure 
and Gaspe counties). " 

Help Along Colonization 

During these years tiie Govern- 
ment showed its active encourage- 
ment toward colonization by means 
of various practical measures: sale 
of lots to colonists at low prices and 
on easy payment conditions; substan- 
tial yearly grants for colonization 
road building; distribution of seeds; 
building of chapel-schools; repatria- 
tion of Franco-Americans; intensive 
publicity, etc. Moreover, in 1923, the 
Department of Colonization inaugur- 
ated the granting of premiums for 
cleafing the land and for the first 
ploughing. 

In 1931, however, the economic 
depression continued to make itself 
more and more manifest with the re- 
sult that the number of employees 
in industriel establishments was con- 
stantly diminishing. Many of the 
unemployed having been resident in 
the city for only a few years desired 
nothing better than a means of re- 
turning to rural life. Diocesan col- 
onization societies and various other 
organizations joined their efforts to 
those of the Government and colon- 
ization entered a new era of activity. 

Spend Millions on Work 

However, the funds available did 
not allow of a movement of suffi- 
cient scope to erase unemployment. 
In October, 1934 a colonization con- 
gress was held and resolutions adopt- 
ed, which were sanctioned at the 
following session of parliament, The 
sum of $10 millions was set aside 
for colonization purposes and the 
carrying into effect of the plan was 
completed by June 30, 1937. 

In accordance with an agreement 
signed by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments at the end of 1936, 
every qualified would-be colonist 
may obtain, in order to permit him 
to settle on Crown land, a maximum 


costs and when they do the industry 


grant of $1,000 of which $820 is to 
be paid in the two first years and, 
if necessary, $100 the third year and 
$80 the fourth year. : 
Work of Co-operation 

The Dominion of Canada, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and the municipality 
wherein the would-be settler re- 
sides, contract to pay in equal shares 
the amount of the grant. However, 
the Provincial Government has con- 
sented to pay the municipality's 
share, except in the case of towns 
where it contributes toward direct 
relief. The choice of families and 
the control of grants are in the 
hands of a commission comprising 
representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of the 
two principal railroad companies. 

Up to June 30, 1938, the Commis- 
sion had received 4,854 applications, 
of which 1,281 had been refused and 
2,373 accepted. The families estab- 
lished numbered 1,200 and formed a 
population of more than 7,400. One 
hundred and nine other heads of 
families settled on the land had 
abandoned their lots. In accord- 
ance with this plan the sum of $326,- 
414.30 had been paid out, 

Broaden Out Plan 

Only married men, without means 
of support, or likely to be without, 
are allowed the benefits of the above 
plan. A great number of others, 
without being in actual want, lack 
the means to settle themselves. To 
help these and the unmarried man, 
the Provincial Government has pro- 
vided another plan. The Coloniza- 
tion Department sells them lots of 
arable land at the ordinary rates but 
allows them various subsidies. 

During the 1937-38 financial year, 
7,711 applications were made to this 
branch, Of these several applicants 
went no further than the preliminary 
step, others took advantage of the 
first-mentioned plan and still others 
asked to be settled on unoccupied 
land or in accordance with the plan 
for farmers’ sons, In all, 1,324 colon- 
ists were established by means of the 
provincial plan. The number and 
amount of grants were as follows: 
To build or repair 

houses, 
To build  stable- 

bar: 


$263,683 
26,200 


To a farmer who establishes his 
gon on a farm, of which he becomes 
the purchaser, or on land he already 
owns or on a part, consisting of from 
50 to 100 acres, of his own farm the 


all to $803,400, Since this-policy was 
adopted in 1933, 11,105 farmers’ song 
have been settled. 
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Province of Quebec 


@ One newspaper, La Presse, is the medium of contact 
with the majority French-speaking ‘group which comprises 
more than 60% of the population in Greater Montreal 
and of as high as 90% in nearby centres. 
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The most widely read newspaper in Montreal, with the 
largest daily circulation (155,000) in the Province of 
Quebec, La Presse provides the most extensive coverage 
of the vast Montreal Market District—over two million 
people, 72.8% of whom think, speak, read and buy in 


French. 


Advertisers depend on La Presse as a unique means of 
influencing the larger proportion of purchases in this 


prosperous trading which 


$535,000,000 in annual retail sales. 


area registers more than 


La Presse ‘not only reaches the majority group in this 
predominant market of the Province, day after day 
throughout the week; La Presse Saturday edition with 
Rotogravure provides also the largest week-end circulation 


— over 172,000, of which more than 105,000 is in 
Greater Montreal. 


For further information, consult your own advertising 
-agency; or the advertising manager, La Presse, Montreal. 
* 


S. L. Rees, 820 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


The Clougher Corporation, 26 Craven Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


William J. Morton Co. 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave., W. 
Chicago Office: 410 N: Michigan Ave. 


_A PRESSE 
THE LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 


IN MONTREAL AND IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC | 


In 1939, asin 1938, La Presse carried more automotive and general advertising lineage, exclusive 
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of promotional advertising, for other publications, than any other newspaper in North America. 
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‘Louis Hebert was Canada’s first 


economy of the province rests upon 
“agriculture and will undoubtedly 


Agricultural Diversification Gives Stability 
Nearly One Third “Live Off the Land” 


continue to do so for many years to |. 


$871 Millions Invested 

Today the invested farm capital 
in Quebec amounts to the huge fig- 
ure of $871.7 millions, or nearly 20% 
of that for all Canada. Lands and 
buildings represent a value of $684 
millions; equipment $72 millions and 
livestock over $115 millions. 

The extent of farm capital in the 
province in relation to that for all 
Canada during 1938 and 1937, the lat- 
est years available, is se: out in the 
following table: 

Farm Capital in Quebec 


(In one of Dollars) 
bec Canada 
131 $3,584,877 
pment eeeeesece tees 72,3530 475,650 
Livestock ....sse0 eveee 115,243 594,053 
871,724 4,654,580 


Land & bidgs. Seectese 
Equi 


pagcsecccocvescoey 874,645 4,722,583 
Live Off the Farm 

There are roughly three million 
people in Quebec and of this number 
about one third are classified as 
“rural.” This in itself indicates the 
tremendous importance of agricul- 
ture to the economic life of the prov- 
ince, where one out of three people 
depend upon the farm for their live- 
lihood. 

While the love of the soil is deeply 
ingrained in the Quebecker, the trek 
from the farm to the city has been 
going on in Quebec as in other prov- 
inces, though of late years it has not 
been of any particular consequence. 
But in the earlier years the rapid 
industrialization of the province had 
a very pronounced effect on the bal- 
ance as between urban and rural 
population. In 1871 the rural popu- 
lation of Quebec amounted to 80% 
of the whole, whereas in 1931 it 
reached only 37%. Since then the 
ratio has been maintained due in 
large part to the colonization efforts 
of the Provincial Government. 


Stress Mixed Farming 

Because a larger percentage of the 
farm population in Quebec “live off” 
the soil, agricultural operations are 
diversified, Mixed farming, always 
stressed as an important feature of 
sound agricultural devélopment, has 
been developed intensively in Que- 
bec. This province has built up 
agriculturally minded communities 
which have established diversified 
farming on a particularly broad 

* gcale, 

If anything, dairying may be said 
to be the most important division of 
agricultural operations in Quebec. 
However, the farmers derive a con- 
siderable proportion of their revenue 
from other sources, Other sources of 
income are field crops, fruit and 
vegetables, poultry and eggs, maple 
products, fur farming, tobacco grow- 
ing; etc. 

Field Crop Returns 

Last year the field crops of Quebec 
had a value of $91.4 millions. This 
was the largest return reported since 
1934 and substantially above the 
annual average of the past decade. 
Compared with 1938 there was an 
increase of around $5 millions in in- 
come. 

Hay and clover represented the 
most important field crop, its value 
being far in excess of that of any 
-other crop in this division. Oats 
ranked second, followed by potatoes. 
The trend of field crop production 
in Quebec during recent years, to- 
gether with detailed returns for 1939 
and 1938 follow: 
Field Crop Values 
eee 1936 sete 
1933 ...q 67,512,000 1937 ..., 
1934 ..... 98,300,000 1938.,... 
1935 ..... 83,616,000 1939... 
Breakdown of Returns 
1939 


1932 
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Fodder corn 2,200,000 
This list of field crops provides 
ample proof of the broad diver'sifica- 
tion of farming in the province. 
Dairy Industry Important 
Quebec's share in Canada’s dairy 


industry is second in importance 
only to that of Ontario. According 


Cheese making forms one of the main branches of ‘Quebec's dairying 
industry. This view of cheese “ageing” is one that can be duplicated in 
many parts of the province. 


to the most recent returns compiled 
by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture this province accounts for 
nearly one quarter of the total value 
of the Canadian output. Thus in 1938 
the value of dairy production in 
Canada was $220.1 millions, of which 
sum Quebec contributed over $55.7 
millions. 

The dairy industry, owing to its 
origin and importance is one of the 
foremost in the province. As early 
as 1629, there were 70 head of cattle 
on a farm situated at Cape Tour- 
mente, while New France had al- 
ready 3,107 in 1667. Up to the middle 
of the 19th century, its progress ‘was 
rather slow, butter and cheese were 
then made on the farms with very 
primitive implements. In 1861 Que- 
bec produced 15.9 million pounds of 
butter and less than 700,000 lb. of 
cheese. 

Establish First Factory 

The first cheese factory was estab- 
lished at Dunham in 1865, and a syn- 
dicate of @armers founded the first 
butter factory in Canada, in 1873, 
at Athelstan. Another important 
fact worthy of note is that the first 
centrifugal separator used in Amer- 
ica was imported from Denmark in 
1882, and installed in a factory at St. 
Mary. 

Industry Grows Rapidly 

Later, however, this industry made 
rapid strides: while there were only 
25 cheese factories in 1870, their num- 


than dairy products. Fluid milk 
sales account for almost one half of 
the total value of dairy products, 

The importance of the dairy in- 
dustry in the agricultural life of the 
province in recent years, together 
with a breakdown of the returns for 
1938 gnd 1937 follows: 


Dairy Production 
Quebec Canada 


s $ 
55,702,500 220,163,527 
55,711,347 215,623, 
50,437,572 198,671,764 


Quebec Returns 
1938 


Farm animals also constitute an 
important branch of Quebec agri- 
culture, The importance of the dairy 
industry shows up clearly in the farm 
animal returns; milch cows in the 
province accounting for nearly 25% 
of all those in the Dominion. The 
number of sheep and hogs in the 
province rank almost as importantly 
in respect to the Dominion returns, 
but in the case of other animals, in- 
cluding poultry, the proportions are 
somewhat lower, 

This is set out in the following 
table: 


Farm Animals in Quebec 
No. in 1938 


ber increased to 728 butter and | Horses 
cheese factories in 1890 and reached Ot 


2,142 in 1910. 
From that time on a movement of 


concentration took place reducing |,.0c. 


their number to 1,808 in 1920 and 
1,203 in 1937. ,At the latter date 
there were also 39 skimming and 
receiving stations, 11 ice cream 
plants and 49 pasteurization plants 
and factories of other products. 
This concentration is the result of 
the evolution of the dairy industry. 
Factories situated too closely to one 
another have merged in order to 
effect economies and others have 
been replaced by skimming stations. 
Production Moves Ahead 
Despite the concentration in the 
number of factories, production of 
butter and cheese has constantly in- 
creased. This trend is clearly shown 
in the following table: 
Dairy Industry in Quebec 


1,994,000 | ! 


most of the annual production of 
manufactured dairy products. Actu- 
ally the biggest source of revenue 
for the Quebec dairy industry is from 
the sale of fluid milk used for other 


Farmers Create Wealth 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Canada 


175,074 


1,020,217 


Tobacco Trade Runs 


To Millions 


Quebec Industry Accounts 
For 80%, of Total Dominion 
Returns 


Canada’s ‘tobacco manufacturing 
trade centres in Quebec, Any doubt 
on that score is quickly dispelled by 
an examination of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics returns on the industry. In 
the latest report available, it is shown 
that over 80% of the value of all 
tobacco processed in Canada comes 
—— plants located in Quebec prov- 


While there are over 90 tobacco 
manufacturing establishments in the 
country, the trade is very largely 
under control of three manufactur- 
ers, all of whom have their principal 
operations in Montreal. 

Major Share of Trade 

How these and other Quebec com- 
panies dominate the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry is shown in the 
following compilation: 

Quebec Canada 


Value of output |”. $38338,640 945-110 138 
Report Huge Output 
The relation of output of the Que- 
bec ee those for the whole Do- 
minion an equally impressive 
showing for the former: 


Quebec Canada 
2,547,219 2.547.219 
30 50 


cept cigars and 

shown in unit of —e— 
av » a8 information would 

disclose output of individual plants, 
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It is bad news for Herr Hitler that Quebec's cotton 
textile production has tripled since 1914. In fact, 
all textile production has tripled throughout the 
Dominion. Today the textile industry provides 
employment for orfe in every five Canadian 
industrial workers. And textiles stand second 
among all industries in the sum of wages annually 
paid. 


In this war the Dominion is no longer economi- 
cally dependent on one main product, as it was 
in 1914. Then we grew wheat—the best in the 
world. We still grow the best wheat in the world, 
but we’ are also among the world’s leaders in 
many varieties of manufactures, and in metals 
and forest products. | 


In spite of debts and depressions, ’/our versatility 
of production makes Canada stronger today than 
it was twenty-five years ago.’ This is bad news 
for Herr Hitler. 
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Tourist 


Quebec's Summer and Winter Attract ions Bring 
Trade Worth Over $60 Millions. Ancwilly: 


Influx of tourists to Canada has 
sed considerably in recent 

rs. Thousands of travellers from 
the United States and abroad, each 
r, jeave several millions of dollars 
with hotels, stores, transportation 
companies and other public services, 
that the revenue from tourist traf- 
become an important unseen 
in the Dominion’s trade 


& 
fic has 
element 
palance. : 

This revenue, especially that 
ught in by visitors from the 
Pnited States, assumes a new impor- 
tance in wartime, It provides in 
'prge measure the exchange neces- 
gry to purchase certain essential 
materials in the States and in that 
way the tourist trade is of vital im- 
portance to the country ‘as a whole. 


Quebec Trade Important 

Quebec is an important factor in 
fhe Canadian tourist trade. Last year 
yisitors to the province left an esti- 
mated $60 millions. This was about 
$15 millions less than in the previ- 
gus year, due almost entirely to the 
nsettiement created by the threat 
and then the actual occurrence of 
war, Not all of the money came from 
the United States. A fairly substan- 
tial proportion came from visitors 
travelling from other-provinces in 
the Dominion. 

Reassurances given out by the 
Dominion Government respecting 
the free and easy access of the Amer- 
jean visitor into the country and the 
United States President's manifesto 
urging American citizens to travel 
in America are expected to bring 
about a resumption of the normal 
yolume of traffic during the current 
year. 

The number of visiting tourists to 

Quebec is also influenced by well 
organized publicity and advertising 
efforts. In addition to the efforts 
put forth by the Canadian Travel 
Bureau, the Quebec Government 
annually undertakes an extensive 
advertising and publicity campaign. 
Moreover it maintains provincial 
tourist bureaus in Quebec and Mont- 
real, as well as information bureaus 
at Niagara Falls and Windsor. Local 
associations, regional tourist bureaus 
and automobile clubs effectively 
second the Government’s efforts. 


Tourist Attractions Rich 


Quebec is rich in all those elements 
which contribute to attract the tour- 
ist: age, historic interest, beautiful 
scenery and recreation facilities. Its 
picturesque landscapes bear favor- 
able comparison to those of other 
provinces or foreign countries; its 
countless rivers and lakes are well 
gocked with fish; its forests abound 
with game of various kinds; places 
of historic interest are numerous, In 


‘DOMINION’ STANDS FIRM . . 


In War as in Peace 


For since the advent of war,.the 380 units of Dominion 
Stores Limited, extending from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to 
Sydney, N.S., have stood firm on the home front, main- 
taining well regulated food distribution, keeping vital 
necessities in supply and food prices at fair levels. 
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scenery of unique ch an B- 
All sections of the PEovince have 


for the King of ¥ 
bay, in the summer gf” 
sembled the armada % bi 
ried Canada’s first cOB 
soldiers across the Atlantic 
theatre of war in Europe, 
side of these two es, 
has pursued its tranquil 
more than four cen 

long era of peace and f¢ 

tion from a restless world 
imprint upon the land an¢ 

Gaspé is today a land W ¢h 
no counterpart elsewhere @m ' #@ Con- 
tinent. Its scenery remain vio- 
lated. Great forests cover j.¢ steep 
hillsides; its streams and lates teern 
with fish; humble, inviting villages 
dot its shoreline. It is an @imea that 
the machine age seems to hae skip- 
ped. Old customs and ol@@r tradi- 
tions live on in an era when Stich 
things are either forgottem or dis- 
carded elsewhere and simplicity ‘is 
the keynote of a civilization that gtill 
finds its roots and its fruits ip the 
soil and the sea. 

That is Gaspé. Accessible By mod- 
ern highway or the streamlined 
equipment of the Canadian National 
Railways. It is only one of the many 
rich offerings of Quebec for the 
tourist. 


All Year Season 

In mentioning Quebec’s ‘tourist 
traffic, or, as it is more commonly 
known in the province, “tourism,” no 
story would be complete without 
reference to winter sports. There 
was a time, not many years @p6, 
when the tourist flow stopped wiih 
the approach of cold weather. Now- 
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Winter sports draw thousands to Quebec’s snow-clad hills and mountains. 


The French Have a Name 
For lt —Sucre d’Erable 


adays Quebec has an all-year-round 
tourist traffic, thanks to its Lauren- 
tian mountains and the popularity 
of skiing. In this area, stretching 
from the other side of Quebec City 
down the St. Lawrence Valley, and 
sweeping west to the Gatineau Hills 
north of Ottawa, Quebec has one of 
the greatest ski countries in the 
world. 

It would be no exaggeration to say 
that in the last 10 years Quebec has 
brought into being a ski factory 
which, in importance, ranks with 
many of the older-established manu- 
facturing industries. The thousands 
of skiers that literally swarm over 
the Laurentians, especially during 
the week ends, provide unusually 
heavy traffic for the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. Even the aeroplane compan- 
ies, operating between New York, 
Boston and Montreal, have benefit- 
ted from the ski trade. Hotels have 
had to be built to accommodate the 
crowds that “go north” each week 
end. Ski lodges have been built by 
individuals and clubs. 


Of all the industries of Canada, 
few are more interesting than the 
manufacture of maple sugar and 
syrup. This industry is mainly con- 
fined to Quebec, since nine tenths 
of the total maple crop for Canada 
is supplied by the ancient province. 


The first maple sugar statistics 
compiled for the whole of Canada 
dates back to 1851. From that year 
until 1861, the annual production of 
maple products was around 13,500,- 
000 lb.; from 1861 to 1871, 17,500,000 
.; from 1871 to 1881, 19,000,000 Ib.; 
from 1881 to 1890, 22,000,000 lb. 


After that date production de- 
creased somewhat, so that by 1901 it 
had fallen to 21,200,000 Ib. and drop- 
ped to just under 20,000,000 Ib. in 
1911. Recently, however, progress 
has been made and of late produc- 
tion has been running around 25,- 


Like the = rae of Quebec — to whose spirit of 
unity, and to whose economic stability and future progress 
the current issue of this riewspaper is dedicated, 
DOMINION STORES LIMITED also “stands firm.” 


That is why, today, many thousands of Canadians in the 
Province of Quebec as elsewhere in Canada, attach a 
new significance to the name “Dominion,” have a new 


appreciation of it as a symbol of service in their 


community. 


000,000 lb. depending upon the “run.” 
Modernizing Industry 


Modern marketing conditions have 
placed a strain upon Quebec’s maple 
sugar industry and steps have been 
taken to place manufacture on a 
sounder basis, at the same time im- 
proving returns to the operators. 


To that end the Quebec Govern- 
ment, with Federal assistance, plans 
to spend between $5 and $6 millions 
during the next few years. An initial 
outlay of $100,000 is to be made be- 
tween now and next spring, accord- 
ing to the Hon. Oscar Drouin, Minis- 
ter of Trade and erce for the 
province. 

Rehabilitation and development of 
the maple sugar industry are the 
purposes of this drive. Immediately 
after the initial expenditure of $100,- 
000 has been undertaken, a pro- 
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gramme involving between $300,000 
and $400,000, for improvement of the 
industry is to be undertaken. The 
Federal Government already has 
promised $300,000 for this purpose 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, and Que- 
bec has earmarked $200,000 for the 
same purpose. 
Replace Old Buckets 

First steps to be taken will be the 
gradual replacement of the 22 mil- 
lion buckets now used throughout 
the province. This step is necessary 
in order to comply with the United 
States pure foods requirements 
which do not permit the use of the 
buckets now in service as they. are 
made partly of lead. In view of the 
fact that most of the Quebec output 
finds its way to the United States 
market, these buckets will be fe- 
placed by aluminum receptacles, 
which will meet with all require- 
ments. 


442,000 Customers 
Use Quebec Electricity 


There are over 442,000 electricity 
customers in Quebec according to 
the latest survey conducted by the 
Provincial Electricity Board. These 
returns cover 16 distributors whe 
serve 97.9% of the total number of 
customers of the 57 licensed dis- 
tributors in the province. Munici- 
pally-owned systems do not fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Board 


j}and are not included. 


No. of of Total 
Cust’rs. Cust’rs. Served 


70.0 
8.1 
4. 


Type of 
Customers 
Domestic Service: 


Farm 
Commercial Service: 
, 14.6 
All other primary 


in the Province 
of Quebec 


This great institution, combining foresight, resources, 
and effective organization, serves Canada as an essential 
unit in well-ordered food distribution — as a stabilizing 
factor in the stresses of wartime. 


Gasoline Purchases 
135 Million Gals. a Year 


Quebec last year purchased 139 
million gallons of gasoline. This 
is a little more than half of that 
reported by Ontario, but 2% times 
that recorded in the Maritimes; as 
much as Alberta and Saskatchewan 
put together and about 2% times 
consumption in British Columbia. 


Nearly Half of Buses 
Owned in Quebec 


At the beginning of 1939 Canada 
had 1,980 motor buses. Of this num- 
ber Quebec had 708. The relatively 
high proportion of the buses in the 
province is.due to the extensive de- 
velapment of bus services, especially 
long distance services to Ottawa, 
Toronto, New York and other Amer- 
ican points. 


Dominion Stores Limited takes pride in it 
contribution to the stability of the Prov 

ince of Quebec through its large purchase: ' 
of Quebec products, its maintenance of 
high standards of merchandising and its \ 
services to many thousands of co nS 
through the 68 retail outlets in Quebec. 
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"Tall Timbers for British Navy” 


Exploitation of Quebec's Forest Resources Big Factor 
in Maintaining Canada's Favorable Balance of Trade 


When William Price went up the 
Saguenay in the early years of the 
19th century to cut “tall timbers” for 
the British navy, he started the first 
large-scale development of Quebec's 

enormous timber resources. 

The witha sichness and accessibility of 
these resources, whose importance 
had been recognized for many years 
before, brought about their exploit- 
ation on an ever-increasing scale. 
Each year the cut of sawn lumber 
increased and the Quebec product 
found a widening market in the 

. United Kingdom, the United States 
and elsewhere. 

Sawmills sprung up in all parts of 
the province: the Saguenay, Lake 
St. John, Gaspé, St. Maurice Valley, 
Eastern Townships, along the Upper 
and Lower St. Lawrence, and on the 
Ottawa and Gatineau Rivers. Lum- 
bering was “big business” and for 
many years it constituted the prin- 
cipal source of economic activity in 
the province. 

Turn to Pulp and Paper 

In the late 80’s of the last century 
a new branch of the forest indus- 
tries was created — the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. While it is true 
that paper was made from wood pulp 
at St. Andrews, Que., nearly a cen- 
tury ago, it was not until Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne and others estab- 
lished the Laurentide mill at Grand- 
"Mere did Canada’s modern pulp and 
paper industry come into being. Con- 
ditions were ideal for this develop- 
ment: immense regions of standing 
timber; good water conditions, and, 
above all, huge resources of low-cost 
hydro-electric power. 

Under these conditions Quebec’s 
pulp and paper manufactures ex- 
panded rapidly and soon was far in 
the lead of the other forest industries 
from the point of view of the dollar 
value of production. 

Leads the Dominion 

Today Quebec’s forest industries 
create directly and indirectly $100 
millions of new wealth each year. 
No other province in the Dominion 
approaches this figure. 

Not only does Quebec head the 
list for both value and volume of 
output, but leads in quantity of pro- 
duction of pulpwood, firewood and 
fence rails. 

It comes second on the list for 
quantity production of logs, posts 
and wood for distillation and third 
for poles. 

It is the centre of the world’s 
newsprint industry. 

It produces more rayon pulp than 
any other province in Canada and 
leads in the manufacture of kraft 
paper, as well as being a substantial 
producer of other grades of paper. 

The forest area of Quebec amounts 
to 250,162 sq. miles. This is nearly 
one half of the total area of the 

. {province and is two and a half times 
the size of the United Kingdom. 


stand of accessible timber amount- 
ing to 43,870 million cu. ft. of coni- 
fers and 10,306 million cu. ft. of hard- 
woods, or an aggregate total of over 
44,000 million cu, ft. 

During a normal year the timber 
cut in Quebec’s forests amounts to 
over two billion feet board measure. 
of which quantity about three quar- 
ters represents spruce and balsam. 

Of the annual cut around 55% is 
manufactured into pulp and paper; 
24% sawed into lumber and the bal- 
ance otherwise disposed of. 

Operations Concentrated 

Operations are carried on in prac- 
tically all sections of the province, | 
but principally in three well-defined | 
sections which are also centres of 
pulp and paper manufacturing. To 
the north is the Lake St. John 
and Saguenay region; in the centre 
of the province, the St. Maurice 
Valley; and to the west, the Ottawa- 
Gatineau section. 

These operations in the woods and 
mills provide a livelihood for a large 
percentage of the poptilation. It is 
estimated that at least 30,000 workers 
are directly engaged and the amount 
paid to them in salaries and wages 
each year exceeds $40 millions. 

Influences Canadian Economy 

The extent to which operations 
are carried on, therefore, has an im- 
portant bearing upon the whole 
Canadian economic structure. For 
example Quebec’s pulp and paper 
exports contribute a very large 
share to Canada’s favorable balance 
of trade. Moreover when conditions 
are good in Quebec’s forest industries 
Ontario’s manufacturers benefit by 
selling more goods to Quebec; the 
Maritimes sell- more fish and the 


' Hundred Thousand Tons 


penditure, more than one third 
goes to the rural districts in wages 
and purchase of farm produce. 
* ¢* s&s 

During an average year the for- 
est industries of Quebec consume 
the following farm produce: 

100,000 bags of potatoes 
8,500,000 Ib,’of meat 
18,000 tons of hay 
1,000,000 bushels of oats 
Also large quantities of beans, 
peas, turnips, butter, lard, etc., the 
aggregate value of which is over 
$2.5 millions. 
. ~ - 

Manufacture of newsprint is the 
leading forest industry and Quebec 
furnishes over one fifth of world 
production and more than one 
third of world export. 


West sells more beef and grain 
products. 

Owing to the diversity of opera- 
tions it is rather difficult to obtain 
comprehensive and detailed returns. 
In the lumbering division, Govern- 
ment returns show that there are 
over 1,500 sawmills operating in the 
province, These represent a capital 
investment of better than $12 mil- 
lions and normally purchase ma- 
terials to the extent of $6.4 millions 
and have an output valued at from 
$12 millions to $13 millions. This 
branch of the industry distributed 
nearly $3 millions in salaries and 
wages to roughly 6,000 employees, 

The wood-using industries (furni- 
ture, hardwood flooring, planing 


whom $4.7 millions is paid in salaries 


the gross value of production $14 
millions. — . 

The returns do not by any means 
tell the full story of the importance 
of forestry operations in Quebec, 
They do not, for example, indicate 
the importance of pulpwood opera- 
tions. A small army of men are em- 
ployed in cutting and preparing 
pulpwood to meet the needs of the 
province’s great pulp and paper 
mills. In addition there is a large 
and active trade in pulpwood. 
In all it is ted that some 3.2 
million cords of pulpwood valued at 
$28 millions were prepared in the 
province last year. 


Big Stake in Pulp 

It is possible to tell a more com- 
plete story about Quebec’s vast pulp 
and paper industry. This province 
has'44 pulp and paper mills, or 45% 
of all those in the Dominion. The 
capital required in this business is 
enormous, as evidenced by the fact 
that the investment in Quebec’s 44 
mills represents an outlay of $310 
millions, In 1938, an off-year, but 
the last for which complete returns 
are available, these mills used $34.2 
millions of materials and had a gross 
value of production totalling $89 
millions, 

Dominate Canadian Returns 

Taking 1938 returns, it is interest- 

ing to note the percentage of Can- 


ade’s pulp and paper production || 


accounted for by Quebec. The dom- 
inance of the province in this par- 
ticular industry is shown clearly in 
the following table: 


Canada Quebec 

pulp + 3,667,789 1,858,971 
Newsprint — 1,410,703 
Books & writing ..... a 25,464 
Wrappin 90,879 58,747 
Pape! TAS ..csvcece 356,891 ~— 


Tissue Paper ...seee.+ 25,781 9, 
Other paper ...scccsee e019 16,563 


Important Basic Industry 
Next to agriculture, forestry is the 
most important of the basic indus- 
tries in Quebec, from the standpoint 
of production value, The relation- 
ship between different branches 
of economic vity, according to 
the most recent returns, is set out 
in the following table: 
Net Value Groes Value 


mills, etc.) are represented by nearly AS 


700 plants in Quebec, The latest 
returns show these mills employ 
approximately 7,000 workers to 


Quebec’s “Mill Towns’’ 


More Than 25 Communities Benefit 
By Pulp and Paper Operations 


Pulp and paper is not only 


Canada’s leading manufacturing 


industry, but it is also Quebec’s principal industrial activity. From 
the Saguenay to the Ottawa Valley the industry is represented, pro- 
viding employment for thousands and each year creating new wealth 
running into the tens of millions of dollars. 

So extensive is Quebec’s pulp and paper industry that more than 
25 communities are wholly or partially dependent upon its opera- 
tions. A list of these towns follows: 


Beauharnois 
Bromptonville 
Buckingham 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Clarke City 
Clermont 
Comeau Baie 
Dolbeau 
Donnacona 
East Angus 

e Gatineau 
Grand’ Mére 
Hull 


Quebec Aircraft 
In Key Position 


Quebec will have an important 
part in Canada war and peacetime 
aircraft manufacturing operations, 
for not only are four of the largest 
plants located in the province, but 
two of the largest plants in Ontario 
are controlled by companies with 
their head offices in Montreal. 
Within the province are the plants 
of Canadian Vickers, Canadian 
Car, Fairchild Aircraft and Noor- 
duyn Aircraft, while those oper- 
ated by Quebec companies outside 
the province are the National Steel 
Car plant at Malton and Canadian 
Car and Foundry plant at Fort 
William. 


In addition Canadian Associated 


Kenogami 
Kipawa 

La Tuque 
Masson 
Montreal 
Mont Rolland 
Port Alfred 
Quebec City 
Riverbend 

St. Jerome 
Shawinigan Falls 
Temiskaming 
Three Rivers 
Windsor Mills 


Power Capital 


Favors Quebec 


Quebec's central electric industry 
has 96 generating stations, or 16.9% 
of all those in Canada. The invest- 
ment in these amounts to $455.4 
millions. In addition, $175.3 millions 
are invested in transmission and 
distribution equipment and for 
general purposes, making a total 
overall capital of $650.7 millions. 
This is equal to 43.46% of the in- 
vestment in the whole Canadian 
central electrical station industry. 


Aircraft, which is handling the 
British order for Hampden bomb- 
ers, has located one of its two 


assembly plants just .outside of 
Montreal. 


QUEBEC PAPER FOR WORLD variecusn 


Production in Short 
1929-1939 


a 


La Tuqué Power Development of the St. Maurice Power Corporation as it will appear 
when completed in 1940 with an inst alled capacity of 162,000 horse power 


Ample Power Reserves for Industrial Expansion 


In the necessary acceleration of industry, 
the great problem immediately becomes, 
“Are we in a position to meet the situation, 
by being able to call upon reserves already 
built up, or soon to be available, of suf- 
ficient power to make possible a more 
intensive industrial effort?” 


Canada at war is fortunately in a position 
to supply raw materials and foodstuffs in 
abundance. Likewise, Canada, indus- 
trially, is equipped to produce many of the 
requirements which come under the gen- 
eral category of war materials. 


As far as the Province of Quebec is concerned, the answer, emphatically, is “Yes.” 


to excellent rail and water transportation, 
natural resources, and centres of popula- 
tion and industry, will no doubt play an 
increasingly important part in Canada’s 
support of the British cause. 


In the territory served by The Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company, surplus power, 
combined with generating capacity under 
construction, ensure an ample power sup- 
ply for all industrial requirements. "This 
power, strategically located with respect 


i 


It is doubtful if’ there is any other place on earth 
where hydro-electric power, in such large quantities, 
at such low prices, can be made available as quickly 
at ocean ports, as can be done in the great rivers 


of Quebec. 


The 


Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
_.. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Population 


In the 300 years since the settle.. 
ment of Quebec, population has 
grown at an average rate of about 
0.000 yearly. The latest estimate 
places the number of people in the 
rovince at around 3,200,000, as con- 

trasted with the official returng for 
ss of 2,874255. 

The first effort made toward colon- 
jing New France dated from the 
arrival of Champlain in 1608, when 
he founded Quebec. Before that 
Jacques Cartier had been satisfied 

to explore the country. 

First of the settlers to come to what 
js now Canada was Louis Hebert, 
an apothecary from Paris. As early 
as 1617 this courageous pioneer 
janded in Quebec with his family 
and devoted himself to agriculture. 

At that time it is estimated that 
about 10,000 Indians: inhabited the 
country now included in the prov- 


ince. 
Drawbacks in Early Days 

At the outset colonization proceed- 
ed slowly, the companies charged 
with recruiting settlers, in return for 
certain trading privileges, feared 
losing control of the fur trade shoul 
they send out too large a number o 
families. 

The incessant warfare with the 
Indians as well as with the English 
was an impediment to the increase 
jn population. The first census taken 
dates back to 1666 when there were 
3215 inhabitants in the districts of 
Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers. 
Subsequent enumerations give a 
population of 3,918 inhabitants in 
1667: 9,400 in 1679 and 12,263 in 1685, 
including 1,538 Indians inhabiting | 
the settled areas. 

At the time of the British conquest 
there were approximately 60,000 
people in New France. Followed a 
jarge influx of settlers, tradesmen 
and others from England, Scotland, 
ireland and the continent. Population 
grew steadily. By the time Confed- | 
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Tops 3, 


Over 80% of Quebec's People of as hei 
Swing From Farm to City — Large Families a Feature 


census showed that of the more 


French racial origin, One third of 
the remainder were of English de- 
scent and 108,000 of Irish origin. The 
Scots were well tepresented with 
80,300, while the balance was made 
up of many. nationalities, 

A survey of the principal racial 
origins of Quebec's population, based 
on’ the last decennial census, follows: 

Principal Ones Only 


eration rolled around Quebec had a | 


population of nearly 1,150,000. 
Trend of Population 


" ‘The trend of population growth in | 
Quebec from the decennial census of | 
1881 up to date, together with the | 
returns for the Dominion as a whole, 
and Quebec's percentage of the lat- 
ter, follows: 


Trend of Population 
Quebec Canada % of Total | 
28.44 
27.70 
26.87 


1939 (est.) . 


4,324,810 
French in Majority 


As the original settlement of the | 
province was undertaken by French | 


colonists, it is only gatural that the 
majority of the Quebeckers of today 
should be of French origin and | 
French speaking. The last Govern- ' 
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Typical of Quebec's roadébui gi 
| development is the scen® ajc re. 
Here loose rock mixed with h is 


Shipbuilders, 


The movement of population in 
Quebec from rural to urban areas 
been an interesting one. In 1871 


From 1881 to 1931 the urban popu- 
lation of Quebec increased sixfold, 
while the rural population held its 
own, making an aggregate increase 


population in the province, as set 


MAKING HIGHWAYS FOR TOURISTS 


being used on a fill on a provincial | a 


out in the last seven decennia: 
censuses follows: 
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One of. me! sana of Quebec’s 
population is the importance of 
family returns. Large-families are 
the rule rather than the exception 
in Quebec. The average of 3.58 
children per family is considerably 
higher than in the other provinces. 
Moreover Quebec has a far larger 
number of big families: at the time 
of' the last census, for example, 
there were 1,440 families with 12 or 
more.children. 

The size of. Quebec talmilies as in- 


special wagon is being used. This | Three Rivers 
highway job near St. Faustin, Que- oudit is capable of handling 320 yoaeoes 


bec. A Caterpillar Diesel tractor with | yards in eight hours. 


359,027 |. Six children seseeeeee 


dicated by the census returns is set 
out below: 


-_ of Families 
ee «+ eOOeeRweeeseree 
Families with 


fa oe eeeeeee 
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Fen meres baa ene 


Fog siden ee reruuanae 


Seven children ...0.» 
Eight children eeeaeeeereesenees 
ane children Oeeeeeereeresecoes 
Eleven childrea so ocsscss: 

or over 


Average per family ............ 
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cluded, the total is 
million. 


An idea of the growth of Quebec's 
urban population can be gained from 
the fact that between 1921 and 1939 
the number of cities with a popula- 
tion over 10,000 increased from 12 to 
nearly 20. 

Particulars of the growth of urban 
population ee this period follow: 
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DOPED Sects sbi in's 06 wee 11,129 
Jonqulere 11, 
French-Speaking Lead 
The’ predominance of French- 
speaking population in the urban 
| centres of Quebec is not without in- 
terest. Montreal, the largest centre. 
| Teports two thirds of its population 
as Of French racial origin. In West- 
mount, 


' portion is just the reverse. But else- 
where in the province the percent- 
ag of urban population ranges from 
80% to over 90% of French origin. 

This situation is more fully set oui 
in the following ee based 
on the 1931 census: 
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French British 
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a residential . city in the} 
Montreal metropolitan area, the pro- 
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Quebec Moves on 
340 |New Course 


(Continued from page 21) 


937 favored colonization but made the 


mistake of sending people to un- 


4 cleared lands and then in order to 


help them out, gave them work on 
building roads, schools, churches, 
ete. The net result was that the col- 
onists spent most of their time on 
such work and did not develop their 
farm sites. The present Government 
will most likely follow a policy of 
training the colonists in groups and 
gradually settling them on land that 
has been partially cleared. Some as- 
sistance will be given to them but it 
will take the form of work grants 
which will not take the colonists 
away from farm work at a time when 
they should be on the land. 

There are many other phases of the 
unemployment to.be studied, but 


' already there is sufficient indication 


that the Godbout Government will 
attempt to curb extravagant expen- 
ditures and put relief work and 
grants on a more systematized basis 
and thus.save large sums of money 
for the province. 

Steps will also be taken to increase 


‘confidence in industry and business, 


which was handicapped by the last 
Government through enactment of 
ill-founded legislation. Premier God- 
bout has publicly stated his intention 
of amending Bill No. 5 and elimin- 
ating the Fair Wage Board. The 


former piece of legislation discour- 
aged the flow of new capital to the 
province for the exploitation of 
natural resources, as it provided that 
any company undertaking such 
work had to incorporate in Quebec. 

The Godbout Government defin- 
itely does not believe in putting 
obstacles in the way of legitimate 
investment. It believes in encourag- 
ing, not hindering the establishment 
of new industries. Along these lines 
assurance will be given to capital 
that no provocative legislation will 
be enacted. “After industry is estab- 
lished,” one spokesman of the Gov- 
ernment said, “it might be desirable 
to have a company incorporate in 
Quebec, but during the formative 
and development stages capitai 
should be aided and encouraged in 
every way.” 

The Fair Wage Board has been 
one of the most contentious and dis- 
turbing pieces of legislation enacted 
in the province for many years. Op- 
eration of the Board indicated quite 
clearly that it was not possible or 
feasible to have collective labor 
agreements. The latter had to be 


changed every other week in order | co 


to meet changing conditions. Neither 


capital nor labor were satisfied. The 


new Government naturally believes 
in a minimum wage and protection 
of workers but it also believes that 
co-operative measures as between 
employer and employee are prefer- 
able to the “big stick” methods of 
calling in a Government agency to 
arbitrarily settle matters. 


Ship Building Assumes 
A New Significance 


“Canadian ship building capacities are a second line of defence 


for the Empire. 


Canada has magnific 


ent ship building 


facilities on the east and west coasts.”’—The Financial Post. 


As circumstances demand new ship tonnage, Marine 
Industries Limited is ready. 


Through its years of experience, its capable personnel, its 
modern facilities plus old-established machine shops and 
foundries at Sorel, the company brings the essentials of 
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economy, dependability “and efficiency to the task of 
meeting the nation’s ship building needs. | 


Economy unquestionably will be 
the watchword of the Godbout Gov- 
ernment, not only because of neces- 
sity, but because it believes that an 
efficient government can be pro- 
vided at lower cost. 

During the term of office of the 
outgoing Government the number of 
employees in the civil service 
jumped by several thousands. The 
cost of administration pyramided. 
Reorganization of the civil services 
is one task which has already been 
instituted and will be proceeded 
with energetically. 

The Government has also an- 
nounced that it will consolidate a 

number of the provincial regulatory 
bodies. In this and many other small, 
but important ways, the cost of gov- 
ernment will be reduced and its 
efficiency increased. 

The programme and the policies of 
the Government are in the making, 
yet sufficient action has teken place 
already to inspire confidence; to in- 
dicate that rising public expendi- 
tures will be checked and that ad- 
ministrative policies will be to look 
at immediate problems in a sound, 

ctive way. 
bec looks forward, not. back- 
ward. The province has its farms, its 
natural resources, its industries and 
a thrifty, courageous people that can 
and will overcome the current prob- 
lems. The happenings. of the past 
few years lead to but a momentary 
setback in a forward march that has 
been going on for over three cen- 
turies. 
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Provincial Debt Rises Rapidly But 
Still Lowest Per Capita in 


By NORMAN A. WHITE 
Staff Writer, The Financial Post 


Fiscal policies of the new Quebec Government are the excep- 
tion that prove the axiém that “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new.” In Quebec public finance the new order is revert- 


ing to the old. 


A relatively short time ago Quebec was the stronghold in 
Canada of sound public finance. The provincial debt was com- 
paratively small and balanced budgets were the rule. In credit 
standing, Quebec stood higher than any other province. 

Radical changes took place in the space of a few years. Sound 
fiscal policies were sidetracked or modified by. the .Duplessis 
Government as soon as it came to power. Large deficits replaced 
surpluses and the debt increased by leaps and bounds, Credit of 


the province deteriorated. 


After only three years with Hon. Maurice Duplessis at the 


helm, the Quebec ship of state was sailing in troubled financial 


waters and heading for reefs created by an increasing mountain 


of debt. 
Will Restore Credit 

But, as a result of the provincial 
election in October last, the ship of 
state has again altered its course. 
With a new captain at the helm and 
a new crew—Premier Adelard God- 
bout and his cabinet—the ship is be- 
ing steered toward calmer waters. 

No doubt exists as 10 the destina- 
tion which the Government has in 
mind for the ship of state. It has 
been announced jn plain terms again 
and again by Premier Godbout and 
his associates. Throughout the Octo- 
ber election campaign they stressed 
the importance of restoring the credit 
of the province to its former position. 

On more than one occasion since 
his election to power the Premier has 
emphasized that the principal task 
of the new Government is to place 
finances of the province On a sound 
basis. 

Thus, the new order of spendthrift 
policies, big deficits and large debt 
increases which came into being 


be replaced by the sound fiscal poli- 
cies -which characterized the finan- 
cial administration of Quebec for so 
many years. Budgets are to be bal- 


| 


> —-- —_ --- 
to vote the Liberal party into power 


again. 

The electors realized continuance 
of the Duplessis policies would bring 
a sharp increase in taxes and pos- 
sible financial disaster. 

The claim made during the elec- 
tion campaign that Quebec is “on the 
brink of bankruptcy” was a some- 
what exaggerated statement. Yet, 
there can be no doubt as to the 
seriousness of its financial plight. 


Duplessis Faced a Crisis 

Without doubt, the election was 
called by the Duplessis Government 
because it was faced with a finan- 
cial crisis. The Government had 
arrived at the end of its financial 
rope. The banks, holding large 
amounts of treasury bills,’ were re- 
fusing to make further loans. The 
bond market was in anything but a 
receptive mood for a Quebec bond 
issue. Expenditures were running 


during the Duplessis regime are to |at a much higher level than revenues. 


A few words of explanation may 
be necessary as to why it was impos- 
sible for the Duplessis Government 
to float a loan on the Canadian bond 


anced and borrowings reduced to a/ market. For more than a year there 


minimum. 
Position Influenced Electors 

The financial position of the prov- 
ince and attacks on the financial re- 
cord of the Duplessis Government 
playéd- an important part in the 
defeat of the National Union Gov- 
ernment at the recent election. The 
attitude of the Duplessis Govern- 
ment toward Canada’s war effort 
was an election issue, but the finan- 
cial plight of the province was al- 
most equally important in influenc- 
ing the majority of the electorate 


had been evidence that Canadian 
investors were somewhat “sour” as 
far as Quebec bonds were concerned 
The huge gap between revenues and 
expenditures and the steadily mount- 
ing debt had them worried about thé 
future. 


Furthermore, new issues of Que- 
bec bonds had been coming on the 
market in too large quantities for 
proper digestion by the Canadian 
market. It was largely because of 
these factors that’ it took . several 
months to dispose of-the $30 millions 


Dominion 


issue offered by the Quebec Govern- 
ment in March of last year. 

Debt Trend Worried Investors 

Actually it was the financial 
trend rather than the burden of debt 
that caused uncertainty among in- 
vestors. They did not doubt Que- 
bec’s ability to carry its existing debt. 
The disturbing factor was the large 
deficits and debt increases in a short 
period, with no end in sight. De- 
spite the enormous gap between rev- 
enues and expenditures the latter 
were being permitted to continue 
their upward trend. 

Investors feared continuance of 
the Duplessis policies would bring 
financial difficulties in the future. 


| Having in mind the plight of the 


three Prairie Provinces, the major- 
ity of investors were becoming 
cautious, 

In brief, there was a lack of con- 
fidence. This, of course, had ¢ dam- 
aging effect on provincial credit. 
Such a result was to be expected 
since government credit is based on 
confidence. 

Details of the balance sheet of a 
government, its budget position, the 
econdmic position of the territory it 
governs, the wealth and income of 
its people, the tax structure and the 
character of the government and 
the people, all have a bearing on 
credit. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, these factors merely determine 
the confidence of the investor in the 
ability and willingness of the gov- 
ernment to carry out its promises 
to pay. 

Investment Sentiment Improves 

It is because credit is based on con- 
fidence that there has been a streng- 
thening of Quebec credit since the 
October election. There has been 
no change in the financial position 
of the province. Conditions remain 
much the sameas they were in Octo- 
ber. Yet investors are regarding 
Quebec bonds more favorably. The 
reason for this is they have confi- 
dence the new Government will ful- 
fill its promise and restore the fi- 
ances of the province to a sound 
condition. 

This improvement in investment 
sentiment is reflected in the price 
of Quebec bonds. Since the election, 
Quebec bonds have risen 3% to 5% 
points. Prices of Ontario issues, on 
the other hand, show little change. 

Mention has already been made of 
the huge increase in debt in recent 
years. During the past 10 years net 
funded and treasury bill debt has 
shown a larger increase than that of 


| $1 Out of Every $4 


More than one out of every $4 of the total wealth of Canada is con- 
centrated in the Ancient Province of Quebec. The richness of the golden 
prairies, the concentration of wealth in Ontario’s industries, the vast 
resourees of British Columbia and the cumulative wealth of the Mari- 
times, sometimes tend to overshadow the importance of Quebec’s. position 


in relation to the other proyinces. 


According to the most recent survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics the estimated wealth of Canada is placed at $25,768 millions. Quebec's 
share is $6,738 millions or 26% of the total. This is more than that of the 
three prairie provinces combined and nearly four times as much as is 


credited to the three maritime provinces. 
In the breakdown of returns the agricultural wealth of Quebec is 


placed at $960 millions; manufactures, $398 millions; transportation facili- 
ties, $460 millions; and urban real property, $2,436 millions, 
“Breakdown” of Wealth 
Details of the natural wealth of Quebec under the main headings 


follow: 
see $ 821,366,000 
Farm values $ 138/919,000 
1597 "000 
2,380, 
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Farm produce 
Mines (capital) eeeeeeeeeere 
Forests 
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Manufactures eeeeerere 
Manuf. (materials) «secces 
stru . ° eeeeeeeere 
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eeeeeterre 


any other provincé. There has, in 
fact, been an increase of about 500%. 
At June 30 last net funded and 
treasury bill debt stood at $277 mil- 
lions, and since then there has been 
a further increase. Details of net 
debt as at June 30 last are not avail- 
able as the, public accounts for the 
year ending on that date have not 
been published as yet. 

Given below aré comparative debt 
figures as at June 30, 1939, and 1938; 
also comparative figures of net fund- 
ed and treasury bill debt for the 
past 10 years. 


Debt Position 
As at June 30 
1939 1938 


$. £ 
Gross funded debt 294,673,099 257,576,009 
Treasury bills .... 25,000,000 9,500, 


319,673,099 267,076,099 
Less: Sink. funds 29,676,535 25,351,171 
Payments due from 


B.C.N. 12,277,282 12,527,238 


Net funded & treas. 
bill debt 277,719,282 229,197,690 
*These bonds were issued in connection 

with fusion of La Banque d’Hochelaga and 

La Banque Nationale which later became 

Banque Canadienne Nationale. Interest 

arid sinking fund provision are paid by 

the bank. The bonds are treated as a 

separate item in the accounts of the 

province. 
Net Funded and Temporary Debt 


113,352,123 
96,583,142 
76,860,821 
60,418,249 
57,022,526 
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An important factor sometimes 
overlooked is that Quebee entered 


Aidt 


@ In the Province of Quebec, as in all other parts of 
Canada, progress has paralleled the growth and extension 
of electricity service. 


@ Every phase of social, commercial and industrial life 
has been affected. Natural resources have been developed. 
New industries have been established and expanded, 
creating employment for a growing population, increasing 
the earnings and purchasing power of the individual, 
stimulating trade and creating markets for agricultural 
products. 
@ Perhaps nowhere in Canada has this been more 
apparent than in Montreal. 


@In the province of 
Quebec, the number 
of manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 
five people or more has 
increased from 4,845 in 
1901 to more than 8,500 


in 1937, 


@ The 
cilities 


widespread fa- 
for generating 


and distributing electric 


power 


this Company 


has built have contrib- 
uted much to the growth 
of the Montreal district 


a a 
centre. 


manufacturing 


@ Today about one- 
third of these manufac- 


turing plants, producing 


goods to the value of 
dollars annually, is io- 


cated in the territory 


served 
pany. 


by’ this’ Com- 


70,028,000 

69,787,000 

eeeeeeee 36,831,000 

— real property .+.+ss+ 2,435,745,000 
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Electric railways .. 
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the depression in an enviable posi- 
tion. Its debt was small, expendi- 
tures were not large and taxes were 
low. Its credit standing was better 
than that of any other province, For 
33 successive years from 1899 to 1931 
it had had a surplus on ordinary ac- 
count, and in some years the surplus 
was larger than actually reported. 
Quebec, with a large accumulated 
surplus, could afford a few years of 
deficits. 

Per Capita Debt Low 


Reference has already been made 
to the fact that there is little doubt 
in the minds of investors as regards 
the ability of Quebec to carry its 
present burdén of debt. In this con- 


500,000 | nection it should be noted Quebec 


stands fifth among the provinces of 
the Dominion in per capita regional 
wealth and third-in per capita re- 
gional income, Yet, despite the large 
increase in recent years, its net debt 
per capita—that is, debt not backed 
by active and self-supporting assets 
—is the second lowest in the Domin- 
ion. Prince Edward Island is the 
only province in, the Dominion with 
a lower per capita debt and its per 
capita share of the national wealth 
and incomé does not compare with 
that of Québec. 

In relation to wealth, income and 
population, Quebec has not a large 
debt when compared with other 
provinces of the Dominion. 

Debt burden is usually reflected in 
interest charges which in some prov- 
inces absorb more than 30% of cur- 


Q bec Set Out te Put Bu et o Balanced Ba is 


Quick Move to Put Finances on Stable Footing 
Follows Upon Election of Godbout Government 


rent revenue. 
current revenue taken to pay interest 
charges is lower in Quebec than in 
any other province. Furthermore, 
the average interest rate on its debt 
is lower than that of other provinces. 


Situation Recognized 


It may appear that the existing 
concern as regards Quebec’s finances 
is unwarranted. Actually there 
would be little reason for worry if 
the budget of the province were in 
balance, but the fact is that the 
budget is very sharply out of balance. 
Continuance of the debt trend of re- 
cent years could easily bring finan- 
cial disaster. 

A most healthful factor is that the 
new Government recognizes this 
and is determined to correct it. Its 
chief objective is to balance the 
budget and eliminate debt increases, 
thereby restoring the credit of the 
province. This, of course, is no small 


000 | task as examination of the budget 


position outlined earlier in this 
article will reveal. It may take 
several years to achieve the objec- 
tive, but the Government has set it- 
self to the task. 


Huge Legacy of Debt 
A major problem facing the God- 
bout Government is the huge legacy 
of floating debt left it by the 
Duplessis administration. When Hon. 
J. Arthur Mathewson took office as 
provincial treasurer he found the 


_| treasury empty. Cash resources of 


the province had been depleted and 
millions of dollars of unpaid accounts 
were stacked on his desk. 

In addition, there were millions 
of liabilities, some of them dating 
as far back as three years, of which 
the treasury department had no 
proper record. Furthermore, there 
were large commitments which 
could not be avoided. 

Treasury bill debt left by the 
Duplessis Government amounted to 
between $20 and $25 millions and 
bills of the Quebec Farm Credit 
Bureau which had been discounted 
by the banks accounted for another 
$9 millions. In additon, there were 
$23.1 millions of unpaid accounts. Of 
the latter, about $7 millions were 
brought to light by advertisements 
run in the newspapers by the new 
Government asking creditors to send 
in their accounts. 

Banks Co-operate 

The first task undertaken by the 
Government was the liquidation of 
these unpaid accounts. The previous 
Government had exhausted its credit 
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Grinder Motor at Lake St. John Power & 
Paper Company Limited. 


“English Electric’ 333 KVA Power Trans- 
formers supplying power te Sladen Malartic 


Mines Limited. 


“English Electric” Air Blast Cireuit Breakers 
at Beauharnois Power Plant. 
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at the banks, but the latter were will- 
ing to co-operate with the new gov- 
ernment in restoring finances. Thus, 
arrangements were made for the sale. 
of additional treasury bills to the 
banks. Creditors were offered cash 
settlement of their claims at a dis- 
count of 2% from their face value, 
and in most cases the offer was 
accepted. 

Another indication of the confi- 
dence of the banks in the new gov- 
ernment is their purchase of a new 
issue of $12 millions of three-year 
2% % bonds at par in order to assist 
the province in. meeting a-$13.7 mil- 
lions maturity on Jan, 2. The bal- 
ance was met from sinking fund 
sources. 

Floating debt of the province 
which will have to be funded now 
amounts to at least $50 millions, and 
possibly as much as $60 millions. A 
definite estimate is not possible as 
no information is available as to the 
extent expenditures are still running 
ahead of revenues. 


Variety of Factors 


What is the explanation of the 
large deficits and debt increases in- 
curred by the Quebec Government 
in recent years? 

A variety of factors have been re- 
sponsible for the debt increase. Ex- 
penditures in almost every field of 
governmental activity have been in- 
creased sharply. Relief costs have 
been high and large outlays have 
been made on colonization and the 
construction of highways. In addi- 
tion, the province has been extend- 
ing loans on farm mortgages. 


Fictitious Surpluses 


In each of the past three fiscal 
years the Duplessis Government re- 
ported a surplus on what it called 
“ordinary account.” Such a method 
of reporting financial operations does 
not present a true picture of the 
finances of the province, In fact, it 
might well be described as “juggling 
of accounts” for the purpose of show- 
ing the financial position in a favor- 
able light. 

Actually, Quebec, in recent years, 
has fallen far short of having a sur- 
plus, The reported surplus on ordin- 
ary account has been before unhem- 
ployment relief costs, certain colon- 
ization expenses and the deficit of 
the Public Charities Fund. 

Tabulated below are results for the 
past three fiscal years, ordinary ac- 
court being adjusted to include 
colonization, direct relief, unemploy- 


ment relief grants and the deficit o 
the Public Charities Fund. 


Revenue and Expendit 
Years Ended (ae 0 
1939 19381977 
$000's —_ 
Ord. revenue 
Ord. expenditure ., 


Reported surplus .. 
Unemployment aid. 
Colonization 45,282 
Pub. Charities Fund 2,261 
Youth Aid Act .... 290 


Deficit 
Capital expenditures: 
Road 


30,818 


13,767 
1,233 
3,454 


Over-all deficit ... 49,272 35,108 23,309 

*Includes $22.9 millions for works to tr». 
place relief, charged to capital 
A large portion of this is certainly 4 
proper charge against revenue. 

?There were no Youth Aid Act expengi. 
tures in 1936-37, this item being grants 
under the Good Roads Act. 

4$5,292.000 in 1938-39 and $5,363,099 in 
1937-38 charged to capital account, 


Sharp Increase in Exppenditures 

Despite improving revenues the 
budget position of the province hay 
deteriorated. Expenditures have jn. 
creased much more rapidly thay 
revenues. 

The above tabulation shows the 
Quebec Government in the year end. 
ed June 30, 1939, spent almost $39 
millions more than it took in, Yet, 
revenues totalled $60.8 millions, an 
increase of about $21 millions over 
the 1928-29 level. 

A sharp increase in expenditures 
over predepression levels is no 
peculiar to Quebec. The same js 
true of most other provinces and of 
the Dominion Government. The 
general trend of governmental ex. 
penditures has been upward during 
recent years. 

It should not be assumed the in. 
crease has been entirely unjustified, 
Prior to the depression, Quebec ex- 
| penditures were low as compared 
with other provinces. Furthermore, 
Quebec, in many respects, was be. 
hind the times, especially in social 

} services. Old age pensions and 
mothers’ allowances have only re 
cently been introduced into Quebec. 

One of the factors in the expansion 
in expenditures has been an attempt 
to place governmental services on a 
par with those in other provinces, 
more especially Ontario. 


Relief Costs Large 
Another large factor in the 
rise in governmental costs has been 
the outlay on unemployment relief, 
This, in fact, is one of the major 
problems facing the new govern- 
ment. Relief costs have increased 
in Quebec in recent years, whereas 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Quebec stands firm — as she has always done — in matters 
affecting the welfare and prestige of Canada. But, more than that, 
Quebee marches forward in Mining, in Lumbering, in Manufac- 
turing and in every phase of industrial activity. Tremendous 
strides have been made in the development and use of electric 
power .... and English Electric values highly the part it has been 


privileged to play in this development. 


In mines, pulp mills, in power plants and factories throughout 
“L’Ancienne Province” the Canadian-built products of “English 
Electrie” are quietly and faithfully carrying on .... keeping pace 
with the progress of Quebec .. . . helping to\ build up an ever- 
growing prosperity for the Province and the Dominion. 


4 English Electric products are Made in Canada and backed by a 


specialized, efficient organization with over thirty years successful 
experience in electrical engineering. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


_ 1243 University Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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HE offices of the 

Montreal Industrial 
and Economic Bureau are 
conveniently located in 
the heart of the City's 
uptown commercial dis- 
trict, close to all rail- 
way terminals ond prin- 
cipal hotels. 
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Photo: Courtesy Associated Screen News. * 


MONTREAL 


IN CANADA, 
Montreal, the metropolis of the Dominion, provides amexcep- 
tional home market, combined with easy and econom cal: -¢ess A competent " ‘staff of 
to foreign and British Empire outlets. economists and  industtial 
engineers is available. to 
provide market surveys, tax, 
real estate, banking, cus- 
toms, and other data per- 
tinent to the establishment 
of branch plants or new, 
business enterprises. : 
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The Bureau is established 
to render every service ‘to 


in matters : 
industry and commerce. 


1ore than that, 


». in Manufac- 
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Tremendous 


Internationally known as an industrial centre where ‘ 
unrest is practically non-existent, Montreal offers 
inducements to industry. It is the centre of trans-Car' 
and foreign-bound traffic; by air, land, and sec. Sour 
most raw or processed materials, as well as supply and » 
ment houses, abound, and large general and cold st 
facilities are available. 


Abundant electrical power at required voltages, and alli 4 Is 
in any quantity are readily obtainable. Attractive fndu Hel 
sites, with waterfront or rail siding facilities ore offere: | 
favourable prices. The City is the reservoir of Canc @n 
finance. As such, it has initiated the majority of Canc. @ 


developments for well over a century. - F 


use of electric 


burt it has been 


ies throughout 
‘ts of “English 
. keeping pace dered 
These services ate ren 
confidentially and without 
obligation or cost. 


Id up an ever- 


inion. 


d backed by a : 
: Enquiries are solicited. 


ears successful 
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In a word, Montreal is Canada's preferred industrial ores. { 
MONTREAL INDUSTRIAL | ONOMIC BUREAU ati, Se Fa Cen ete er nee eee aae 
Room 806, Dominion Squateé. fing, MONTREAL 


Valmore Gratton and George ey oz Co-Directors 
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Quebec's Business Influ- 


ences Economic Trends in 
All Areas of Dominion 


Quebec’s share in the wholesale 
and retail trade of the Dominion is 
an important one. Its aggregate 
volume of business is of such size 
that any increase or decrease during 
the, course of the year has a direct 
bearing upon numerous industries 
located across the country. This is 
readily understandable, for while the 
ancient province does produce a 
large proportion of its own require- 
ments, still there is a vast variety 
of materials and goods which must 
be imported from other provinces 
to fill out the province's require- 
ments. Thus the welfare and the 
buying power of Quebec is of the 
utmost importance to all areas of 
the Dominion. 

This condition is obvious to those 
who follow the economic fortunes 
of Quebec, but to others it is less 
plain, However, the influence of the 
province on the business of the Do- 
minion can be more readily ap- 
preciated by a knowledge that over 
one quarter of the total population 
of Canada lives in the province. 
These people have an annual in- 
come equal to about 25% of that for 
the whole. Dominion, and, in addi- 
tion, control over 26% of the coun- 
try’s entire wealth. 

Over $900 Millions 

Last year the.volume of wholesale 
and retail trade in the province was 
of approximately the same propor- 
tions as in 1938. In the latter year 
the dollar value of retail. trade was 
over $561 millions and of wholesale 
trade $360 millions, making an ag- 
gregate of $921 millions. 

During the same year the Dom- 
inion reported a retail trade of $2,405 
millions and a wholesale business 
amounting to $1,296 millions, making 
a combined total of all trade of $3,- 
701 millions. As will be noted, Que- 

(bec accounted for just slightly under 
25% of all business. 


Changes in Trade 


Final returns for last year’s vol- 
ume of retail sales in the province 
will not be available for several 
months. But the index of sales 
activity, as compiled by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, shows much 


“| must contact the 
consumer in the 
principal buying 
centres of the 
French-Canadian 
Market.” 


French-speaking Canada’s fav- 
ourite:magazines — Le Samedi, 
La Revue Populaire and Le Film 
—provide exceptional coverage 
in the prosperous province of 
Quebec — with 67% of their 
circulation concentrated in the 
chief buying districts of the 
French-Canadian market. The 
“Big 3” afford a ready-made, 
influential medium that should 
not be overlooked in any sales 
plan aimed at the French-Can- 
adian consumer. 


THAT'S 
EASY- 
WITH THE 


“BIG 3/7 


LE SAMEDI 


Weekly. Published every Saturday. 
The popular illustrated magazine, of 
interest to every member of the 
French-Canadian family. 


47,207 Circulation* 


LA REVUE POPULAIRE 


Monthly. The largest French month- 
ly magazine in Canada. Of literary, 
current and domestic interest. 


40,073 Circulation* 


LE FILM 


Monthly, The largest French motion 
picture azine published on the 
continent. views pictures before 
they appear in Quebec Province. 


26,580 Circulation*® 
e 


‘BNet paid circulation, Publisher's 
Statement, 


December 30, 1939 


For full information write 


| POIRIER, BESSETTE 


CIE., LIMITEE | 
975 de Bullion St., Montreal 


CHARLES SAURIOL 
Advertising Manager 


TORONTO OFFICE: 11 King St. W. 
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Through Montreal, Canada’s largest seaport, flows nearly one third 
of Canada’s trade. 


——_—_ 1 


the same results as in 1938. The 
principal changes for the first 11 
months of 1930, in comparison. with 
similar returns.for the like period 
of 1938, in the major divisions follow: 


Index of Rétail Sales 


To show the extent of merchandise 


operations in Quebe¢ and their ob- 


vious importance on “general busi- 
ness conditions throughout the Do- 


analysed in some detail. 

During that year the Bureau re- 
ceived reports from 34,286 retail 
merchandise stores, of which num- 
ber 1,416, or 147% represented 
chains, In the latter connection it is 
not without interest to note that the 
number of stores operated by chains 
in relation to the whole, has been 
steadily declining. Moreover, the 
percentage of the total business 
secured by the chains has also 
dropped. 

Retail Trade Maintained 

Retail trading in Quebec was well 
maintained in 1938, dollar sales for 


Wholesale Trade in Quebec 


Kind of Business 


(Actual) 


Amusement, photographic and 
sporting goods 

Automotive 

Chemicals and paints .......0.. 

Drugs and drug sundries ....... 

Coal and coke 6oesesess 

Dry goods and apparel ....c.... 

Electrical 

Farm supplies 

Foods 


Groceries ...... éct'ebedsUteabe 
Dairy and poultry products... 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Meats and fish .....00s+e+00+. 
Furniture and house furnishings 
General merchandise 
Hardware 
Jewellery and optical goods.... 
Leather and leather goods ..... 
Lumber and building materials. . 
Machinery, equipment & supplies 
Metals and metal work ......... 
Paper and paper’ products. 
Petroleum products ,. 
Plumbing and heating equipment 
and supplies <..,... 2, sth ve ob ; 
Tobacco and confectionery ..... 
All other ‘..:.... 
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the year at $561 millions standing 
within 1% of that recotded for 1937 
and exceeding by 13% the amount 
of business transacted in 1936. 

Declines from 1937, however, were 
registered in a number of lines of 
retail dealing. Sales of motor ve- 
hicle dealers, ‘which had expanded 
rapidly. since 1933; declined over 7% 
in 1988 from: the preceding year. The 
drop in sales of new motor vehicles 
alone was somewhat greater than 
that of the business of motor vehicle 
dealers as a whole. 


“Buy 23,072 Cars 


There were 23,072 new motor ve- 
hickes-sold--in Quebee: during 1938, 
a fact of some considerable import- 
ance to the automobile industry of 
Ontario. Of the 1938 sales there were 
18,147 new passenger cars sold for 
$20.7 millions, while commercial 


561,192 2,404,756 


Quebec, after registering the larg- 
est percentage gain in 1937 over the 
preceding year for any province, 
dropped 7.1% in 19388 when -whole- 
sale sales of $359,637,000 ‘were re- 


Although there was a general tend- 
ency in most groups to fall below 
the 1937 peak, five groups showed 
increases. 

In. the accompanying table, show- 
ing a detailed breakdown of Que- 
bec’s wholesale trade, it is not. with- 
out interest to note that wholesale 
trade in foods amounts to $147 mil- 
lions annually, while nearly $47 mil- 
lions. of meat and fish business was 
handled. Other major groups of 
wholesale trade are petroleum, 
valued at $40 millions; groceries, $45 
millions; dry goods and apparel, $35 
millions and coal and coke, $24. mil- 
lions, ‘ 

Big Trade Centres . 

The huge volume of merchandise 
trade in Quebec has naturally ev- 
olved itself into a number of import- 
ant trading centres. Of the 35 lead- 
ing trade centres in Canada, 8 are 
located in the province. Montreal, 
of course, is the largest, not only in 
the province but in the Dominion. 

The Government has not reported 
any returns on the volume of trading 
by cities since the census of 1930. 
But taking the returns for that year 
as 100, the volume of retail trade 
of late has been running at that level 
The same condition. applies for 
wholesale trade. The index for the 
year as a whole may not be as high 
as the 100 average for 1930, but will 
not be far short. 

The returns covering merchandise 
trade in Quebec cities for 1930 
provides a reasonably accurate in- 
dex of the volume of trade over the 
past 12 months.. Naturally the figures 
presented in the table following only 
approximate returns of 1930, but 
they are of value in providing an 
idea of the relative importance of 
the eight trading centres: 


TRADE CENTRES IN QUEBEC 


Montreal 
Verdun 


Outremont ,. eee 9 
Westmount . 7 


Retai]——_— 
Net 
No. of Sales : 
Stores ~ 
11,959 369,471,200 


Note:—Montreal, Verdun, Outremont and Westmount ate all in the Montreal metro- 


Ppolitan area. 


Total Net Sales———____ 
(Estimated in 000 of Dollars) 
1933 1938 


$ $ 
254,696 359,637 


491 
2,140 
4,042 
6,869 

20,835 
27,701 
2,748 
3,099 
107,397 


1930 


3,300 


147,173 
45,284 
31.873 


> 


Quebec Seeks 
Balanced Budget 


(Continued from page 30) 
they have declined in other prov- 
inces. In the year ended June 30, 
1939, there was marked expansion, 
due largely to the fact that: direct 
relief was in most instances replaced 
by a system of relief works, This 
year there should be some reduction 
in relief costs since the policy of 
relief works has been abandoned. 

The outlay on maintenance and 
construction of highways is another 
item which has been expanded. Here, 


also, at least part of the increase has || 


been justified, In the matter of 
roads Quebec has for years lagged 
far behind its sister province. 
Ontario, Its highway system was not 
good and for this reason it.was los- 
ing valuable tourist traffic. To some 
extent the increased expenditure on 
highways resulted from public pres- 
sure, 

No information is available as re- 
gards the budget position in ‘the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The budget brought 
down early last year estimated ordin-, 
ary revenues at $59.9 millions, 


QUEBEC’S TRADE 


‘Principal Commodities Only 


1938 


HOT.WATER HEATED-DOUBLE WINDOWS-SMOOTH RIDING 
... AND FARES THAT SAVE YOU MONEY! 


MONTREAL to 


OTTAWA ....seeeeeeeeee 
KINGSTON . .....- 2-22 eeee 
TORONTO ......-cscccece 
CHICAGO 2... 0.0. es 17D 


ROUTE YOUR SALESMEN BY MOTORCOACH 


More and more businessmen are taking advantage of the con- 
“venience and economy of maintaining touch with market and 


Round Trip 


4.20 
6.75 
12,00 
31.15 © 


One Way 
2.60 


4.20 
7.50 


MONTREAL to 


NEW YORK . 

BOSTON... 
SHERBROOKE 

MIAMI . 


Canadian Funds, no charge to be added for exchange. 


manufacturing centres by routing their salesmen by motorcoach. » 


_ Ask us to assist you in planning sales routes for your consideration. 


ordinary expenditures at $53 mil- 
lions, extraordinary expenditures at 
$6.1 millions and capital expendi- 
tures at $21.9 millions. On the basis 
of these estimates the overall deficit 
should be around $21 millions, but 
experience of recent years hasshown 
the Quebec budget is not a reliable 
index. 

A supplementary budget is brought 
down late in the year. The prospectus 
in connection with the loan in New 
York in July last stated this supple- 
mentary budgef, “in view of the 
present road building programme of 
the provincé’ and the continued 
necessity. to provide for unemploy- 
ment relief, is likely to augment sub- 
stantially the excess of total expendi- 
tures over ordinary revenue.” 

In view of the change of govern- 
ment, the expected increase in ex- 
penditures over budget estimates 
may be reduced somewhat, especially 


as road work has been largely sus- 
pended. Then, again, revenues should 
exceed the estimate as business activ- 
ity has increased and some tax in- 
creases were announced after the 
budget was brought down, 
Economy and Tax Increases 

How will the budget be balanced? 

Indications are that taxes will be 
increased and expenditures reduced. 
Immediately following the election 
Premier. Godbout stated. sacrifices 
would necessary and recently he 
indica taxes might have to be 
i 

As } expenditures, the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to economy and 
in tiHtis connection it has already 
taken action. Under. the Duplessis 
administration there was a sharp in- 
crease in the general ¢ost of: gov- 
ernment and expansiori of the civil 
service. The new Government con- 


unnecessary and has already com- 
menced eliminating unnecessary em- 
ployees. In addition, certain com- 
missions and boards are to be merg- 
ed in the interests of economy. Work 
on highway construction projects has 
been suspended, pending a study of 
the situation. 


Will Present True Picture 


One of the first tasks of Hon. J. 
Arthur Mathewson, provincial treas- 
urer, following the opening. of the 
Quebec legislature on Feb. 20, will 
be to present a true picture of the 


‘province's finances. So. that he-will 


be in.a position to do this the Gov- 
ernment has secured the services of 
J.C. ‘Thompson, . former * provincial 
auditor of Alberta and public finance 
expertof' the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations. For 
weeks now. he has been engaged in 


siders much of thig expansion wasjmakirg a survey of the finances. of 


: 3. 


‘More Power to You” 


Under the wider development of electric power of the past twenty 
years, Canadian industry has forged ahead, doubling, in many 
‘instances ‘tripling, its output. This tremendously increased ‘rate in 
production has been greatly assisted by the ec 


affords. 


onomies that electricity 


Now that the national duty of meeting war requirements with an - 


unprecedented volume of business faces us, the necessity of meeting 
these new demands with an accelerated rate of production is more 
urgent than ever before. Increased use of electricity and 


products will assist you to meet these requirements. 


Canadian General Electric manufactures not only equipment: to 
generate, and distribute electricity, but also products to economically 
pse it in industry and the home. Its Research Engineering, Manufac- 
turing and Sales facilities are ready to help you determine the electric 
equipment best suited to your needs. 
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plectrical 


lth iar 


One Way 


Round Trip 


13.05~ 
9.90* 
4.00 

44.80 © 


UTE e 


IDURD 


COMPANY 


1188 Dorchester St. West (Corner of Drummond) 
MONTREAL 


the province. His findings and 
recommendations are likely to in 
fluence government policy. 


The new treasurer has promised 
that the day of juggling accounts in 
order to presenta favorable picture ig 
at an- end. In* future, such items ag 
relief and the deficit of the Public 
Charities. Fund will be charged 
against revenue. There will be no 
more “fictitious” surpluses, 

Before a doctor can cure a patient 
he must. know what is wrong with 
the patient, The Godbout Govern- 
ment Has made its diagnosis, It is 
well awate. that Quebec’s financial: 
plight is due to the large deficit. 
and debt increases in recent years. 
The:treatment it has prescribed is a 
balaneeds budget. If it adheres. to 
this. view and acts accordingly the 
patient ‘will respond and Quebec's 
credit willbe restored, r 
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The Pictures a - 


1—Typical Laurentian country. 6—A thrilling turn in the snow. e a - a ‘ | ; , = 

2—Homespun in the making. 7—St. Germain Cathedral, Rimouski. “al -—s . ae " é 

3—A paradise for skiiers. 8—Bake oven, Gaspé Peninsula. on s ad “Sires : 

4—Unspoiled lakes abound. 9—Sugaring off, St. George de Beauce. ee Py a : ’ - Rese 

5—Gulls over Perce Rock. * 10—St. Louis Gate, Quebec City. < ee + Sy | : : 
Centre — New Coat of Arms, Province of Quebec. 
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Mineral Production Grows || || Progressive Agriculture |[ ees 
aa | ’ | year in provincial proc 


ay 


‘ Diversified agriculture is one of Québec’s mainsiays.. ; : not st tg aay - | 


Spring ‘wheat, oats, barley, spring rye, peas, beans, buckwheat, corn for om the whole Quebe: “1 
husking, mixed grains, flaxseed, potatoes, turnips, beets, hay and clover, 1 BE for the Dominion as a vs 
fodder com, alfalfa, etc., are very successfully grown here. i from $4500 ™: sd 
The total acreage under cultivation is 6,042,300. ber just 


Last year’s government expenditure for agricultural purposes amounted ip 
to $4,818,574.00. ; Greater Purchasing F 


The following table contains interesting data for 1938: i Sateen ote “4 
_ power rose from $367 ‘o 


Québec is rapidly forging ahead, in all directions. 
Every month shows progress, as compared with corresponding 
months of the previous year. . 
For instance, let us take a few items, in mineral production: 
OCTOBER OCTOBER 
per capita basis. Likew 


1938 1939 . 
Asbestos, tons .....2.+2.+00s. 34,246 44,622 rl 3 Value of field crops ..... ee eat ceeceesseees  $ 91,412,000.00 |B per. endl 
Number of farmers 145,000 ie eee emt per capi 


Gold, ounces ......sesesesees 73,637 75,675 
Clay products; value ......... $138,035.00 $188,592.00 
Lime, tons oieves’ aknee (ian 


1 
Québec produces 75% of the world’s total annual yield in 
asbestos. 
Québec is the second gold producing province in Canada. 
Québec’s mineral production for 1938 amounted to: 


Area under pasture (the largest in Canada)... 

(On a total of 8,366,212 for the Dominion) 
Value of chief commercial fruits ..... Ai. -» $  1,405,700.00 
Value of maple sugar and syrup .............. $ 2,910,300.00 
Value of tobacco $ 1,206,000.00 
Estimated gross annual agricultural revenue... $191,510,000.00 
Average value per acre of occupied fam land $ 40.00 
Number of horses ..... Ebascke ces aeeebes ecue 279,900 


2,993,410 F nection with these figur 
pointed out élsewhere, :¢ 
' figures for Quebec a: 


because of the greater « 


| of family buying powe: 
| The average size Queied 


better than 460 person 


. the rest of the Dominion 
| age runs around 3.50 pe-s 


Comparative figures 4 


F ower for the last thre 
». Quebec, together with th 
~ . Dominion as a whole. fo 


$68,256.308.00 
Do., milk cows....... Santis woe od oases Pew 962,400 


Québec’s sub-soil has merely been scratched, and her future, as Other cattle 5s. Hien essssrncekca de. eater 801,700 
regards mineral wealth and production, is practically limitless. 


Quebec's Purchasinz 
Que 


Farm poultry .....esee0e. eeeceees ses onadous I BP chiisting returns on prod 
| Dominion Bureau of Sta 


Swine eeeeeveeveees 3 eeeeeeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeveeee y : . — 
vey is not available bey 
: Accounts for 24.6 


Cooperative agricultural associations are widespread and well organized = In that year the net 
Canadian production was 


and agricultural education highly advanced. ee cos -eauivalll 


Department of Labour, Mines and | se, ie wes cou 
Maritime Fisheries 5h See ae 
| ~ ~~Department of Agriculture 


HON. EDGAR ROCHETTE, K.C., MINISTER / HON. ADELARD GODBOUT, MINISTER 


aah 
Forest Wealth 


Stability and Resources 
Québec, being Canada’s largest province, possesses the most Attract Capital ! 
extensive forest areas in the Dominion, viz: ‘ 


323,300 square miles | Nowhere in the world can be found such reverence for law, order and 
- social justice as prevails in this Province. 


Labour and capital live on friendly terms and workers are contented. 
Québec is blessed with a remarkable stability which strongly appeals to 
Canadian, British and foreign investors alike. 

Let us quote a few recent figures with reference to industry here: 
Number of industrial establishments 8,518 
Capital invested .............c0ees eceesess  $1,117,772,721.00 

reached the following peak: Number of employees ..... tr ae : 219,031 

/ ‘ 700,000,000 cu. ft. Tote] edlaries «. 5 6. cccscws bs mies ea cseeseee  $ 216,971,000.00 

Gross value of products $1,046,470,796.00 


This does not include the wood cut for fueling purposes, which ' Net value of products $ 445,885,666.00 
yearly averages ; (Exclusive of ‘extractive industries icul ini 
’ t ’ ‘ d 4 
250,000,000 cu. ft. central electric stations.) eo il ea 
et . . Number of stores .............+. swatches be 3 34,286 i: ae 
e latest available figures show that the gross value of pulp, Total net sales (estimated value) ............ $ 561,192,000.00 . banities 
paper and saw mill production, for one year, was Value of external irade: 1 et a 
$127,548,968.00 Imports ../...... es ae wah's sesesesesess  $ 262115,320.00 
Exports eeeeseaeneeeer Soe” ° MERA eRe ee eee $ 471,160,676.00 


By means of careful treatment and reforestation, Québec is 

holding her own, as regards forest development. 

The natural growth of timber annually adds to our forests som 
1,200,000,000 cu. ft. 


The maximum yield of Québec’'s forests, for one year, has 


Some 60,000 men are being employed in bush operations and a 
great number of both skilled and unskilled workers are kept busy 
in our pulp, paper and saw mills, throughout the province. 


In order to further stabilize economic conditions, municipal finances are 
submitted to close supervision, and, if a corporation should happen to be 
in default, it is taken under the tutorship of the Québec Municipal 
Commission and rapidly reorganized on a sound business basis. 


Department of Lands, Forests, 
_ Fish and Game 
HON. PIERRE-EMILE COTE, K.C., MINISTER 


Department of Trade and Commerce 
and Municipal Affairs 


_. HON, OSCAR DROUIN, K.C., MINISTER 
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Net Value of Production Rises 6.5% in 1939 | 
All Branches Able to Cope With War’. | 


Examination of the returns for all} 


Quebec's gross value of production 
jn 1939 reached a value as high as 
that reported in 1937, which hitherto 
had been one of the best years on 
record. The Financial Post Year 

estimates that over the past 12 
months the province had a gross 
yalue of production amounting to 
$1,221 millions. This compares with 
1,147 millions in the preceding year 
and with $1,226 millions in 1937. 

The improvement experienced last 

ar in provincial production was 
no! confined to any one particular 
pranch but was general in character. 

On the whole Quebec’s productive 
effort was not quite as good as that 
for the Dominion as a whole, The 
total Canadian gross production in- 
creased from $4,500 millions in 1938 
to $4900 millions last year, a per- 
centage gain of just under 10%, 
Quebec's increase, on the other hand, 
amounted to 6.5%. 

Greater Purchasing Power 

As a result of the greater produc- 
tion last year Quebec’s purchasing 
power rose from $367 to $391 on a 


nine provinces, in relation to the 
Dominion total, shows that Quebec 
ranks second to Ontario as a pro- 
ducer of new wealth. The province 
provides nearly four times as much 
as the three Maritime Provinces to- 
gether, and almost as much as the 
whole of western Canada. 

Quebec's net value of production 
compared with individual Western 
provinces shows it to be five times 
greater than in Manitoba; over 4 
times greater than in Saskatchewan; 
4 times that of Alberta and three 
times the amount reported for Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon. 

Ranks in Second Place 
The importance and relative posi- 
tion of Quebec’s production, on a 
net basis, compared with the other 
provinces is set out in the table 
below: 
Preduction by Previnces 
1936 
% of 
total 
0.47 


per capita basis. Likewise the Do- Set 


minion purchasing power advanced 
from $406 to $433 per capital. In con- 


nection with these figures, and as/B. C 


pointed out elsewhere, the per capita 
figures for Quebec are misleading 
because of the greater concentration 
of family buying power in Quebec. 
The average size Quebec family is 
better than 4.60 persons, whereas in 
the rest of the Dominion the aver- 
age runs around 3.50 persons. 

Comparative figures on buying 
power for the last three years in 
Quebec, together with those for the 
Dominion as a whole, follows; 

Quebec's Purchasing Power 
Quebec Canada 
$433 
406 
431 

Because of the time involved in 
collating returns on production, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics sur- 
vey is not available beyond 1936. 

Accounts for 24.64% 

In that year the net value of all 
Canadian production was $2,665 mil- 
lions. This was equivalent to $241 
per capita. Quebec province account- 
ed for $656.9 millions, or 24.64% of 
the aggregate total. 


Returns of Queber for 1936 show 
an increase of betic than 8% over 
those for the prévic 4 year; the net 
totals being $656,985: $15 as against 
$600,775,158. 

Gains Were « eneral 

A breakdown of i) ¢ returns into 
the nine major divisi ms of produc- 
tion reveals that {fc 1936 Quebec 
recorded an increage 1 het value of 
output in every class. cation excep} 
water power. The la: st gain was 
in mining which has : wwn a spec- 
tacular growth in rec at years. 

Net Value of Prodgetin: in Quebec 

9: 1935 


Electric power ... 
Construction 


Manufactures .. 


656,962,381. . 600,775,158 
The Dominion statistics show quite 
clearly that Quebec is ap industrial 
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From the woods to the mills, Quebec industries speed up output to 


ical operations, 
cluded as a ufacture. Agricul- 
ture also contributes its mite, A point 


| to be kept in mind, therefore, is that 


$e 


' | Manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 


ce 
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meet wider demands. 


province. Over 46% of the total net 
value of production is accounted for 
by manufactures. The trend toward 
industrialization has been apparent 
for some years back, the rich natural 
resources of the province, combined 
with huge power resources, excep- 
tional. transportation facilities and 
markets, have provided ideal condi- 
tions for the growth of industry. 


Socially agriculture is of greater 
importance than manufactures, as 
one third of the people in Quebec 
live “off the land,” but in the crea- 
tion of new wealth industry is nearly 
three times as important as farming. 

Well-rounded Economy 

The preponderance of manufac- 
turing returns in the net value of 
production figures is apt to be a little 
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Where are Quebec’s 32 chief centres of 


EXTRA? 


- 


buying power and. 


what are the guiding 


market factors of each of them—popu- 
lation, retail‘outlets, purchasing habits? 


THE FINANCIAL POST BUSINESS 
YEAR BOOK and MARKET SURVEY 
new 1940 edition, tells you in a jiff’ 
that and similar facts‘about 400 other 
key market centres in Canada. 


In addition to up-to-date data covering every phase of Canada’s 
economic acti\'ties, this year’s valuable edition tells about 


Canada’s organization for war .... the contro! boards .... their personnel and purposes... . 


the nation’s capacity for war.... war orders, . .. defense programme .... branch plant oppor- 
tunities .... war taxes... special summary op ‘elations between Canada and the United States. 


184 Pages — Size 12” x 9”. 


Price per copy s 
postpaid 


Ready for distribution about January 31. The edition will 
be limited, }'ut delivery of your copy is guaranteed if your 
order is reec ved NOW, in advance of publication. If you 
have not alre:dy done so, make sure your order reaches us 
immediately ‘nd thus guard against disappointment. 
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‘THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Send me, po ‘paid, ........ copies of The Financial Post BUSINESS 


YEAR BOO “and Market Survey, 1940, at $2 per copy. 
Herewith $, {+-+-+-.- im payment. 
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,the economy of Quebec is better 


rounded-out than is indicated in the 
following table which shows the re- 
lation between industries to the total 
net production: 


Relation Between Industries 
to Total Net ae 
1 
Agriculture p.sssessecess aoe 
Fisheries .......ccccecese 0. 
Trapping Peeeeeeeseeetess _ 


ion 
Custom & repair 
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New Trends Develop ; 
_ Since compilation of these figures 
a number of changes and trends have 
developed, some of which are of im- 
portance in their effect upon the gen- 
eral economy of the province, 

Agriculturally the situation has 
not shown any basic change since 
compilation of the official returns 
for 1936. Crop conditions in the 
intervening three years have, on the 
whole, been satisfactory, During 
1937 and 1938 prices were not par- 
ticularly attractive for farm prod- 
ucts, but the situation in that respect 
showed an improvement for 1939. 
This was due in large measure to the 
development of the war and the con- 
sequent general rise in prices, espe- 
cially for farm livestock. While the 
increase to date has not been marked, 
the market has strengthened very 
‘materially and better prices rule all 
round. 

Forest Industries Strengthen 

Forestry operations in 1937 reach- 
ed an exceptionally high peak. The 
demand for sawn lumber was good. 
On top of that production of pulp 
and paper products established an 
all-time record. The newsprint mills, 
for example, operated at close to 
their effective capacity. The demand 
for paper was abnormally high, due 
to the premature announcement of a 
price increase which caused an ex- 
cessive accumulation of stocks dur- 
ing the last half of the year. 

This situation in the newsprint 
field, also found reflection in pulp 
production. Consequently there was 
a very severe curtailment of opera- 
tions in 1938 in order to allow for 
the digestion of surplus stocks ac- 
cumulated the year before. By the 
beginning of 1939 these had been 
nearly all worked off and produc- 
tion returned to a more or less nor- 
mal basis. 

In Strong Position 

The year in pulp and paper, which 
accounts for a large proportion of 
the total value of forestry products 
produced, would not have been ex- 
ceptional in 1939 had it not been for 
the war. Disruption of world news- 
print and pulp markets, because of 
the inability of the Scandinavian 
producers to maintain shipments, 
meant the diversion of a substantial 
volume of business to Canadian mills 
and, in turn, those of Quebec. Fur- 
ther the premium on American 
funds, 10% (in which currency the 
Canadian mills receive payment on 
their export business) meant an 
automatic increase in the selling 
value of pulp and paper products. 

During the closing months of last 
year production and shipments of 
pulp and paper products advanced 
substantially. This new set of con- 
ditions, with the possibility of an 
even higher trend in prices, will pre- 
vail as long as war conditions last. 
Accordingly prospects for the forest 
products industries of Quebec this 
year are definitely good. It is hardly 
likely that operations will be at the 
same level as in 1937, still they will 
be well above the 1938 and 1939 
levels, which, taken in conjunction 
with the higher prices prevailing, 
should result in a much better finan- 
cial showing by the operators this 
year. 

Minor Industries Improve 

Some improvement is to be expect- 
ed in fishing operations this year. 
Normally this branch of economic 
endeavor is not of any great impor- 
tance in relation to the whole. The 
industry centres around the lower 
St. Lawrence and the Gaspé Penin- 
sula and, in that area, is of consider- 
able importance. 

The experience of Quebec fisheries 
over the past three years has been no 
different from that reported in the 
Maritimes—low prices and small re- 
turns, However, the rise in meat 
prices has improved the market price 
for fish and the position of Quebec 
fisheries should record a definite 
improvement this year. 

Trapping is another branch of pro- 
ductive activity which is of minor 
consequence, It is a “natural” in- 
dustry and the value of the catch 
from year to year amounts to less 
than half of 1% of total production. 

Mining Record Spectacular 

Mining was the salvation of Que- 
bec during the depression years. The 
amazing story of this industry's 
growth, told ‘elsewhere, is without 
equal in Quebec's long history. Less 
than 15 years ago the value of min- 
eral production, consisting almost 
entirely of non-metallics and build- 
ing materials, was around $25 mil- 
lions, Last year it was over $76 mil- 
lions, with more than 50% of the 
total output accounted for by metal- 
lics. 

The millions of dollars of new 
wealth thrown into the development 
of Quebec’s northwest mining area 
unquestionably was one of the great- 
est factors in helping Quebec to 
keep “its head.above water” during 
the depression period. 
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Canada goes a-buying.. .. in a province that is a rich source of 
many of its couniry’s needs. To whirring textile mills, among 
the largest in the Dominion, To-great shoe plants—to factories 
of fashion, for clothes to dress the whole Canadian family. To 
huge rolling and casting -mills—for the sinews of industry. To 
the mines, the farms, to:the craftsman in hamlet and village. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this big and busy prov- 
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ince, Canada goes a-buying, and finds it good. 


EATON’S is proud to have a share in this nation-wide pur- 
chasing in Quebec. From the mills and farms and workrooms 
of the whole province, pours an endless stream of goods, to be 
distributed all over Canada, through EATON stores and mail 


order facilities. Thus, in no small way, is spread the fame of 


proud Quebec’s production. 


Thus, too, workers in many walks of industry share directly 
or indirectly in the benefits from the making and the movement 
of these goods. To public services, and transportation systems, 


too, accrue many advantages of this faith in old Quebec. 


Our associations with’ Quebec, its industries and its people, 
EATON’S “stands firm” 


have been exceptionally pleasant. 


with Quebec. 
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Hydro R 


Vast "White Coal” Riches 
Big Factor in Welfare of 
Ancient Province 


Quebec is a land of mighty re- 
sources! Her valuable mineral lands, 
vast forests, rich agricultural areas, 
have few equals in Canada or the 
world, for that matter. But prob- 
ably the greatest of all are her 
water powers. In the mighty rivers 
and lakes which go to feed the St. 
Lawrence River which cuts the prov- 
ince in two, Quebec has millions of 
developed and undeveloped horse 
power of hydro energy which have 
played a.major part in the economic 
development in the Ancient Prov- 
ince. 

The timber resources of the Lake 


- 


St. John and Saguenay regions; of 
the Upper St. Maurice and the Gat- 
ineau~ Valleys would never have 
reached their. present stage of de- 
velopment had it not been for the 
close proximity of immense rfre- 
sources of water power. Nor would 


the mining industry have grown at 
such an amazing rate in recent 
years, nor the multitude of indus- 
tries from one end of the province 
to the other. 


Power is the Keystone 


One and all their development has 
been largely, and in some cases 
wholly, dependent upon an adequate 
supply of low cost power. This has 
been made possible through the de- 
velopment of water power sites from 
as far north as Lake St. John to the 
Ontario border on the south. 

Quebec, like Ontario, while hav- 
ing an abundance of natural re- 
sources, is lacking in coal. But 
“white power” has replaced “black 
power” most successfully for motive 
power, lighting and the hundred and 
one domestic uses. In some areas 
hydro electricity has even replaced 
coal for heating purposes. While as 
yet not general, at some future date 
electricity may come into general 
use for beating. just as it has taken 
the place of coal in the generation of 
steam for the huge pulp and paper 
plants. 

Quebec is singularly fortunate in 

*her water power resources. The top- 
ography of the land is conducive to a 
great water power industry. The im- 
mense water-sheds in the Lauren- 
tians anil the flow southward to the 
St. Lawrence river have treated 
numerous water power sites of first 
rate magnitude, not only close to 
the large industrial centres, but ex- 
tremely economical of development. 


Areas Sharply Defined 


These resources, while widespread, 
are concentrated in several well de- 
fined areas. In the north is Lake 
St. John flowing into the Saguenay, 
which in turn is fed by the Shipshaw 
and other important rivers. Here are 
the big power plants of Aluminum 
Power Co., Saguenay Power Co., 
Price Bros. and Co., Quebec Pulp and 
Paper and other operators, generat- 


A NATION'S WEALTH 


RHE FINANGIAT BOAT 


developments. A large share of the 
output of Gatineau Power Co., Beau- 
harnois Power Corp. Maclaren- 
Quebec Power Co, and all of the 
output of the Ottawa Valley Power 


rapid growth of the power industry 


Nowadays a nation’s wealth is judged largely by its power resources. 
In this respect Canada has few equals among nations of the world. Quebec 
alone has over four million of installed h.p. of hydro energy, or nearly one 
half of that for all of Canada. The investment in these plants and trans- 
mission and distribution systems amounts to close onto half a billion dollars, 
the greater part of which has been expended since the beginning of the 
century. The developed and undeveloped hydro resources assure Quebec 
of an almost unlimited power supply for years to come. 


ing in all over a million horsepower. 

Moving up the St. Lawrence to the 
St. Maurice River there is to be 
found one of the largest concentra- 
tions of hydro electric energy in the 
world. Through construction of the 
Gouin and subsidiary dams, the flow 
of this majestic river is controlled, 
making possible the ultimate devel- 
opment of over 2,000,000 h.p. on this 
one river alone. At present several 
sites have been developed and an- 
other one is in course of develop- 
ment, making available nearly a mil- 
lion horsepower. 

Power Where Needed 

In the Montreal district: the out- 
standing development is that at 
Beauharnois with an installation of 
over 500,000 h.p. Nearby is the huge 
plant of the Cedars Rapids Power 
and Manufacturing Co. and the 
smaller plant of Canadian Light and 


Quebec's Power Industry 


PRODUCTION AND SALES OF ELECTRIC ENERGY (IN QUEBEC) 
BY THE 29 PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTORS 
January-September 
(Returns in Kilowatt Hours) 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 
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Primary sales in Quebec ......e00. 
Export sales (primary) .......:. 
Export sales (secondary) 
Secondary sales in Quebec 


1938 
9,799,347,438 


1939 
11,045,016,195 
10,513,599, 782 

4,872,254,964 
2,534,227,711 
| 183,816,181 
2,923,300,926 


4,461,731,696 
1,981,903,154 

172,631,108 
2,580,151,605 


PRIMARY ENERGY SOLD IN QUEBEC BY THE 29 PRINCIPAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 
January-September 


Class of Service 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Municipal power and street lighting 
Transportation 

Wholesale to municipalities 


1938 
186,227,955 
174,165,477 

3,866,582,819 
100,349,782 
109,172,201 
25,233,462 


4,461,731,696 


” 1939 
_ 211,929,271 
186,903,496 
4,234,530,561 
100,995,901 
111,356,515 
26,539,220 


4,872,254,964 


REVENUE RECEIVED FROM SALES BY THE 29 PRINCIPAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 
September-January 


Domestic 
Commercial 
Industrial (primary and secondary) 


Municipal (power and street lighting) 
Transportation ............ pines ows 


Wholesale to municipalities 


FROM EXPORT SALES 


Primary arid secondary 


' 1938 
$ 5,576,101 
4,936,972 
18,497,506 
1,276,846 
920,957 
190,567 


1939 
$ 5,952,793 
5,205,382 
19,449,933 


$33,025,050 $31,398,949 


1938 
$ 5,950,577 


1939 
$ 6,745,314 


Note: The 29 principal distributors included herein generate and distri- 
bute 99% of the electrical energy generated by privately-owned distribu- 


tors in the province. 


As municipally-owned systems do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Board, their sales and revenues are not included hereinabove. - 
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Power, and, on the Back River, the 
Montreal Island power plant. 

In the Eastern Townships there are 
a number of power developments. 
While they are relatively small, stil! 
the amount of hydro power made 
available has been a major factor 
in the industrial development of that 
area. 

Along the Ottawa and Gatineau 
rivers are a number of major power 
projects, including the three huge 
power plants of the Gatineau Power 
Co., the Ottawa Valley Power plant 
at Chats Falls and on the Lievre 
river, the big Maclaren-Quebec 
plant. 

The development of the power 
resources in Quebec has been pro- 
ceeded with at an amazing rate. In 
1900 the turbine installation capacity 
was only 82,864 h.p. At the begin- 
ning of 1940 the installation had 
grown to the very impressive figure 
of 4,084,763 h.p., giving Quebec more 
developed hydro electric power than 
in all Asia, or South Africa, or even 
South America. 

Trends of Development 
The trend of development. since 


the turn of the century follows: 
Installed 
Capacity 
H.P. 


9,196,417,563 |-fn4 


Develop With Industry 

It will be noted that installations 
over the 40-year period have shown 
a. tendency, to move forward in 
“jumps.” The reason for this is read- 
ily explainable. and accounts, in « 
large measure, for the “bigness” of 
the Quebec. water power industry. 

The enay power develop- 
ments were wholly due to the de- 
mands from pulp and paper ,mills 
and the huge electro-metallurgical 
development .at Arvida. These 
plants require - several. hundrea 
thousand horsepower of electricaj 
energy for their everyday operations. 

Pulp and paper mills have also 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of power resources in 
other parts of the province: notably 
in the St. Maurice Valley, the East- 
ern Townships, the Lievre River 
section and the Ottawa and Gatin- 
eau area, 

Big Power Users 

These manufacturing units account 
for by far the largest share of the 
power output in the province. At 
the same time the electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries 
at Arvida, Shawinigan Falls, Mont- 
real and elsewhere are important 
users of electricity. 

The demands of Ontario Hydro 
also account for several important 


Industrial Growth 


of Quebec Assured 

The continued industrial growth 
of Quebec is assured. This province. 
fortunately, has been endowed with 
the type of natural resources. which 
are in demand the world over either 
in a raw or finished form. Added to 
this are the peculiar industrial ad- 
vantages enjoyed by Quebec, 
namely, vast supplies of low cost 
power in close proximity to all mar- 
kets, and excellent transportation 
facilities, all of which has and will 
continue to attract capital for the 
—, industrialization of the prov- 
nee, 


Capital in Industry 
Capital invested in Quebec's 
manufacturing industries increased 
from $905.5 millions in 1925 to $1,118 
millions in 1937, The principal 
change is in the investment in land, 
oe aes etc., which 
vanced from millions to $711 
$7 


in Quebec. And, over and above all, 
has been the consistent growth in 
commercial and domestic d nd. 
The latter has not expand as 
rapidly as in Ontario, but in late 
years the rate of growth has been 
most satisfactory. : 
Meeting a Nation's Needs 

To supply these varied needs the 
power output of the central electric 
stations in Quebec has ‘moved for- 
ward with great consistency. At 
present Quebec accounts for a larger 
power output than any other prov- 
ince in the Dominion; in fact as 
much as the other provinces put 
together. 

The trend of power output in Que- 
bec, compared with that for the 
Dominion as a whole follows: 

(Thousands of Kilowatt Hours) 
Quebec 
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esources Boon to Quebec. 


times been phenomenal, there is no 
indication of a slowing down. Work 
is now proceeding which will add 


until conditions are more opportune 
or the need for power demands. 

Thus at ‘the moment the St. 
Maurice Power Co. is working on a 
162,000 h.p. development at La 
Tuque. ThePintial unit will be 
brought into operation next Septem- 
ber and all four units will be in use 
by the end of the year. 

Beauharnois Power Corp. is work- 
ing on the installation of two addi- 
tional units which will permit the 
company to make full use of all 
available water. This work will add 
another 100,000 h.p. capacity to the 
existing plant. 

The provincial government, 
through the National Electricity 
Syndicate, has under way on the 
upper Ottawa a moderate size devel- 

nt which may come into oper- 
ation by the end of this year. 


Other Sites Reserved 


In addition there are a number of 
other possible power sites which 
can be developed at low cost to pro- 


802 | vide several hundred thousand h.p. 


1939t "..... <4 tat 13,887,639 
?11 months to November. 
Present_ indications are that the 


kilowatt hour output in Quebec for 
1939 will establish an all-time high 
record. 
Developing More Power 
While the growth of the hydro 
electric industry in Quebec has at 


of energy. 

There is the Carillon site, between 
Montreal and Ottawa; the Shipshaw 
site on the Saguenay, as well as a 
number of others on the Upper St. 
Maurice and Ottawa rivers. Their 
development may not be undertaken 
for many years, but they provide 
the province with sufficient reserve 
to take care of all needs for many 
years to come. 
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In Use Top 
205,000 


Sales of New Cars in Prov- 
ince Averages Well Over 
20,000 Yearly 


Canada, at last reports, had nearly 
1.4 million motor vehicles. Of this 
number Quebec was credited with 
better than 205,000. The use of motor 
vehicles in the province has steadily 
increased. While still considerably 
behind her neighboring province of 
Ontario, Quebce is gradually but 
surely reporting a more general use 
of this type of transportation. 

In recent years Quebec has been 
purchasing more than 20,000 new 
motor vehicles each year, and ac- 
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counting for between 19% and 20% 
of the total Dominion sales. 

For the first 11 months of 1939, for 
example, Quebec bought 20,188 new 
vehicles, or 19.2% of all sales in 
Canada. This was 7.6% less than in 
the like period of 1938, but it is noted 


largest number ever reported by the 
province and an increase of more 
than 100% in the last 15 years. 

The growth in the use of motof 
vehicles in the province is shown ir 
the following table of registrations. 
At the same time a breakdown of 


that aggregate sales for the Domin- 

ion declined 8.4%, so that, relatively, 

Quebec is more than maintaining 

her position as a sales outlet. 1920 
Big Auto Market 


The decline in sales last year was 
almost of the same proportion for 
passenger cars as for buses and 
trucks. Sales of the former were 
15,786, a decline of 7.8%, while of 
the latter 4,402, a falling off of 7%. 

At the begining of last year Que- 
bec reported having more than 205.,- 
000 motor vehicles. .This was the 


registrations for 1938 is given: 
Moter Vehicle Registrations 
1,562 1932 65 


1938 ....... 205,463 
Type of Rezistration—1938 
Passenger car 
Motor truck 
Motor bus 
Motorcycle 


Naturally the use of motor vehicles 
in Montreal is far more widespread 
than in any other city or area in the 
province; in fact, over a third of 
the registrations are for Montreal 


proper. If Greater Montreal is 
taken into consideration, the area 
accounts for nearly 45% of all Tegis. 
trations. 

The distrioution of registrations 
by urban areas follows: 
Drummondville 

Bull's td seccc 
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Outremont 
Quebec City 
PONG ones vosive ves 
Shawinigan Falls ..ccsccesees 
Sherbrooke ...... eee beeeseere 
St. Hyacinthe «eee ereseesetice 
es ED. sivectavede seeeeetosee 
St. Jerome 
St. Lambert ....-cccces 
Thetford Mines ..... 
Three Rivers seat eeeeerecoese 
Valleyfield eee eer ereeeeeesces 
CTGun ...ccccse 
Westmount 
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Celanese Investments 
and Celanese 


The Above Photograph Shows 


~ NO PLANT—NO JOBS 


These photographs show the growth of the 
Canadian Celanese Plant at Drummondville, 
P.Q., and the increasing amount of money 

- invested in buildings, site improvements and 


1926 


machinery and equipment. 


It takes investments to supply tools for jobs. 
Most work must be done in buildings and 
with machines. Unless someone puts up the 
money for buildings, for machines ard for 
material to work with there is no job. 
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The Above-Photograph Shows 


CELANESE PLANT, 1929 


$6,988,295 invested in buildings, improvements, 
site, machinery and equipment. 750 JOBS. 


In counting the number of jobs only those provided 
by the Company have been considered. Of course, 
additional employment was given by contractors who 
built the buildings and by others who supplied material. 


The money invested in plant and equipment does not 


without which there would be no jobs. 


The’ Celanese Plant, 1939 
2,000 JOBS. 


The above photograph illustrates how investors, management, technicians have combined to build 
up a steadily expanding industry giving stability of employment to thousands of Canadian workers. 


Canadian Celanese Limited 


$11 ,430,870 invested in buildings, site, 
improvements, machinery and equipment. 
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represent, however; the entire investment necessary to 
‘create jobs. Additional millions are necessary for raw 
materials, for carrying inventories, for heat, light, 
power, for sales expenses and many other items 
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To Farmers 
With Loans 
Advance Money at Low 


Interest Rates Strengthen 
Finances 


In keeping with its policy to 
render encouragement to agriculture, 
the Godbout Government will con- 
tinue to extend long-term loans to 
Quebec farmers at low rates of in- 
terest. 

There are several reasons for this 
decision. In the first place, the new 
government recognizes the import- 
aye of a sound agricultural industry 
to the economy of Quebec. The trend 
over a period of years has been for 
g portion of the rural population to 
drift to the cities. One reason for 
this is that some farmers have found 
it difficult to maintain ing op- 
erations on a profitable basis, especi- 
ally in view of the burden of over. 
head imposed by heavy interest 
charges. Low interest rates, it is felt, 
will enable more of the rural popu- 
Jation to keep to their property and 
will facilitate the acquisition of ad- 
ditional farm land, thus reducing 
the exodus of rural workers to urban 
eentres. 

Another factor is that the average 
farmer in Quebec has a small cash 
income. For this reason the Govern- 
ment feels he must be favored in re- 
gard to debt charges. 

Farm Credit Bureau 


Extension of farm loans by the 
Quebec Government was instituted 
in 1936 and for this purpose the Que- 
bec Farm Credit Bureau was estab- 
lished by the Duplessis administra- 
tion. Acceptance or rejection of 
applications for loans, the establish- 
ment of the value of the farm offered 
as mortgage security, the settlement 
of the amount of each loan and the 
use to which each loan will be put 
are all in the hands of the Bureau. 

Some doubts exist as to whether 

the Bureau will continue an inde- 
pendent existence. Since the God- 
pout Government came to power 
there has been some suggestion of 
merging it into the agriculture de- 
partment in the interests of economy. 
In any case, the Government intends 
to keep a close watch on farm loan 
operations. All applications for loans 
will be reviewed with care to make 
sure that the loan applied for will 
be well secured, 

Makes Two Classes of Loans 
The Farm Credit Bureau makes 

two classes of loans: 


(1) To establish farmers . who 
wish to consolidate their debts at 
a lower rate of interest or to im- 
prove their buildings, land, method 
of farming or livestock. 

(2) To persons acquiring a farm 
with a view to s@ttling thereon, 


i 

In the first inst@nce, the loan may 
represent as mich as°65% of the 
value of the farm established by the 
Bureau. In the second, the loan may 
equal 75% of the value of the farm 
as determined by the Bureau. In no 
case Can the loan exceed $6,000. When 
the borrower’s debts exceed 65% of 
the value of the farm, he may secure 
a 75% loan, provided his creditors 
unanimously accept the loan as com- 
plete cancellation of his indebted- 
ness to them. 


Low Interest Rate ° 


Rate of interest and terms of re- 
payment are especially favorable. In- 
terest is charged at the rate of 242% 
per annum. Loans are repayable at 
the borrower's choice, either over 30 
years by annual installments of 142% 
and the balance in the 30th year, or 
over 3912 years by annual install- 
ments of 144%. Thus, the borrower 
has an annual payment of 4% to 
make, payable semi-annually. 

In most cases the loans must be 
secured by a first mortgage. How- 
ever, in addition to loans repayable 
by amortization, the Bureau is auth- 
orized ¢o grant a borrower a further 
loan on a shorter term and secured 
by a second mortgage. In such cases, 
the total of the first and second 
mortgages may not in any case ex- 
ceed $6,000 nor 75% of the value of 
the mortgaged farm. 

The Bureau at the present time is 
authorized to loan up to a total of 
$35 millions, To date, loans totalling 


Quebec improves hi 18,000 miles of surfaced highway to increase $60 
millions tourist # affic, View shows type of salt stabilized highway. 
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$34,975,614 have been authorized. Of 
the latter amount, however, only 
$31,430,239 has actually been loaned. 


Pay Off Old Mortgages 

Loans have been m@i for 
ety of purposes, but 
off mortgage indebt 
higher rate of interest. 
cent information in 
plies to the 11,291 loang: 

June 30 last, and totalliz 

lions, Of the loans them@ 

$20 millions was used to pay 

vious mortgages bearing a higher 
rate of interest, $5.9 millions to 
liquidate ordinary liabilities and 
$600,000 to pay arrears of-taxes. 

These figures reveal that opera- 
tions of the Bureau have fesulted in 
a shift of creditors. Private indi- 
viduals and business congerns have 
been replaced by the Québec Gov- 
ernment as creditors of 11,291 farm- 
ers. 

Without doubt, the terms under 
which loans are made are much more 
favorable than could be granted by 
a private financial institution, No 
private institution or individual 
could afford to loan funds at 242% 
or amortize a loan over 40 years. 


Prompt in Payments 
Experience to date has been that 


maturity the bills are paid by the 
province which funds them by the 
issuance of its own bonds. 

Another government organization 
which makes long term farm loans 
in Quebec is the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board, a Dominion institution. 
The Beard makes loans secured by 
first mortgages at an interest rate 
of 5%%. It has been the policy of 
the Quebec Government to reim- 
burse the mortgagors to the extent 
of 2%, so that the net interest cost 
to the borrower is reduced to 3%%. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, the province paid $164,000 in 
reimbursement of interest on such 
loans. This, however, is a smaller 
amount than in the previous years 
and a further reduction was record- 
ed last year due to conversion of 
higher interest loans into Quebec 
Farm Credit Bureau loans. 
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Quebec Draws on Other Countries For Raw 
Materials For Vast Aluminum Industryyat Arvida 


Canada, or to be more exact, Que- 
bec, is one of the world’s large pro- 


River, some 20 miles from 
Rivieres. t 

Aluminum is made by an electro- 
metallurgical process, the chief raw 
materials required being bauxite, the 
ore; cryolite, the flux; and petro- 
leum-coke, used in making the elec- 
trodes. 

Raw Materials Imported 

Neither bauxite nor cryolite occur 
in Canada and sufficient supplies of 
petroleum-coke of the. required 
characteristics are not obtainable in 
the Dominion. These materials, 
therefore, all have to be imported; 
bauxite from British Guiana, cryo- 
lite from Greenland and petroleum- 
coke from Gulf of Mexico ports. 

Power is the Magnet 

The main reason for the establish- 
ment of this important and success- 
ful metallurgical industry in Quebec 
is the abundant and cheap power 
available in the Saguenay and St. 
Maurice districts. Cheap power is 
absolutely essential for the produc- 
tion of aluminum, since it requires 
electrical energy equivalent to that 
obtainable from 16 tons of coal to 
make one ton of aluminum. 

The Aluminum Company's smelter 
at Shawinigan Falls was placed in 
cperation in 1901. Adjacent to the 
smelters is a plant for the production 


of aluminum rods, bars, wires, cables | 


and structural shapes. : 

The Arvida plant, one of the larg- 
est aluminum plants in the world, 
Was erected in 1926, in the midst of 
what, at that time, was virgin forest. 
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More than 15,000 Quebeckers 


$62.8 Millions of Building 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Quebec last year had a value of 
$62.8 millions, according to returns 
compiled by MacLean Building Re- 
ports. This contrasted with $65.7 mil- 
lions in 1938; $71.9 millions in 1937; 
and $45.7 millions in 1936. 

The new building undertaken in 
Quebec during the course of any one 
year bulks up largely in comparison 
with returns for the Dominion as a 
whole. Thus in 1939 Quebec ac- 
counted for nearly one third of all 
new construction in the Dominion. 


The division of new building, in 
the province last year was about 
equally divided as between residen- 
tial, business and engineering, with 
industrial running well behind in 
fourth: place. 

Residential building has almost 
doubled in value during the last 
four years. Business building in the 
same period has increased 70%; in- 
dustrial has gained about two thirds, 
while engineering construction has 
shown a tendency to decline slightly. 

A detailed analysis of the number, 


A slightly larger ratio was reported | type and value of building under- 


‘In 000 Dollars) 
1939 


No. Value 


115 $ 4,298 
16,104 


the farmers are fairly prompt in TOTAL RESID 


making their payments. On June 30 
last there were only seven ers 
more than 30 days behind in their 
payment of semi-annual installments 
of interest and principal. 

Funds with which to make leans 
are secured by the Bureau through 
the sale to the banks of Farm Credit 
Bureau bills, maturing in six months 
and renewable for an addition: | six 
months and bearing interest 2+ the 
rate of 2%% per annum. The Gills 
are guaranteed by the provin-." as 
to principal and interest. U; i nal 


MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


CoG 


shurches 

Public garages ........ Rabee 
Hospitals .....:...+.- e.esecee 
Hotels and clubs Sveecoeces 
Office buildings’. ..++ 
Public buildings «...+++++++« 
Schools 


Mevcrereree 


Some aad wharves 

Sewers and watermains ... 
Roads and streets 

General engineering 
TOTAL ENGINEERING 


taken in the province follows: 


1938 1937 1936 


No. Value No. Value 


68 $ 2,427 04 $ 2,334 
5,326 4,045 14,187 
5,294 5,029 16,521 

113 7 1,056 

918 

1,693 

683 

1,240 

2,338 

3,005 

2,120 

576 

1,469 

15,098 

. 10,602 
2,750 1,493 
2,644 2,399 
2,256 1,691 

179 4,716 12,365 
179 12,373 162 11,770 
590 24,741 582 29,718 


7,487 71,940 


8,091 65,778 


It includes smeltering ore eoncen- 
trating, carbon, and cry 

plants, and, to take care of employ- 
ees and their fe‘ias, the model 
city of Arvida, comprising some 10 
square miles, has been laid out 
near-by. Ocean shipping facilities 
have been developed at Port Alfred, 
a short distance away, where vessels 
of any draught can dock at any tides. 


industry 

its prosperity. Less than 10% of the 
alum produced by the Alu- 
minum pany of Canada is mar- 
keted in the Dominion and of ‘this’ 
amount only 2% is used in Quebec. 
The balance, 90% of the total pro- 
duction, finds its way to the markets 
of the world, particularly the United 
Kingdom, where it is highly rated 
as an essential war material. 


Has More Than Half 
of Power in Canada 


Canada as a whole has 20,347,400 | 
h.p. of available 24-hour power, 80% 
efficiency, at ordinary minimum 
flow and at ordinary six months 
flow 33,617,200 h.p. Few countries in 
the world are so richly endowed. 

Quebec's position in relation to the 
Dominion is one of the major im- 


portance. Of the available power) 


at ordinary minimum flow, the prov- 
ince is credited with 8,459,000 and | 


at ordinary six month flow 13,064,000 | . 


h.p. 


240-Year-Old Canal 

Quebec has three canal systems, on 
the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa and 
the Richelieu Rivers. The oldest 
is that of Lachine which was begun 
in 1700 by French settlers, open to) 
navigation in 1824 and completed in 
1901. 


earn $2 millions from coastal and inland 
fisheries. 


SWEET 


“How did you get rid of Zelma?” 
“l told het | was out of Sweet Caps.” 


CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 


*Phone Investment $192 Millions 

Telephone companies operating in 
Quebec have spent on property and 
equipment $192 millions. A large 


share of this-capital outlay, however, | $22 Million Power Bill 
represents extensions to other prov- Quebec’s manufacturing indus- 


inces and investment in new equip-| tries’ electricity bill in 1937 
ment. amounted to $22.5 millions. 


QUEBEC POWER COMPANY 


POWER BLDG. 


QUEBEC | 


Quebec City, Terminus of the Largest Ocean-going Vessels entering St. Lawrence River, 
_ is an Important Manufacturing Centre. 


Public Utilities rendering the utmost in Good Service to the 
Citizens of Quebec and District 


POWER 


The first power plant was established in Quebec in 1890. Developing and: progressing 
year by year, the present power system renders a. public service second to none on the 
continent. Now owns and operates five power plants, and is interconnected with The 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company's system. Supplies the cities of Quebec and 


Mine cars of all types and 
capacities — equipped with 
patented one piece cast steel 
underframes. Industrial track- 


Levis, and 90 other towns and municipalities in the surrounding district. 
GAS - | 


work, narrow or standard The first gas plant and piping system was inaugurated in the City of Quebec in 1849, 
when only a few of the principal streets were piped. Today the Company’s vertical retort 


gauge, for all requirements. ; fey 
Mild and Alloy steel castings plant is one of the most modern in Canada, and the distribution system covers almost 


of all designs and sizes for every street in the city. 
| TRANSPORTATION 


grinding, milling and crushing 
operations. : 

; The ever-increasing number The first electric cars started operation in Quebec on July 20th, 1897. The equipment 
jadian mines using our products is proof of their consisted of 36 single truck cars. Today the Company’s tramway division operates 81 
closed passenger, two observation and 19 service cars and 14 autobuses, while the 

suburban division operates 6 electric locomotives, one steam locomotive, 12 electric 


passenger cars, 30 coaches, 134 freight and 4 service cars. 


DEPEND ON 


le and of the greater service they provide. Our 


| 


fiéte facilities assure prompt shipments at all times. 


DRY CO., LIMITED 


CANADIAN CAR & FG 
DRONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


General Offices: 621 Craig St. W., MONTREAL 





By STELLA LANGDON 
If five million Canadians of 


Anglo-Saxon descent and three and © 


one half million of French descent 
would give sympatheticear to each 
other, it has been said that Canada’ 
major racial problem would be 
solved. 

- Speaking recently before the Em- 


pire Club of Toronto, Jean-Charles | > 
Harvey, journalist, novelist, critic |; 
and French Canadian, urged sup- || 


port of a movement in which intel- 
‘ligent co-operation between the 


provinces of Canada would be the | # 
binding element in national unity. |% 


Behind the sort of co-operation 


suggested by Mr. Harvey there 


would have to be knowledge, along 
with appreciation and sympathy for 
what the other fellow has done and 
is doing. 

The Press which Quebec has re- 
ceived from other provinces in re- 
cent years has not always had this 
co-operative aim. It has not always 
- been kind nor even honest. This 

might be given a number of in- 

terpretations, such as shortage of 
goodwill, lack of information or pro- 
found ignorance. 

Canadian of Canadians 

“I believe it is fair to say that to- 
day the French Canadians are more 
Canadian than their English-speak- 
ing neighbors,” writes Ian Forbes 
Fraser in The Spirit of French Can- 
ada. He continues: “For many of 
the latter, whether born in the Old 
Country or in Canada, there is al- 
ways a ‘home’ across the seas; for 
French Canadians no such European 
home can now exist.” 

To most of the people outside the 
province this will seem a strange 
statement. What they do not real- 
ize is that the France to which the 
French Canadian gave his allegi- 
ance was a Royalist. France that 
died in 1779. 

Today a Frenchman from France 
is not accepted as a French Cana- 
dian. In the last century and three 
quarters the two groups have grown 
far apart. The anti-clerical out- 
bursts in France were in part re- 
sponsible. 

On the other hand, France to the 
French Canadian is the centre of 
cultural light and inspiration which 
is the reason why French-Canadian 
education, art, literature, drama, 
and the rest, have been deeply in- 
fluenced by ideas and methods of 
France. 

But it is an. error to believe that 
the French Canadian regards 
France as homeland, His homeland 
is Canada, He sees his duty as. to- 
ward Canada. When that fact is 

_ realized by the other provinces, we 
are advancing on the way to na- 
tional understanding. 

Quebec's Contribution 

Quebec has her achievements. 
Time has accomplished the transla- 
tion of many of those of an earlier 
day into the language, literature 
and history of this continent. Of 
the United States, at least 30 have 
cities which were named to honor 
their founders who were French 
Canadians. 

Today Quebec continues to make 
a well-rounded contribution to the 
whole of Canada. Her achieve- 
ments are many and some of them 
truly great. Particularly in law, let- 
ters, science, arts and classical edu- 
cation, she has received honors and 
recognition. 

These accomplishments have not 
always been appreciated or as well 
known in Canada as they should be. 
It is no doubt due to fact that 80% 
of the population of Quebec speak 
and write the French language. 
Therefore the work of a large group 
is closed to non-bilingual English- 
speaking Canadians. This does not 
mean that the French Canadian 
contribution has only had regional 
appreciation. In Europe where the 
French language is in general use 
among educated classes, French 
Canadian writings have a wide and 
appreciative audience. 

As Mr. Harvey said in Toronto, 
bilingualism would be the first step 
toward true interprovincial co-oper- 
ation. Unless this second language 
is adopted, we who are English- 
speaking ma, only hear echoes of 
the many worth-while things being 
done in Quebec. 

Language @ Cultural Force 

The French language is a tre- 
mendous cultural force at our very 
doorstep. If Quebec did no more for 
Canada than give her this second 
language, then she has more than 
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~ Cultural Force in Dominion’s 
Quebec's Achievements in Art, Drama, Letters and’ Science 
Constitute a Brilliant Chapter in Canada's Book of Accomplishments - 


Quebec Citadel looks down on three centuries of cultural progress. 


justified her continued racial iden- 
tity. 

It is only reasonable then that the 
larger proportion of the province's 
cultural contribution should be in 
the French language, should illus- 
trate French-Canadian thought and 
tradition, French-Canadian music 
and drama developments, and por- 
tray French-Canadian types and 
lanscapes, 

To a large extent the French- 
Canadian historian, poet and novel- 
ist has directed his, writing toward 
spreading a knowledge of his own 
history and its heroic figures to his 
own people. Each one hoped that 
his efforts would open a spring of 
new enthusiasm which would in 
turn develop an increased national 
pride. 

Given Canada Writers 

First and foremost in this crusade 
was Francois-Xavier Garneau. His 
“History of Canada” is a massive 
and scrupulously careful compila- 
tion of facts. Its style must place 
it among the very topmost examples 
of Canadian literature. It is the 


work of an intense patriot and of a, 


man who was temperate and sin- 
cere. 

He was the forerunner and in- 
spiration for a school of writers 
who have continued through the 
years to the present day. 

Abbé Ferland was one of his 
early, successors. He was a lecturer 
in Canadian history at Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec. Abbé Casgrain, 
Gerin-Lajoie, Roy and Dionne add- 
ed to the lustre of the French-Cana- 
dian race. Phillippe de Gaspé. 
descendant of one of the oldest and 
noblest families in New France, 
wrote down the stories of the Con- 
quest as they had been told to him 
by actual survivors when he was a 
little boy. He was a lawyer. So, too, 
was Joseph Marmette, also some- 
time Canadian Archivist and some- 
time CGanadiart commissioner at 
Paris. His works were hjstory in 
novel form. 

Garneau’s lead may have inspired 
Napoleon Bourassa to write of the 
dispersion of the Acadians; may 
have prompted the historical mono- 
graphs of Félicité Angers. Her work 
was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy at Paris. 

Current School of Writers 

The French-Canadian literature 
that is in greatest demand today is 
still based or. our early history and 
heroic deeds. So, too, is the novel 
set in local terrain. Young writers 
have risen to carry on the old tra- 
dition, although they appear to have 
realistic modern form. 

Claude Henri Grignon of St. 
Adele in the Laurentians writes 
about Quebec peasant life. He is 
an advocate of the rich, popular 
speech containing words of Quebec 
origin. Purists take exception to 
this, but.many strong writers in the 
present-day school are of Grignon’s 
way of thinking. 

A saga of log driving has been 
written by the Abbé Savard and is 
called “Menaud, maitre-driveur.” 
Ian Fraser says of it, “Here is re- 
strained language with no word 


wasted ... it is a French-Canadian 
book which improves with re-read- 
ing.” Leo Paul Desrosiers has pro- 
duced excellent studies of pioneer 
adventures. -Add to these the names 
of Dr. Panneton, who writes of the 
habitant, and Jean-Charles Harvey, 
winner of the 1929 David prize for 
the best novel of the year, “Sack- 
cloth and Banners.” This work 
about his own province and his own 
people has gone into English edi- 
tions. 
Contributions to Poetry 

Frechette, LeMay and Cremazie 
put the historical fervor of their 
day into poetry and since that time 
a tremendous amount has been 
written in the French language and 
been inspired by early history. Cre- 
mazie’s little hook'shop on Fabrique 
Street, Quebec, was a meeting place 
for the intellectuals of the day. 
Here they had ready access to the 
best European literature and kept 
in close touch with newest develop- 
ments abroad. Today Robert Cho- 
quette and Paul Gouin are hailed as 
spiritual successors of these men. 
Paul Gouin, a son of the late Sir 
Lomer Gouin, is a lawyer, politician 
and has little time for poetry. 
Nevertheless, he has written several 
Cc vignettes of real worth, 

Robert Choquette, poet only, is 
deeply concerned with the history 
of his race and sings of it with the 
full beauty which is at his com- 
mand. 

Clement Marchand of Three Riv- 
ers, Alfred DesRochers of Sher- 
brooke, and Paul Morin of Montreal 
are concerned ‘with the beauties of 
their respective localities, and their 
own reflections and reactions.. 

Quebec Art Worth While 

Of all Quebec’s contribution to 
national culture the one best under- 
stood and most appreciated is her 
art. The atmosphere of the prov- 
ince permeates the work of French 
and English artist alike. Few have 
remained uninspired by its charms. 
As in literature, the French-Cana- 
dian artist has approached his sub- 
ject with patriotic fervor and a 
high sense of duty. So much so that, 
should the day come when old cus- 
toms, types and scenes will have 
disappeared, we shall‘at least have 
left a complete record in painting, 
drawing, sculpture and wood carv- 
ing. 

The early painters applied vari- 
ous European techniques to what 
they saw here. Kreighoff was a 
good example. Cockburn wags an- 
other. Then there was quite a 
school of military-engineer 
artists who left many sketches that 
are valuable for their accuracy. 

Created “Canadian” Art 

It is said that all new techniques 
arrive by slow evolution, but the 
change in Canadian art seemed to 
be clearly defined first in the works 
of Suzor-Coté. He spent years 
studying in Paris and had visited 
the great art schools of Europe. He 
was impressed with the work of the 
Moderns. When he came home to 
Montreal he crystallized that form 
of art which has become known as 
Canadian. Suzor-Coté- was the 
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great painter of French-Canadian 
life, the great sculptor of French- 
Canadian types. He was a fine and 
sympathetic teacher and encourag- 
ed the school of younger men and 
women to develop individualism in 
art. 

Maurice Cullen worked alongside 
Suzor Coté in Paris and also with 
J. W. Morrice of Montreal. Fortu- 
nately for Canada Cullen returned. 
He has given immortality to the 
Laurentides and toward the close 
of his life sought out the quieter 
beauty of the Richelieu countryside. 

The swiftly disappearing French- 
Canadian rural customs have been 
Clarence Gagnon’s favorite theme. 
During their Canadian tour the 
King and Queen chose one of his 
water colors for themselves. The 
beauties of the early Norman style 
farmhouse have been preserved by 
Charles Maillard. ,The work of Ed- 
win Holgate John Lyman and Fred 
Hutchison is better known in the 
art markets of Europe and the 
United States than in Canada. 

Every pioneer type in this prov- 
ince has been molded in clay by the 
sculptor Henri Hebert. Maurice 
Gaudreau of Quebec city is devel- 
oping interesting wood carvings in 
low relief. He is working.in the 
tradition of the early school of this 
province; the extraordinary arts 
and crafts centre at Cap Tourmente 
that flourished in the days of the 
visionary Bishop Laval. 

Meanwhile a government scholar- 
ship has sent Alfred Pellan of Que- 
bec city to study art in Paris, It is 
said that he is a magnificent 
draughtsman and a superlative col- 
orist; that important art galleries of 
Europe have bought his works, 

Where art flourishes there is as a 
rule an art centre. Both the Beaux 
Arts and the Montreal Art Associa- 
tion have been the cradles of art in 
this province, 

Government Gives Help 

The Quebec Government scholar- 
ships for the purpose of fostering 
the promising student of art and 
literature are also responsible for 
the extraordinary number of fine 
musicians. This unique provincial 
venture in the intellectual life of 
present-day Quebec is the official 
establishment of substantial money 
prizes for work of special merit 
produced by. its own provincials, In 
this connection William Wood, 
F.R.C.S., says, “Works in English 
are offered a rather higher propor- 
tion of these prizes than a meticu- 
lous anxiety for rep-by-pop would 
warrant.” 

Among the musicians who have 
won the Prix d'Europe as it is 
called is Jean-Marie Baudet, now. 
regional director of music for the 
CBC. Auguste Descarries, organ- 
ist and composer of the “Canadian 
Rhapsody,” is another. Germaine 
Malepart was an outstanding win- 
ner, Arthur LeBlanc of Quebec re- 
turned from studying in Paris to 
play for audiences in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Noel 
Brunet, winner in 1936 for his vio- 
lin playing, returned this year from 
the Royal Conservatory at Brus- 
sels. He was a pupil of Maurice 
Onderet at the Conservatory of 
McGill University. Earlier in cen- 
tury, Plamondon was an outstand- 
ing scholarship student. He remain- 
ed abroad for many years and won. 
high honors in oratorio. 

Pays Off a Debt 

One thinks of music and the 
French Canadian Wilfrid Pelletier 
at one and the same time. This em- 
bodiment of music,'fine ideas and 
the energy to carry them out, per- 
forms heroic feats. He is primarily 
orchestra leader at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. Eight 
times each season he commutes by 
air between New York and Mont- 
real for the sole purpose of leading 
the symphonic orchestra pro- 
grammes for children. The same 
orchestra also gives 10 concerts for 
adults in the season. Pelletier may 
lead a few of these, but more often 
arranges for a guest conductor, 

An amazing man this Mr, Pel- 
letier. He had a vision of a mid- 
summer music festival in the quaint 
village church of St. Laurent & 
short distance frgm Montreal, The 

were to be made up of 
the classics with not one jot of 
compromise to popular taste. He 
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In arranging the music for sev- 
them mo 


for his people and Canada. 

Madame Jeanne Duisseau is one of 
the singers who has carried these 
enchanting song arrangements on 
her programmes throughout the 
British Isles and the Continent. 

Science and Education 

Science and Education are vast 
fields in which a multitude. of 
names rise up to demand attention. 

McGill University has been a 
great educational force in the prov- 
ince. But it has a much wider 
sphere of influence. The faculty of 
medicine has attracted hundreds 
from every part of Canada, the 
United States and other countries. 
Doctors and students at the Mont- 
real Neurological Institute, the fin- 
est of its kind in the Dominion, 
form as cosmopolitan a group as it 
is possible to find anywhere. 

Quebec has produced outstand- 
ingly brilliant lawyers and the 
great majority call Laval University 
their Alma Mater. While students 
here are principally French-speak- 
ing, each year sees an increase ih 
the enrollment of English-speaking 
men from other provinces and the 
United States. Until recently Laval 
University had on its faculty the 
distinguished Canadian scientist, 
Monsignof Vachon. 

In spite of material troubles the 
University of Montreal has thou- 
sands of students registered/in its 
own buildings and in_affiliated in- 
stitutions. Most of the men who are 
leaders in Quebec public life today 
were in their early educational 
years students at Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville. 

Senior Learned Society 

Literature ‘and history have 
always been of intense interest in 
Quebec, 'so that it is not surprising 
to learn that the Literary and His- 
torical Society of Quebec is the 
senior learned society in the whole 
of the British Empire overseas. It 
was founded in 1824 by Lord Dal- 
housie, whose own subscription was 
$400 a year. Dalhousie asked both 
French- and English-speaking Cana- 
dians to join their efforts with him 
in the formation of a Society His- 
torical and Canadian. 

As early as 1779 a Quebec Library 
Association was founded and some 
years later it joined with the Liter- 
ary and Historical Society. 

Older still was the “Acad- 
emie des Sciences,” formed by the 
Compte de la Galissonniere in 1747. 
He was devoted to the study of all 
that then came under the heading 
of Natural History. During his ad- 
ministration this great man fostered 
research and collection by every 
means in his power. Under his 
stimulating patronage Canon Gosse- 
lin sent a regular herbarium to 
Paris. Dr. Lacroix sent metals, in- 
cluding some Lake Superior copper. 
Father Lafiteau discovered the 
Canadian variety of ginseng. Dr. 
Gaultier gave his own name to 
wintergreen and Dr. Sarrazin sent 
to the parent. Academy in Paris a 
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Highways 


A contribution to Canadian unity was the formation in 1932 of the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System. Quebec and its sister provinces of the Dominion 
are linked by the Trans-Canada System in a co-ordinated enterprise of voice 


communication. 


As an example of effective cooperation in which the seven major telephone 
organizations of Canada have a part, the Trans-Canada Telephone System is 
noteworthy. Telephone users anywhere in the Dominion now talk across 
the provinces with the same assurance of speedy, dependable service as on a 
call to a nearby city. Transmission is of high quality. Co-ordinated equip- 
ment and operating methods provide all the advantages of a single, 
comprehensive system, and all the mechanics of establishing connection and 
of billing are cared for by the local company at the originating point. 


Trans-Canada telephone calls are clear, easy to make, speedy, dependable. 


series of valuable notes on Cana- 
dian mammals, 

Furthermore, the credit for the 
establishment of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada should go in some 
degree to the Literary and Histori- 
cal Society of Quebec. It was on 
consideration of a petition from this 
society to the Government in 1841 
that Parliament voted fifteen hun- 
dred pounds Halifax currency, to 
make the first official survey of all 
the natural resources to be found 
in both the Canadas. 


Brother Marie-Victorin, who is 
today director of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Montreal, has the zeal 
and the culture of those early work- 
ers. If the gardens here develop ac- 
cording: to his plan, Montreal will 
be the botanical centre of Canada. 
Brother Marie-Victorin is what is 
known in the English vernacular as 


a “hustler.” Botany is his life and 
he has organized hundreds of 
classes, lectures, expeditions and 
exhibitions. He spent years writing 
a profound textbook which a 
McGill authority welcomed as fin- 
est in the field. In it he has cata- 
logued the plant life of eastern Can- 
ada and of the Islands in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It is a noble, ac- 
curate work with an index in three 
languages, French, English, Latin. 


Preserve Old Customs 


The celebrated ethnologist 
Marius Barbeau has worked for the 
preservation of his people’s folk 
lore and customs. At the same time 
he has made a tremendous contri- 
bution to Canada in his studies of 
the West Coast Indians. Folklore 
and song have attracted such 
scholars as John Murray Gibbon, 


who although not Canadian-born 
has filled the réle of a true Cand 
dian by his fine contributions. 

The economic and social sciences 
have as their exponent Dr. Edouard 
Monpetit of the University of Mont- 
real. s 


First Play in Canada. 


Drama is an important feature in 
Quebec as it is an important thing 
inethe lives of French Canadians. It 
has been said that wherever French 
people are together, there you will 
find drama, It is not so surprising 
then to read that in the difficult 
days of 1646 Corneille’s Le Cid was 
given before the Governor and all 
the Jesuit Fathers in the storeroom 
of the One Hundred Associates. 
That was the first dramatic presen- 
tation recorded. It is also known 

(Continued on page 39) 
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"Valley of Gold" Boosts Mineral Output From o 
$19 Millions to $76!/2 Millions in 


Growth of Quebec’s mining indus- 
try over the past 15 years has been 
one of the most amazing develop- 
ments in Canadian economy. 

In 1923 all of the gold produced 
within the province could have been 
put in an Overcoat pocket; last year 
943.069 oz. were produced. 


Fifteen years ago the province jli 


rodly reported a production of 

tons of copper. In 1939 Que- 
pecs production of this important 
war material amounted to 117,699,- 
300 Ib. or 58,849 tons, 

Likewise g0€s the story of silver 
production: 31,119 oz. in 1923 and 
1,198,426 oz. in 1939. 

What this has meant to Quebec, 
and in turn the Dominion, can be 
shown readily by the annual value 
of mineral production as prepared 
by Quebec's Department of Mines. 


250% Gain in 15 Wears 


Fifteen years ago the province re- 
ported that mineral production for 
the year was valued at $18,952,000. 
The boom years saw values advanced 
to $46,454,000 in 1929 and drop to 
$25,683,000 in the depression era. But 
from then on Quebec’s record has 
been outstanding. 

In each and every year since 1932 
he annual production has shown an 
increase in value: $31.3 millions in 
1934: $49.7 millions in 1936; $68.8 
millions in 1938 and an all-time high 
of $76.5 millions in 1939, 

There are other countries or proy- 
inces which have an annual mineral 
production of greater value, but few 
can equal the amazing growth re. 
corded in this province; an increase 
of over 250% in value in 15 years. 

The reason for this amazing per- 
formance is to be found in Quebec’s 


Valley of Gold, that fabulous 100 1939 


miles of mines stretching from the 


Ontario border out through Siscoe, 

Rouyn, Cadillac, Malartic, Bourla- 
Pascalis townships. 

ly all of Quebec's produc- 

are within this 6,000 square 

100 miles long and 60 


€c Bureau of Mines be- 
Palogical conditions are 
for extension of the 
r a 60,000 square mile 


to Come 
of the entire 600,000 
of territory within the 
provincial Boundaries is underlain 
by pre-CamBPian rocks of the Can- 
adian shie!d = the basic geological 
fact which h@s made Canada one of 
the world’s gfen mineral producing 
areas. It is $b: conceivable that 
new mineial ¢ velopments might 
continue fo’ Me y, many years to 
come, ; ' 

The manm rip \vhich mineral pro- 
duction has cigwn in the province 

is set out in ‘sé following table: 


1930 .... $41,158,740 
1935 .... ish Tas 


ee. 


1 . 28,392, 
1925 .... 23,824,9 
This table do@s not tell the full 
story. It does mot tell how gold, 
copper and other metallic minerals 
have forged ahead until today they 
account for the gmeater share of the 
annual production, This is more 
clearly indicated im the table below: 
(Dollar Returns in Thousands) 
Metallics “o Metallic % banter 
$2,412 8 ; 
13,671 29 ie 31 Wiaae 
34 «5,516 «15, «18,166 51 
61 3 512 17 
aa im a sae i 
The history of in Quebec 


METALS DOMINATE ‘QUEBEC'S MINE RETURNS 


$76,500,000 


Non® 


Metallics 


Neglect Gold Deposits 

During the years 1914 to 1919, when 
“war metals” were in great demand 
and commanded very high prices, 
the gold deposits of western Quebec 
were almost wholly neglected, in 
spite of the promising appearance 
of many of the discoveries and their 


|| favorable geological setting. At that 


time, however, and until about five 


20 | years later, no very large base metal 


mines had been developed in the 
province. 

Production consisted predomin- 
ately of non-metallic minerals and 
building materials. Thus the aver- 
age annual value of Quebec’s pro- 
duction of metals between 1916 and 
1926 was of the order of only $1 
million, whereas that of non-metal- 
lics, including building materials, 
was $20 millions, 


Start of New Era 


It had taken nearly two centuries 
to reach these figures. Within the 
next few years the ratio between 


metallic and non-metallic mineral | 


production was reversed and the 
whole aspect of the industry 
changed. 

In 1920 Edmund Horne, a prospec- 
tor, staked several claims in Rouyn 


Township. Noranda Mines Ltd. ac- |; 


quired the Horne, group of claims 
and actively developed them. In six 
years Horne’s discovery was trans- 
formed into one of Canada’s leading 
copper-gold mines, 

This success aroused great inter- 
est in the region and Quebec’s metal 
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-Aunor Gold Mines Lid. 
Norbeau Mines (Quebec) Ltd. 
Noranda Exploration Co., Ltd. 


QUEBEC'S BEST INVESTMENT 


In the last 15 years the value of Quebec's mineral 
output has increased by 200%; from $25 millions to 
over $75 millions annually. This amazing growth has 
been largely the outcome of the development of the 
Horne mine by Noranda Mines Ltd., the success of 
which attracted millions of new capital for further 
exploration and development work. In the layout 
the top left picture shows the shaft head at the East. 
Malartic Mine, while the lower picture is of the ore 
distributor at Noranda Mines. The top right hand 
picture gives a general view of Arvida, which sprung 
into being around one of the world’s great aluminum 
smelters, attracted to Quebec by large supplies of 


low-cost, essgntial power. 


mining industry entered a new era 
of development and expansion. 

Ten years after the development 
of the Horne mine, the Rouyn-Harri- 
cana district had 21 mines in produc- 
tion, yielding copper, gold, silver, 
zine, 
tellurium. 

Other mines have since come into 
production. 

Reflecting.this activity gold pro- 
duction in Quebec has grown at an 
astonishing rate, as is clearly shown 
in the following compilation: 


11,482 
1.263 


‘Copper Keeps Pace 
The ores in Quebec’s Valley of 
Gold are copper-bearing and as is to 
be expected, in view of the expan- 
sion in gold production, the output 
of copper has shown an equally 
amazing expansion. The trend of 
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iron pyrite, selenium and ; 


production for this important metal 
follows: 
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sonceaseewasdeeddacedeshs ++ 117,699, 

The non-metallic division of Que- 
bec’s mining industry also has shared 
in the activity, though naturally not 
to the same extent as for gold and 
copper. 

Lead World in Asbestos 

,Asbestos is the most important 
non-metallic minerai from point of 
value produced in Canada, the value 
of output in 1939 being more than 
half the total of all non-metallics, 


540} with the exception of fuels, com- 


bined. Output reached 353,151 tons 
valued at $15,454,151. 

Practically all of Canada’s asbestos 
is produced from the mines in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, The 
asbestos deposits were known early 
as 1847, but were not developed as 
at that time the industrial uses of 
this mineral were very limited. 

In 1877 new and more important 
deposits were found in Megantic 


é AND 


county and the economic possibili- 
ties of the discoveries became appar- 
ent. Development was greatly facili- 
tated by the building at that time of 
the Quebec Central Railway and the 
first shipments of fibre were made 
in 1879. 


Supply Bulk of Needs 


From modest beginnings an indus- 
try sprang up which soon assumed 
world-wide importance. Further it 
may be said that the modern demand 
for asbestos products has been entire- 
ly created by the output from Que- 
bec mines, which still supply the 
bulk of the world’s asbestos require- 
ments. ‘ 

While the metallic minerals and 
asbestos, among the non-metallics, 
constitute the most important items 
of mineral production in Quebec, 
there are many other products mined 
within ‘the province. Among the 
non-metallics are feldspar, china 
clay, magnesite, mica quartz and in- 
dustrial sand, talc and soapstone, as 
well as a host of building materials. 


Promote Active Development 


Much credit for the vast expansion 
of the province’s mineral industry 
in recent years goes to Quebec’s De- 
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braces French and English groups, 
is most valuable as a school of 
drama. In the few short years of its 
existence it has sent several promis- 
ing young actors and actresses to 
the professional stage and screen. 
Many cultural features have con- 
spired to make Quebec unique. To 


Quebec is “different.” The classical 
education so loved by France and 
England has, on this continent, its 
last stand here. The whole of Que- 
bec life is gauged from a set of 
values that is apt to be quite dif- 
ferent from the other provinces. 
But there is just one achievement 


| that it is well to remember in these 


partment of Mines. Its vigorous 
policy of encouraging mineral de- 
velopment has been expressed in 
new roads in the mining areas, prac- 
tical schools for miners, scholarships 
for mining students, easier regula- 
tions for prospectors and pooled 
stock holdings, bounty on iron min- 
ing and closest co-operation of the 
Bureau of Mines with individual 
operators, 


Mining Industry Today 


In brief the present situation of 
the mining industry in Quebec is as 
follows: 

The value of the total production 
is $76.5 millions annually, 

Approximately two thirds of the 
value of production is represented 
by metalics, of which gold and cop- 
per are the most important. 

Asbestos is the province’s most ims 
portant non-metallic mineral, with a 
value in 1939 of nearly $15.5 millions; 
the highest ever recorded. 

Non-metallics as a group account 
for 22% of the value of total produc- 
tion. _ 

Building materials contributed 
$12.1 millions, or 16% to the 1939 
total. Cement is the most important 
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days. That is the paradoxical truth 
vouched for by historians, “that 
Canada remained British only be- 
cause she was French,” Canadians 
outside of Quebec sometimes forget 
that it was the French population 
who kept Canada an English colony. 


item, last year’s output having a 
value of about $3 millions. 
Held in Reserve 

A considerable part of Quebec's 
mineral production each year comes 
from new metal mines, chiefly gold, 
that have been brought into produc- 
tion during the year. ‘On the other 
hand, there are mines, some of them 
once active producers, containing de- 
posits of copper, lead, or zinc ores, 
which are at present not worked be- 
cause of low market prices of the 
metals, These mines are in a posi- - 
tion to resume or commence produc. 
tion at any time that higher metal 
prices permit of profitable opera- 
tions. 


Installed Hydro Power 
On Tremendous Scale 


Turbine installations in Quebec 
equal about 50% of the total capacity 
of the Dominion, It is estimated that 
available water power resources in 
the province amount to 8,459,000 h.p. 
at 80% ordinary minimum flow and 
to 13,064,000 hp. at ordinary six 
months flow. 


ANSWERS THE CALL 


A shining light in Canada's peace time progress 
and a bulwark in time of war, the Canadian 
Mining Industry rises to the occasion in supplying 
the sinews of war in defence of Canada, the 
Empire and the freedom of the World. 
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As a result of rapid advances made 
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! At Dec. 31,1936 .....+2++++ 2,988 
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im recent years, social legislation 

services in Quebec are now on 

comparable basis with those of 
other provinces. 

the space of a few years, there 

a marked change. Until 

fairly recently Quebec lagged behind 

other provinces of the Dominion in 


was not until Quebec had suffered a 
number of years of depressed busi- 
ness conditions that she really felt 
the need of services introduced in 
other provinces years before. 
Another factor was the part the 
church plays in the social life of the 
province. For genergtions the Que- 
bec people looked to church and 
private organizations to provide 
social services and to care for the 
needy. It was only when the bur- 
den became too great for the church 
that they turned to the Government. 


In brief, the new conception of the | 


social responsibility of governments 
took longer to catch on in Quebec 
than in other provinces *‘*because 
conditions were different. 

When the change did come and 
social services were introduced on a 
wider scale, they were misunder- 
stood both within and without the 
province. Many seemed to think 
that Quebec had suddenly gone 
.radical, whereas it was merely 
catching up with the other prov- 
inces. Most of the legislation intro- 
duced was not new to Canada, let 
alone radical. 


Church Plays Big Part 


There is considerable difference 
even now in the administration of 
some social services in Quebec and 
those in other provinces, Church 
and private charitable organizations 
play a far bigger part in the social 
service field of this province than 
they do in other parts of Canada. To 
a very large extent, hospitals, insti- 
tutions for the insane, orphanages 
and reform and industrial schools 
are operated by church orders and 
private organizations. This is also 
true of a large number of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mention might be made in this 
connection of the numerous cam- 
paigns in Montreal to raise funds for 
charitable purposes. Citizens of no 
other city in the Dominion are as 
generous as those of Montreal in 
donating funds for charity. The 
charity subscriptions of its citizens 
run into millions of dollars annually. 


Public Charities Fund 


An important factor in the social 
service field is the Quebec Bureau 
of Public Charities. The Bureau has 
been in operation since 1921, being 
created by a special act of the legis- 
lature to assist the indigent sick, 
both those treated in hospitals and 
kept in any other type of establish- 
ment recognized as a charitable in- 
stitution. 

In most provinces the cost of hos- 
pitalization of indigent patients is 
shared by the provincial Govern- 
ment and municipalities. In Quebec, 
the provincial Government pays one 
third of the cost of the maintenance 
of needy persons admitted to a pub- 
lie charitable institution; another 
third is paid by the municipality 
where the patient had his or her 
domicile six months previous to ad- 
mittance. The remaining third is 
paid by the charitable institution. 


53 years old - - - 
and still going 


The Quebec Government's share of 
the cost of needy patients is paid out 
of the resources of the Bureau of 
Public Charities, better known as the 
Public Charities Fund. Revenues of 
the fund are obtained from certain 
taxes, licenses and fees. One source 
is the 5% hospital tax which is levied 
on meals of 35 cents or more served 
in hotels and restaurants.’ These 
sources are supplemented by an 
annual grant of $1 million from prof- 
its of the Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion. 

It has also been necessary in re- 
cent years to make advances to the 
fund from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of the province. Since 1930 the 
Public Charities Fund has been 
showing recurring deficits. Deficit 
in the year ended June 30, 1939, 
amounted to $2.2 millions. 

Total operating grants from the 
Public Charities Fund now run 
around $7 millions annually. Re- 
ceipts from the designated taxes, li- 
censes and fees and from the Quebec 
Liquor Commission amount to 
about $4.8 millions. 

Pays Interest on Bonds 

Not all the disbursements from the 
Public Charities Fund are for the 
maintenance of needy patients. A 
healthy sum goes to the payment of 
annual interest and sinking fund 
charges on debt incurred by charit- 
able institutions. The aggregate 
commitments in respect to such an- 
nual grants to public charitable 
institutions totalled $13.9 millions as 
at March 31, 1939. Similar commit- 
ments to public asylums for the in- 
sane amounted to $3.3 millions. 

As previously indicated, most of 
the charitable institutions are oper- 
ated by religious orders or private 
organizations. In some cases the 
buildings are erected and equipped 
with funds from the resources of the 


Modern Social Legislation Makes for Old Age Security. 


organization concerned, assisted by 
a Government grant. In others, part 
of the funds are provided through 
the sale of bonds secured by a first 
mortgage on the property and a 
charge upon an annual grant from 
the Public Charities Fund for prin- 
cipal and sinking fund payments. 


Tuberculosis Campaign 


Health services of the provincial. 


Government have been expanded in 
recent years. In this connection 
mention should be made of the 
strenuous campaign against tuber- 
culosis. The province now has 20 
anti-tuberculosis dispensaries. Con- 
siderable progress has also been 
made in recent years in removing 
children from homes where some 
member or members of the family 
have tuberculosis. This is done by 
placing the children with families in 
the country. In this way more than 
1,000 children have been protected 
from contamination. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Dominion scheme of old age 
pensions was instituted in 1927, but 
Quebec did not adopt it until 1936. 
In the latter year an act was passed 
implementing the Dominion legisla- 
tion and creating an Old Age Pen- 
sfons Commissions. The latter rules 
on all applications for pensions and 
its decisions are final. 

The maximum pension is $240 a 
year and 75% of the pension is paid 
by the Dominion Government. Fig- 
ures for the year ended June 30, 1939, 
are not available as yet, but a total 
of almost $10.3 millions was paid in 
pensions in 1937-38. Of this amount, 
$7.7 millions was paid by the Domin- 
ion Government, The total cost to 
the province in 1937-38 of old age 
pensions, administration and pen- 
sions for the blind was $2.9 millions, 

Allowances to needy mothers were 
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instituted a year ago. The allowance 
to a mother with two children under 
16 years of age is $40 a month, and 
a further $5 for each additional child. 
In no case is the allowance to exceed 
$60 a ‘month. Administration of the 
allowances is in the hands of the 
Old Age Pensions Commission and 
it has authority to reduce the allow- 
ances by as much as 30% in respect 
to children owning property valued 
at $1,000 or more. ; 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation providing for compen- 
sation to injured workmen has been 
in force in Quebec since 1928, and 
generally speaking the legislation is 
similar to that existing in other pro- 
vinces. The act determines the 
amount of indemnity that can be 
claimed by a victim of an industrial 
accident and is administered by the 
Workmien’s Compensation Board. 
The latter is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to the award of 
compensation and allowances, 
Compensation for accidents is 
paid out of a fund maintained by the 
Board and built up from an annual 


levy on employers, The annual levy: 


is set at a level sufficient to pay 
the compensations for the current 
year, the expenses of administration 
and to maintain a reserve fund to 
meet amounts payable in the future. 
Claims made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in 1938 totalled 
about 58,000 and compensation was 
granted in the case of 52,300. The ac- 
cident cost, which includes compen- 
sation and medical aid, was over $4.5 
millions in 1938. Accidents compen- 
sated in 1937 totalled 62,616 and the 
accident cost was $5.6 millions. 


Fair Wage Board 


Some of the labor legislation 
placed on the statute books by the 
Duplessis Government is scheduled 
for drastic revision. Authority of 
the Quebec Fair Wage Board is 
likely to be modified. In fact, it is 
likely to revert to the status of a 
Minimum Wage Board. 

No piece of Quebec legislation in 
recent years has created more con- 
troversy and dissatisfaction than the 
Fair Wage Act passed in 1937. The 
act created a Fair Wage Board to 
which was given wide powers. The 
board may determine, even on its 
own. initiative, for any period of 
time fixed by it, for the territories it 
may designate, and for any category 
of employees it may indicate, fair 
wages and working conditions, and, 
in general, deal with any matter 
pertaining to employment. 

During the past two years the 
board has passed a large number of 
ordinances applying to industry in 
general and to particular industries. 
Its regulations have, in effect, set up 
many codes of wages, working con- 
ditions and hours for employees of 
a, wide variety of industries. Mini- 
mum wages have been established 
for practically all industries with 
the exception of farming and domes- 
tic service. 

About the only firms which have 
not been directly affected by the 
regulations of the board have been 
those operating under collective 
wage agreements. 

Regulations of the board have been 


19%, of Radio Sales 
Credited to Quebec 
e@bec has purchased between 


Qu 
18% and 19% of all the radio receiv- 
ing sets sold in Canada \since 1934. 


The number of sets sold within 
the province since 


with the proportion. of 
Dominion sales follows: 


Sets 
sold 
31,384 


Oe ee? 


constant source of dispute between 
it and employers. Labor has also 
been dissatisfied at times. ‘The fact 
is that many regulations were put 
into effect with too little study and 
had to be revised subsequently. 

A major source of irritation was 
the attempt on the part of the board 
to impose a levy of one-half of 1% 
on the payrolls of all employers 
under its jurisdiction. There was a 
storm of protest immediately as 
resultant revenue would have been 
far in excess of the needs of the 
board. As a result of the protest, the 
levy was finally reduced to one- 
third of 1%. This levy is now being 
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Territory Well Served with Electrical Power 


Lower St. Lawrence Power Company and Affiliated Companies 
Meet Power Needs of Large Area on South Shore. 


The Lower St. Lawrence Power Company serves a territory on the south shore 
of the Lower St. Lawrence River in the province of Quebec. The immediate 


territory supplied at the 
d 9 Cabano, Témiscouata, 


own to 
the principal 


present time 


approximately one hundred and fifty miles long. 
From Rimouski a 66,000-volt line runs southeasterly down the Matapedia Valley 


to the boundary line 


extends from the village of Ste. Rose du 
and from L’Isle-Verte down the river to 


town of thi¢ region, Rimouski, thence to Ste. Félicité, a territory of 


between the Province of Quebec and New Brunswick, a 


distance of approximately cay miles, where it connects with a line owned 


by the town of Campbellton. 


ng the Matapedia Valley territory. 
The Lower St. Lawrence Power Company was organized in 1922. 
From the Metis Plant a 33,000-volt wood pole line extends both east and west to 


’ Ste. Félicité and L’Isle-Verte. 


There is also a steel pole line built for 66,000 volts extending down the 
fle" S whines a noldiaition le made to a line owned 


Valley to Matapedi 


line also serves the various distributions 


Matapedia 
by the City 


of Campbellton, New Brunswick. A third line, using Aroostook power, serves 
the Southern Temiscouata District. 


The Quebec Provincial Government in October 1923 completed the construction 
of a storage dam at the mouth of the largest of three lakes on the upper reaches 


of the Metis River. 


hydro-electric developments within the 
Reservoir No. 1 having a tot 


ides Storage 


This work is in accordance with the Governmental Policy of 
rovince. The storage dam 


capacity of approximately 


3,000,000,000 cubic feet. The drainage area above Reservoir No. | is 1.45 


square tiles. 


LOWER ST. LAWRENCE POWER COMPANY 
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Quebec Gas Taxés 
Raise $7.6 Millions 
Revenues received from gasoline 


collected? However, expectations are | taxes in 1938 totalled $7.6 millions. 
that it will be abolished by legisla-| This contrasts with $5.6 millions in 
tion revising fair wage machinery. | 1935. It is anticiated that revenues 


} 
j 


QUEBEC LEADS 


for 1939 will be appreciably higher 
as during the past year the tax on 
gasoline was advanced from six to 
eight cents a gallon: The latter in- 
crease brings the gasoline tax in 
Quebec in line with that charged in 
Ontario. 


IN 


COTTON TEXTILES 


The pay roll of the Quebec cotton textile 
industry is twice as large as that of all the 


other provinces combined. 


In war as in peace, Quebec leads the 
Dominion’s effort in the production of 


cotton yarns and fabrics. 


Five Out of Ten 

Five of Canada’s ten chartered 
banks have their head office in 
Montreal. They are the Bank of 
Montreal, the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Banque Provinciale and Banque 
Canadienne Nationale and Barclays 
Bank (Canada). 


THE MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED 
VALLEYFIELD | 
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This is apparent from a brief sur- ‘ a : ’ ; E Keon’ 
yey of the more important manufac- ; | 
turing industries set forth in the 
report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The Quebec section of the 
pulp and paper industry, for example 
in addition to supplying about 10% 

> of the total gross value of all prod- 
ucts manufactured in the province, 
furnishes about 47% Of the Domin- 
jon's total for this industry, 

The value of cotton yarn and cloth 2. 
forms approximately 69%, railway} | @ 10,361,173 
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or7,iag | Quebec has participated actively | Outr 
38,338,640 | in the Dominion Government Home 
33,906,272 | Improvement Loan plan, To the end ; 
2g;309/883 | of last November the province ac-|cnicoutiml ns. 160, $2.8 
counted for practically all the loans DE taciweks costes 113 
in cities of from 10,000 to 20,000; |T2cnine ccccsces 
about 10% of loans in cities of 20,000 | Levis ouvees 
to 40,000; and a somewhat better pro- ist. Johns 
$313,908 portion of loans in cities above 40,000. a 
Montreal with loans of 4,036 to the | Thetford 
value of $2.2 millions naturally lead 
all other urban centres in the prov- 
ince. Quebec City was second on the Over one million tons of Maritime 
smaller cities, third with loans of by Quebec industries in 1937. This 
| $215,115. was nearly twice the value of all 
A list of the loaning cities, together ‘ other imported coals. 
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23,133,490 107,196,316 
744,306 


” 7,927, 3 
The predominance of the foregoing a Sines? 
industries is not to be denied, yet it crsensaneey sig0i6 
is noted that Quebec province can epeneces 4,045,548 
poast of 40 industries with an annual 547.080 
production valued in excess of $5 wes 

3,122,119 
millions. As already mentioned, one 5,733,070 
industry alone accounts for about | ~ 
10% of the province's total manufac- | 
tyre, yet the degree or diversifica- 
tion compares relatively favorably 
with that reported in other prov- 
inces of the Dominion. 

Over 8,500 Plants 

According to the most recent re- | 
turns released by Ottawa there are 
over 8,500 industrial establishments 
in Quebec, in which the capital in- 
vestment totals $1,118,000. 

In the last year for which com- 
plete returns are available, 1937, 
these plants had a gross value of 
production in excess of $1,046 mil- 
lions, of which sum $563 millions 
represented the cost of materials and 
$217 millions salaries and wages. 
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Quebec North Shore Paper Company 


Head Office - Montreal, Quebec 


Paugan plant of Gatineau Power Co., up the Gatineau River from Hull, has a designed capacity of almost 


been largely confined to about six 
275,000 horsepower. 


principal areas. To the west is the 
Ottawa Valley centring around Hull. 
Here are large power developments, 
paper plants, lumbering mills and 
other industrial establishments. 

A short distance to the east is 


Manufacturers of Newsprint for the 


ing chapter in the industrial history | ceiving attention of late years and /‘trial output of more than $1 million. 
of the Dominion, In this section will has attracted many new industries. | The figures refer to 1937 operations: 
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Montreal, one of the prindipal 
manufacturing centres of the Domin- 
jon.- Many of the country’s larger 
industrial undertakings gre located 
at this point. It is also the head- 
quarters of the country’s two trans- 
continental railways, a fact which 
has been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a number of industries 
to serve them. 

Farther east and to the south are | 
the Eastern Townships, the develop- 
ment of which has been an outstand- 


Industrialization of Quebec ha 


pulp and paper plants, lumbering 
mills and a host of other specialized 
industries well reprégented. 

On the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, in the territory around Three 
Rivers, Shawinigan Falls and Cap 
de la Madeleine, is another industrial 
section of major importance. The 
pulp and paper indusity is located 
here in full force, there are a 
number of other factures, in- 
cluding chemicals, #éxtiles, Cello- 
phane, etc. This area has been re- 


Attracts Industries 


Collective Action to Induce New Capital to Province 
Brings Many and Varied Industries t@ Quebec 


Attraction of new industries to 
Quebec has engaged the efforts of 
both public and private groups for 
some years. It has been a profitable 
activity, for many new lines of man- 
ufacturing have been set up in the 
province, creating employment and 
new wealth, 

Quebec has many inducements to 
offer new industries, Her natural 
resources are immense and easily 
developed. Almost unlimited water 
power can be had at as low price as 
tan be found anywhere in the world, 
a fact not without significance’ to 
electro-chemical and électro-metal- 
lurgical industries, a number of 
which have located in the province. 
In addition the raw materials of the 
forests, mines and the land attract 
Ohers 

Then, too, the fact that many of 
Canada’s major industries centre in 
the province has been the means of 
attracting supplementary industries. 

The Provincial Government 
through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce has been active in 
promoting the industrialization of 
Quebec. Municipalities like Mon- 
treal have also devoted much atten- 

tion to this work, while a number 

o private interests maintain special 

departments to promote new indus- 
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tries. In the latter class the work of 
the power companies, notably Shaw- 
inigan Water and Power Co., South- 
ern Canada Power Co, Gatineau 
Power. Co., and Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Cong, Even the 
chartered banks contribute their 
services to this work. 

The sources from whith Rew in- 
dustries come provide @mple evi- 
dence, of the widespread field in 
which this work is carfied on. A 
large number, probably @ majority 
come from the United States. Aside 
from those of U. S. and domestic 
origin, interests in the following 
countries supplied capital for the 
establishment of new plants in Que- 
bec last year: Egypt, Germany, Pol- 
and, Czecho - Slovakia, “Holland, 
France, Hungary, England and Bel- 
gium. 

With so many agencies actively 
working to the end of locating new 
industries in the provinces, the re- 
sults have not been barren, Within 
recent years more than a store of 
well-financed and well-onganized 
industries have come to the province. 

Their activities are ¢& y 
broad as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing partial list of new in#ustries 
established within the last > @f or 
two: e 
Products Made 
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Paper specialties 
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chmond Shoes 
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Tobacco flavoring 
Boots and shoes 
Pa boxes 


Screen silk printing 
Soft drinks Paes 


. Rose 
Victoriaville 


The fifth industrial area of the 
province radiates from Quebec City, 


munities on the continent. ‘The 
availability of large supplies of low 
cost water power, raw materials, arid 


.| one of the oldest established com- | Quebec 


unexcelled shipping facilities has |Hul 


given an added importance to this 
area as an industrial centre. 


The newest manufacturing district | Magoe 


in Quebec is that of the Lake St. 


John-Saguenay area. This is the | 5t-Jérome 
home of the great pulp, paper and|La Tua 


lumbering enterprise of Price Bros. 
& Co. Since 1920 this section has 
attracted millions of new capital in 
the form of such major manufactur- 
ing project’ as the Lake St. John 
Power & Paper Co. ConSolidated 
Paper Corp. and the vast Aluminum 
Co. of Canada development at Ar- 
vida. 
Montreal in Lead 


Nearly one half of Quebec’s manu- 
facturing activities are centred in 


Westmount 
Lachute 

Farnham ..... 
East Angus 
St-Pierre cence eee 
Victoriaville . 
St-Laurent 4... 
Joliette ...ccccvess 
Cowansville....... 
Montmagny ..scess 


Montreal. There are, however, seven . 


other major industrial centres. 
Through the instrumentality of 


the power companies, many large | Roch Island 


sized industries have been estab- 
lished in many communities within 
easy transmission distance of power 
plants, or where labor or other local 
conditions are especially favorable. 

This is more clearly shown in the 
following list of. the Quebec cities 
and towns having an annual indus- 
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_ the company to undertake this vast project. 
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The Quebec North Shore Paper Co. (a subsidiary of the Ontario Paper Company, 
Limited) has a vital interest in the Province of Quebec. It is contributing to its progress 
and prosperity at Baie Comeau, on the North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where it 
has completed the largest single Canadian development in years. Involved in this 
was the expenditure of millions of dollars and the employment of thousands of men. 
Strong faith in the future of Canada and the stability of the Canadian people induced 


PULPWOOD LIMITS 
Shelter Bay. Quebec — 
Franquelin, Quebec 
Manicouagan, Quebec 


LE SOLEIL—L’EVENEMENT—JOURNAL 


Quebec's outstanding Newspaper Combination 


The only French newspapers in Quebec City showing a circu- 
lation gain in the past six months. 

Study the A.B.C. Publisher’s Report for September 30th last, and 
make a comparison of previous Reports. 

Double the City circulation of any other paper and far and away 
ahead in total distribution. 

Quebecis back in the fold where it was for 40 years previously and 


LE SOLEIL —L’EVENEMENT— JOURNAL | 


are Quebec’s biggest, strongest and most 
influential newspapers 
NET PAID CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 


70,000 
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ANCIAL POST _ 


 Queber Market Study Pays. 


Distributors Benefit From 
‘Study of French-Cana- 


dian Characteristics 


A primary and fundamental sail 
bsideration in analyzing the Quebec 
‘market is a close study of the com- 
» position of the racial origins of the 
‘people. While manufacturers and 
distributors are well aware that 
French Canadians outnumber other 
Tacial types, they sometimes fail to 
realize the predominance and basic 
_ qualities of this group, as well as 
the primary requisites necessary for 
successful marketing in the area. 
Failure of national distributors of 
merchandise to secure a foothold in 
, the Quebec market is due largely to 
' failure to give the world’s largest 
French-speaking ‘market, outside of 
( France, the same close attention as 
"js paid to the English-speaking 
market. 
Avoid Past Mistakes 
There was a time when a number 
of failures tended to build up a fairly 
» widespread impression of the diffi- 
» culties which might be encountered 
in selling to Quebec. However, 
manufacturers have learned to avoid 
mistakes made in the past. They 


© 


have a better understanding of the | 
. French-Canadian point of view and | 
_have established themselves in the | 
mind of a great community which | 
freely and whose | 
annual income varies less than in | 
“any other sections of equal size in| 


spends money 


>the Dominion. 


In considering French-Canadian | 
buying power, certain cardinal prin- 


ciples must be kept in mind. The 


.French Canadian speaks, reads and | 


thinks in French; attends services 
in French churches; goes to French 
{schools and universities; amuses 
himself at French clubs; patronizes 
/French hospitals; speaks French in 
court and elsewhere. 
market cannot be developed prop- 
-erly without.a sales appeal made in 
French and catering to characteris- 
tics peculiar to the French Canadian. 

The French Canadian is thrifty in 
the best sense of the word. If he 
sees what he needs and is convinced 
‘ that the article in question measures 


':up to his requirements, he will buy | 


it quickly. 


Centuries of fighting for and liv- | 


ing in a new world have left their 


mark. In Quebec there is a large | 


rural population which has tilled 
the same land for 300 years. The 


French-Canadian farmer does not | 


work to make a large profit quickly. 
Fa: ming is his life business just as 
it was his father’s and will be his 
son's after him. 

Progress is Made 

Progress has been made in realiz- 
ing these conditions peculiar to 
Quebec. A large number of nation- 
ally known manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, fimly established in the 
province, is ample evidence of the 
fact that a proper study of the mar- 
ket has been made and fully re- 
warded. 

Though it is dangerous to make 
abroad statement in connection 
with any individual market, it is 
safe to say there are certain mer- 
chandising policies which do not | 
find favor with the French-thinking 
Quebeckers. 

In the first place the group appeal 
should be used sparingly. French 


The French | 


Canadians like to be different from 
one another. They are individual- 


tion. 





| appeal, so prominent in many na- 
tional advertising campaigns, is rare- 
ly effective in Quebec. Again there 
isthe high-pressure “do it now” ap- 
peal which finds scant sympathy. 
This type of approach tends to irri- 
| tate rather than sell; possibly an- 
other indication of the individual- 
istic attitude. 
Advertise in French 

Does French advertising pay? The 
answer is that dozens of extra-pro- 
vincial firms do a very profitable 
business in Quebec. There are many 
degrees of success, of course, but 
one must not put the blame upon 
the tastes and habits of French 
Canadians for the lack of success of 
certain firms. Some would have 
them buy goods which their house- 
wives make better than any factory 
can produce. There is the case of 
|}the firm which could not ,under- 
stand why the French peopté would 
not buy its fruit jams. This producer 
did not know that French Canadians 
like a very sweet product and that 
they have become accustomed to 
preserves made “pound of sugar to 
pound of fruit” combination, which 
English-speaking people would find 
too rich. 

One of the great difficulties in 
| Frenem advertising has always been 
that of translation. There is con- 
| siderable difference between the 
presentation of an argument in 
French and in English. Just as 
French speakers go in for eloquence 








istic and want personal considera- | 


The scare appeal and the innuendo | 


Expanding pulp and paper activities create increased purchasing 
power and broadening Quebec’s billion-dollar market, second largest 
in Canada. 


and what is called gesticulating, 
while the English seem more matter- 
of-fact and logieal, the contrary 
| happens in writing. 
Depends on Approach 
French Canadians are not more 
invincible to the appeal of advertis- 
ing than are other races, but that 
appeal must reach their hearts 
through their minds. They hate ex- 
travagance and despise dullness of 
language. French advertising must 
be prepared with care if it is’ to 
| achieve results. Literal translations 
are the product of the unlearned 
and incompetent. Some of the Eng- 
lish advertising copy which has ep- 
peared in French in Quebec does not 
even make sense. Further, correct 
translation into French will not suf- 
fice as a rule. Knowledge and trust 
of his mind must be conceived be- 
fore effective advertising: copy can 
be prepared; through thet knowledge 
is obtained a vision of the true value 
of the market. 
Watch Quebec Statistics 
Statistics are the foundation of 
any sales campaign and in studying 
the Quebec market they can lead 
astray or put the distributor on the 
road to building up an important 
market for his products. Proper in- 
terpretation of the statistics avail- 
able on Quebec is highly important. 
Many distributors have been mis- 
led by the appearance of limited 
purchasing power of the individual 
Quebecker. They fail to give these 
figures more than a casual study and 
seldom consider the all-important 
matter of family life in Quebec. 
Statistics relative to Quebec 
should be calculated on a per family 


basis rather than on a per 
basis. On tie lothae Bialie maior 
ation is taken only of the number 
of individuals, be they old or young. 
Obviously with the high percentage 
of children in: Quebec, statistics are 
thrown out of gear in making com- 

parisons. 

Consider the Family 

Take per capita wealth. In On- 
tario it is $3,188 — in Quebec it is 
$2,982. The deduction might reason- 
ably be made from these figures 
that the French Canadians are 
poorer prospects for a sales cam- 
paign than their neighbors in On- 
tario, Now take the figures on a 
family basis and a different pic- 
will appear, The average num- 
ber of persons per family in Ontario 
is 4.30 and in Quebec 5.35, making 


‘| the average wealth per family in 


Quebec $15,924 as against $13,108 in 
Ontario. 

The number of children in Quebec 
is a definite factor to be considered 
in marketing calculations. The aver- 
age size of Quebec families is 3.58, 
compared with the Dominion aver- 
age of 2.99 and on the difference 
between these two figures depends a 
host of important matters. 

The last census shows that of the 
2,311 families in the Dominion hav- 
ing 12 or more children in the fam- 
fly, no less than 1,440 reside in Que- 
bec. The number of Quebec fami- 
lies having more than 5 and less than 
12 children totals neatly 115,000. 

Keeping this in mind an entirely 
new light is shed on the business of 
making up statistics in reference to 
the Quebec market, for it is the 
children who make statistical fig- 
ures deceive when the Province of 
Quebec is considered. 

Family life in Quebec consequent- 
ly must be considered in surveying 
the Quebec market. _These large 
families tend to keep family ties 
strongly knitted, which in turn 
finds reflection in various charac- 
teristics inherent in Quebeckers. 


Quebec’s Output Up 
To 1937 Level 


‘(Continued from page 35) 
back very satisfactorily from the 
high level reached in 1937. The fall- 
ing off in activity in 1938 was not as 
pronounced as might have been ex- 
pected in view of the tremendous 
production of the year before. There 
was a steady though not spectacular 
improvement in conditions during 
the first eight months of 1939, and 
then a relatively rapid pickup in 
thé closing months of the year be- 
cause of war conditions. 

It is still a little early to say defin- 
itely how the industries in Quebec, 
or in other provinces for that matter, 
will fit into Canada’s war effort. 
Unquestionably they will be an im- 
portant factor, to the extent which 
all Canadian industry will be used 
for the war effort remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile manufacturing 
activity, as a whole, has been step- 
ped up and as long as the war lasts 
it is only reasonable to expect that 
both volume and value of produc- 
tion will rise. 

On the whole, Quebec’s productive 
activities have given a good account 
of themselves over the past three 
years. The gains have not been 
spectacular, but they have been 
steady. The value of production has 
risen moderately since the last offi- 
cial returns in 1936. All branches of 
economic activity are in a compara- 
tively sound position and well able 
to cope with the increased demands 
or new conditions brought on-by the 
war. 


Forest Wealth 
Emphasized 


A. A. Schmon Stresses 
Vital Importance of Pulp 
Logging Industry 


The important place occupied by 
the forestry industry in the Do- 
minion’s national economy, especi- 
ally in its contribution to the cause 
of the allies, was stressed by A. A. 
Schmon, president of Canadian For- 
estry Association, at the organiza- 
tion ginner of the New Brunswick 
section of the association held at 
Saint John. 

“Many people still have the idea,” 
he said, “that only those directly 
concerned with the growing of wood 
or the manufacture and use of wood 
products have reason to be concerned 
with forests and with forestry. 
This is a profound mistake. By count- 
less direct and indirect services and 
benefits the presence of green forests 
promotes the welfare, health and 
happiness of men, women and chil- 
dren whether they live in city or 
country.” 

An Age of Wood 

Referring to Canada’s vast forest 
wealth, Mr. Schmon pointed out that 
while the first part of the twentieth 
century may have been the steel age, 
today the world is entering more and 
more into an age of wood: 

“Despite the rise of wood sub- 
stitutes for so many purposes, the 
old reliable pulp log of Canada is 
turning out 10 times as much paper 
today as in 1913. More wood is 
being used for shipbuilding than 
in times when all the ships of the 
seven seas were made of wood. 

“Indeed, it is my firm belief that 
the heyday of forest industry lies 
directly ahead and its greatest 
chapters are yet to be written. 
While oan See ad loa trade may wax 
and wane the already prodigious 
expansion of uses for at pulp is 
only beginning. The magic of 
cellulose chemistry has created 
many new adaptations of the pulp 
log, and the full production of 
a 7 has grown in 10 years 

“If the whole world is willing to 
pay a premium price for the forests 
of tomorrow, why should they not 
pay some sort of premion to save 
tr feet 
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_ operation decrease. Your purchases of Westinghouse 


There's a world of meaning in the name on this sign, 

_which you see every day on Electrical Equipment in 
office, factory or home. It is the mark of a master, 
signitying the wealth of pioneering and research 
that has gone into its development. 


As new triumphs emerge from the laboratory, 
they are embodied, after thorough testing, in the 
Westinghouse equipment you buy. That is why 


their performance steadily increases whilst costs of 


equipment provide the means for even greater 
developments in the future. 


Not until every last detail of manufacture and inspec- 
tion is completed does this nameplate go on. It is 
thus a sign to the buyer that everything human 
ingenuity can devise has been done to ensure unfail- 
ing performance. Be sure to specify Westinghouse 
for everything electrical. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 


Sales, Engineering Offices and Service Shops in Principal Cities. 


Westinghouse 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


CANADA’ 


Largest consumer of electric power 


Of all electro-metallurgical operations, the production of 
aluminum consumes the most electricity. Above is shown a 
typical Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced Transmission 
Line. Over these lines the aluminum smelters at Arvida, 
Que. receive power from the Company's hydro-electric 
power station at Isle Maligne, Que. in greater volume than 
is required for the City of Montreal. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF, CANADA, LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
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Careful Supervision Re- 
duces Investors’ Loss fo a 
Minimum a 


No other province enjoys a better 
record than Quebec in adjusting 
municipal defaults. 

This is largely due to the efforts 
of the Quebec Municipal Commis. 
ion, As a Tesult of the control and 
upervision exercised by it over 
nunicipalities in default, losses to 
investors have been comparatively 
mall 
” Dae the depression years a 
number of municipalities got: into 
financial difficulties and defaulted. 
In some cases this was due to over- 
expansion in the prosperous times, 
more often to a heavy burden of re. 
lief costs, non-payment of taxes and 
a dwindling tax base. Communities 
dependent on the pulp and paper in- 
dustry were particularly hard hit. 

The total of 94 municipal organiza- 
tions that went into default may 
appear to be large when compared 
with some other provinces, but the 
amount of debt involved was com- 
paratively small. Principal amount 
of debt on which default has occur- 
red is around $15 millions, which is 
equivalent to about only 3% of the 
municipal debt of the province. 

Sixty-one Are Refinanced 

of the 94 municipal, school and 
church corporations that went into 

default, total of 61 have been re- 
organized to date. Included in the 
latter are 10 municipalities and two 
church organizations which are no 
longer under’ the jurisdiction of the 
commission. Thirty-one municipal 
corporations, 15 school commissions 
and three church corporations which 
have been reorganized are still under 
the commission's supervision, 

Some 16 municipalities, 15 school 
commissions and two church corp- 
orations are still in default, but re- 
finar 
under way. Plans will soon be sub-" 
mitted for the township, village, 
parish and school commission of 
Sacre Coeur de Marie and for Tache 
and Delisle Townships. 

Has Wide Powers 

Once a municipality goes into de- 
fault, the Quebec Municipal Com- 
mission takes over almost complete 
control of its financial affairs. It has 
control and direction of municipal 
work. No contract can be awarded 

thout its approval. It fixes the rate 
and amount of the taxes, licenses or 
permits to be levied and also the 
price to be paid for muni¢cipal.gerv- 
ices. No assessment roll or budget 
of a defaulted municipality. has,ef- 
fect until it is approved by the come 
mission, It decides the manner of 
employing money not appropriated 


for any fixed purpos¢. Revenues of 


municipality are deposited in the 
name of the commission and minutes 
of the council must be approved by 
it before they come into force. 

In adjusting defaults a somewhat 
different policy is followed than in 
other provinces, Every effort is 
made to reduce expenditures and to 
enable the municipality to resume 
debt service without adjustment. As 
funds accumulate, interest coupons 
are paid. In most provinces no inter- 
est is paid until the finances of thg 
defaulted municipality have been re- 
organized. 
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_ From 10,000 to 20,000 workers employed in 11 
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i Feeord of Quebec's mining industry, 
_ which has registered an advance of 250% in value of 
| Output to $76.5 millions-in the same period. 


> 


1928 1930 


stored 16 @ sound basis without any 
adjustment in interest rates or ma- 
turities. In others, it has been neces- 
sary to extend maturity rates and in 
a number of cases the debt has been 
refinanced at a lower rate of interest. 

Duties of the commission extend 
beyond adjustment of municipal de- 
faults. At all times it exercises gen- 
eral supervision over the financial 
policies of most municipal and 
school corporations and parish or 
missi on boards in the province. 

Must Apprové Loans _ 

Any temporary or long term loan, 
must, in order to bind a municipality, 
receive the approval of the commis- 
sion. For-& parish or mission board 
of trustees, application for the com- 
mission’s apptoval requires first the 
authorization of the bishop of the 
diocese. The commission considers 
the object, necessity or expediency 
of the loan and the financial stand- 
ing of the corporation, and decides 
according to the public interest. The 
commission may also adopt neces- 
Sary measures to assure proceeds of 
the loans are employed for the ob- 
jects for which they are made. 

On its own accord, or at the re 
quest of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, the commission may investi- 
gate the administration of any cor- 
poration under its control. Thus, it is 
in a position to prevent defaults by 
reviewing the finances and adminis- 
tration of municipalities that are in 
a weak financial:position. 

Excluded from its supervision are 
the 14 municipalities under the con- 
trol of the Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission; the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission; the Montreal 
Céntral Board of Protestant School 
Commissioners, 

Montreal Net Supervised 

Montreal is also excluded from the 
control of the ission, except 
that recently that tity has: had to 
get the approval of the ; on 
for new loans for capital works. This 
lack. of isi 


‘SUPETVISION JMAY DE.ONG: TGA | 
son why Montreal finds itself faced 


with financial difficulties! 2 u« 
Hopes are held ‘in somé quagte 
that the new Government of Quebec 
will take dfastie "B@H6n Ww'selve 
Montreal’s financial problems. In this 
connection it is suggested that ad- 
ministration of the’ city’s affairs 
should be placed in the hands of a 

commission of businessmen. 
, Civic , officials are hopeful that 


some financial aid will be forthcom- 


ing from the Quebec Government, 
and also that the report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations will recommend that the 
Dominion and provincial’ govern- 
ments assume the entire cost of un- 
employment aid. 


Industry and Power 
Power equipment used in Quebec 
industries amounts to 1,719,729 hyp. 
During 1937 the cost of fuel and 


In the ease of several defaults, the | electricity in industry totalled $37.7 


finances of the municipality were re- 


millions. 


Royal Securities Corporation: 


Limited ; 
Established 1903 


Dominion, Provi 


ncial, Municipal, 


Public Utility and Industrial Issues 


Information and quotations furnished on request. 


MONTREAL 

244 St. James Street 
QUEBEC 

65 St. Anne Street 
HALIFAX 

170 Hollis Street 
WINNIPEG 

Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 
CHARLOTTETOWN 

Riley Building 
CALGARY 

Insurance Exch. Bldg. 


TORONTO 
330 Bay Street 


SAINT JOHN 
19 Market Square 


OTTAWA ¥ 
56 Sparks Street 


VANCOUVER 
789 Pender Street W. 


HAMILTON 
1 Main Street E. 


ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Quebec Records . 


One of the largest aluminum smelters in the world is at 
Arvida, This plant is capable of producing 100,000,000 1b. 
of aluminum per annum, over nine tenths of which fs ex- 
ported to countries outside Canada. 


* ~ * 


The largest asbestos mine in the world is in the Thetford 
area. Quebec has the world’s largest deposit of asbestos 
rock, from which is mined about 50% of the world’s re- 
quirements of this mineral. 

; * * | ) 

The largest newsprint mill in the world is operated by Cana- 
dian International Paper Co. at Three Rivers. Quebec is ‘ 
the most important producing area in the world export 
newsprint trade. 


* * * 


Some of the largest power developments in the world are 
located in the province. Outstanding are the plants of the 
Gatineau Power Co., on the Gatineau River; Beauharnois 
Power Corp. on the St. Lawrence; Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. on the St. Maurice River; and Saguenay Power 
Co. and Aluminum Power Co. on the Saguenay. 

a * * 


One of the biggest copper mines in the world is operated in 
northwestern Quebec by Noranda Mines Ltd. 'This prop- 
erty is also an important gold producer. 


* * + 


By far the largest cotton textile mills in Canada are located 
in Quebec. This province accounts for 72% of the cotton 
yarn and cloth manufactured in the Dominion. 

* * s 


Canadian International Paper operates in Quebec one of the 
largest rayon pulp mills in the world. 
+ * * 


The biggest church in North America, from the point of view 
of seating capacity, is Notre Dame in Montreal. 


* 7 * 


The biggest office building in the British Emtpire is the claim 
of the head office building in Montrea\. pt the. $i 


Assurance Co. of Canada. 
os 


Montreal is the third largest 
world. 7 
“ * 


Life 


‘ z 


French-speaking eny in the 
+ is - 


Quebec uses more water*power pér capita than any’ other 
area in the world. The province has more installed hydro 
power than in all Asia, South America or South Africa. 


* * 


The largest long distance telephone centre in the British 


Empire, where over 500 long distance circuits terminate, 
is owned and operated by the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 


in Montreal. 


* * 
te, 


Montreal, the largest urban centre in Canada, is the world’s 
greatest grain shipping seaport and ranks second only to 
New York on this continent as a seaport. 


Cotton Industry 
Activity High 


Consumption of Raw Cot- 
ton in 1939 Was 16%, 
Above 1938 Level 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Activity in the cot- 
ton textile industry in 1939 was well 
above the 1938 level, though not as 
great as in 1937. 

Consumption of raw cotton in 
Caneda totalled 255,987 bales in 
1989. This is an increase of 15.9% 
over the 220,751 bales opened in 
1938. Consumption in 1937 totalled 
263,202 bales. \ 

Consumption in December was 
down somewhat from November, but 
was considerably higher than in the 
same month of 1938. During the 
month a total of 27,752 bales were 
opened as compared with 19,365 
bales in December, 1938. 

During each of the first five 
months of 1939 consumption was at 
a lower level than in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. In 
June, the trend turned upward and 
subsequent operations were main- 
tained at a much higher level than in 


.| 1938. 


The index of cotton consumption, 
which is adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, bounded upward in Decem- 
ber to 171.3, the highest level if 


years. only..37%. : 
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Lacoma Making Start 
On New Programme 


Dewatering operations are now 
being commenced at Lacoma Gold 
Mine in preparation for a renewed 
P e of underground explora- 
tion. Work wil! be under direction 
of J. P. Norrie, who states that struc- 
ture is similar to that at the Perron 
and Senore properties. 

When dewatering of the shaft to 


-| its 270-ft. depth has been completed, 


drifting will be resumed at the 240-ft. 
horizon where the faces are stated 
to remain in ore. In previous work 
7,400 tons of ore are‘stated to have 
been opened up averaging $12 per 
ton. 

Inspiration Mining and Develop- 
ment Co., Corporation have 
provided funds for the present pro- 
gramme and $30,000 is on hand for 
present work. Further funds will be 
provided by taking up of shares 
under option of Lacoma’s Quebec 
subsidiary whose capital is being 
increased from one to three million 
shares. 


Education Stands High 
Less than 5% of Quebec's inhabi- 
tants are unable to read or write. 
Over 94.5% can read and write, while 
0.72% can read only. 


A Bi-lingual People 
Nearly. one-third of the population 
of Quebec is able to speak both Eng- 
lish and French and about one third 
speaks French only. 


Migrate to Cities . 
Rural population of Quebec in 1871 
amounted to 80% of the whole, 
whereas fifty years later it reach 
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Power Finds Way 
Into Rural Areas 


One branch of Quebec’s power in- 
dustry which has not received much 
attention of late, but which promises 
to be of increasing importance in the 
years ahead, ig the electrification of 
small urban and rural areas: The 
Provincial Government, in co-opera- 
tion with the private power com- 
panies, has been active in sponsoring 
a programme of line extension to 
areas where the distribution - of 
energy is more or less economically 
unjustified. In certain sections the 
demand would not warrant such an 
extension by private interests and in 
such cases the Provincial Govern- 
ment has assisted by granting finan- 
cial assistance. : 

Up to date the domestic: power 
load in Quebec has been compara- 
tively small, especially compared 
with that reported by Ontario’s 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
However, the extension of rural 
lines in Quebec has been proceeding 
rapidly and returns over the next 
few years will undoubtedly reflect 
the increased power load arising 
from this work, - | 


Life Insurance Sales 
Run Into Millions 


Sales of life insurance in Quebec 
for the first seven months in 1939 
totalled $81.2 millions. With the ex- 
ception of Ontario, this was substan- 
tially greater than any other eco- 
nomic area of the Dominion. 


—-- 


Population Increases 
From 1921 to 1931 the population 
of Quebec increased 21.76%. Two 
other provinces had a greater pro- 
portional increase: British Columbia, 
32.35% and Alberta, 24.33%. 


Business Man’s Background 


millionaires; 
with. money; 
ve a week 
and to be one 


gay persons, gaily clad. 


who flock to thé hills 
ofQuebec. 

Leslie Roberts tells the story of 
this new form of pleasuring in a 
spirited article in Maclean's Maga- 
zine for J. 15. He calls his 
contribution te Gold.” 

As I read this story of skiing, I 
thought of the Irishman who was 
telling a friend about that predeces- 


Sor sport — tobogganing. “What's it' Recovery for the period is said 
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like?” asked his friend. “It’s whish 
....! And a tree miles walk back!” 
said Mike: But in skiing they haul 
you back to the hilltop—by cables 
and sleds—which makes the sport 
highly attractive. 


Wood Cadillac Reports 
Mill Heads Over $8 


With -a considerable amount of 
low-grade ore sent through, mill 
heads at Wood Cadillac Mines were 
estimated to have averaged $8.62 per 


ton in the first month of operations.| in 


to have been 


HANSON BROS. | 
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GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
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INDUSTRIAL 


SECURITIES 


OTTAWA 
56 Sparks St. 
Telephone 2-5378 


Telephone HA. 9281 


@ Keeping of stocks, shares, 
securi 


ties, etc. 
@ Settlements and bankruptcies 
@ Warrants and Power of 
Attorney 
® Preparation of Income Tax 


report 
®@ Settlement of estates 
@ Guardianship 


Baxter's brilliant “London Letters” — the penetrating 
of the very “Backstage at Ottawa” commentaries — the news 
behind the news. : 


And they find relaxation in Maclean's fiction, sports 
articles and humor. ; 


When you buy space in Maclean's you are 


@ Administration of real estate: 
@ Transfer agents 
@ Financial Boards—Various 


aces : 

®@ Collection of dividends, * 
interests, etc. 

@ Estate Executors, ; 

@ Fiduciary 


More important than ever in the business life of the 
Dominion, Maclean's today is part 
_ background of thousands of important Canadian 
_ executives. 


Refl as it does the waried phases of our 
national life, Maclean's interestingly discusses such 
widely diverse business topics as the sales tax 
problem and tourist promotion, credit-agencies and 
co-operatives, war contracts and science in industry. 


The 
DOMINION 
SQUARE 


Ideal location . . . reasonable rentals... 
cight elevators , . . 600-car garage. 
These are only a few of the many cogveni- 
ences which make the Dominion Square DIRECTORS 

Building one of the finest in the British C. LAURENDEAU, K.C. VE. BEAUPRE, A.A.8. 
Empire, We invite your inquiries. : jUDRNEST LAFOR if PARENT 


_D. W. OGILVIE & ‘CO; INC: 


Rental Agents and Building Managers 
Room 840 HArbour 8201 


bt Arvida, 


ro-electric 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President—VICTOR MORIN 
Int Vice-president—GUY VANIER, K.C. 
tnd Vice-president—~J.-V. DESAULNIERS, B.A. | 


ee ee 'y interested audience of more 
an 275,000 Canadian families — including those 
headed by most of the Dominion’'s leading business 
executives. And what is more, you are assured the 
attention — —_ —_a themselves. No wonder 
so many front- ertising campaigns are being 
built around Maclean's! ees See 


blume than 


Nor are these “strictly business" editorial features the 
only reasons vy executives look forward so eagerly 
to each issue Maclean's. They enjoy Beverley 


General Manager—J.-V. DESAULNIERS, B.A. 
Assistant General Manager—HENRI OUIMET a 
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Dissolution. of Parliament i 
terfere ‘with efforts to reduc 
| burden on Canadian taxpaye 
Had the Government not ° 
dm the sponge it is likely ‘hag 
prospect of an election woud 
forced economies and retrer 
-go as to avoid an appeal t 
country in face of a combined J 
and war budget approxima': 


; ‘ «gine 
. : . ® 
a wonTHWEsT (43. N ee | staering gure of 990 5 
TERRITORIES Riot pe 
: aes | or many weeks prior to 
- ' yg cident of Ontario's vote of cea 
| | word came from Ottawa of (hai 


discouraging progress toward 
ing pea e expenditures o 
- ernment, Rumors were curre 
Finance Minister Ralston hd 
strongly urged to resign in 
against the adamant, non-cog 
tive attitude of some of his 
Cabinet ministers, who refu 
allow their department estim 
be pruned ‘in order to mem 
urgencies of war need. 
’ a © * 
= Elsewhere in this issue Th 
SS — " i : publishes a special article tr 
— =z ; i : a aa oie Ottawa correspondent in whig 
; ker = =— — ae —— oe ' Y 2 ~ a Soe wide gap between the Gove 
SASKATCHEWAN / Fi . a ot. ; % ; economy promises and its pe 
J : . : ; og a ance is laid bare. This artic 
/ Yigg 1 “Ste ec el eee prepared some time prior t 
3%, 9 cent election decision. It x 
the belief that the Gove 
unwillingness to face 
music of its own financial mu 
in respect of peacetime « 
tures played an important 4 
\ the decision to hold a snap e 
\ Just prior to dissoluti 
rifts in’ the heavy financiai 
\ "4 PLETE ; began to-appear. Forced in‘o 
ij — \ : by the roar of public dis 
7” 5 aa “whith accompanied the Twe 
tA i x (ey BRUNSWICT, Sw ee é Office travesty, the Goveg 
Ba nal g cancelled work on a few put 
ee oe : jects that were not essent 
MANUFACTURING ie 3% : ‘ pe. war oe fe 
iii eye If the election reverses thi 
and Opens the pork barrel 
and if a government is retu 
March 26 that cannot go q 
into action to slash courageously tig 
millions, then the prospe™ 
taxpayer is bleak indeed. 
Instead of submitting its es 
to the candid examination o 
election Parliamentary sess 
next government may, if i 
and if it is strong enough, 
hind the knowledge that it : 
go to the country for anot 
years, It can temporize in 
to grips with the so-called 
trollable”: items in the pu 
counts. It can continue t 
round railways, relief «nd 
barrel expenditures. Added 
this it will be forced to pa: 
of whatever profligate spend 
“politicians” think is nece 
“win” the election. 
A pre-election Parliamcn 
have forced performance ‘o 
: promises in cutting the 
; expenses of government. N 
Parliament is no more, 
opinion must be relied on t 


A ‘united Canada answers the call with a voice Pagid ae penile vend 


ONTARIO 


essential to prosecution 
that is heard d th pen 
aroun e world. Canadians are eager t 
sacrifices in-order to pay ‘a4 
of an efficient, well-manag 
effort. 
They are in no mood 
Political _patronage, fre: 
and public waste on the sca 


\ Are fighting men wanted? Already Canadian sol: treed Canoe nh 
or “peace” spending of the 

ment is what public 
insist on in the forthcom 


diers, sailors and airmen have stepped into place. - paign. 


w 
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ere ce ora 7 
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“DOFASCOLITE” TIN PLATE 
Packaged and ready for shipment from coast to coas:, 


Is money needed? From high and low the smash- Se oh 


Announcement was 1% 
week of contracts plac. 


. 4g answer comes.. Factory wheels turn day and Casediah Government 
ie ee 


bn Santi Sl ee 7 
ig ae p35, 


ah ee 


machines and supplies 
the business ‘is being ¢ 


D.F.S. again finds it necessary to install additional 


adian companies which sh 


night, and all for one purpose ace to get a common us to develop our pos::« 


equipment in an effort to keep pace with the growin g 
field. Yet we ‘would ‘be 
amine carefully—even 


Canadian demand for hot 
and cold rolled flat steels. inished 
3 duty finish i position in aircraft ma 
| e should make cert: 
ada is being utilized : 
possible degree in the 
gramme. 
Some comments made r 
Charles G. Grey, forme: 
the Aeroplane, in the : 
London, throw light o 


\ 
D OMI | 
: ee dian situation. He said 
. “TheiCanadian politic 
thought much of main 
air force, and flying 


a= 


niet 


Was developed almos: e 
private enterprise 
r ‘ 


| CANADA Ca te | — 
‘ “So far as material is 
naturally Canada oug 


the rest of the Domini 
large motor factories d 
Nada... capable of t 

"& good number of ai 


“DOFASCO” STEEL PRODUCTS : 
organized ) 
better cart ot ree 


~ BTEEL PLATE STEEL CASTINGS « 
NGS DOFASCOLITE”’ TIN 
-_* e & p. if is Ww 
) BLUE PLATE TIN MILL BLACK Ada was going to do 
j eea>8 ; Uilding airplahes, a: dj 
. , . Was sent, the chief of 
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